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2896. Baumgarten, F. Josefa Ioteyko. (Josefa 
Ioteyko.) Anal. d. l. Sec. d. Orient. Profes. d. 1. 
Ese. d. Trab., 1929, 2, 83-86.—Josefa Ioteyko died in 
Warsaw in April, 1928. She took her doctor’s de- 
gree at Paris in 1896. Her work was done in three 
main fields, those of fatigue, pain and nerve and 
muscle physiology. She was the first to show that a 
muscle cannot function repeatedly without replen- 
ishing its oxygen supply. She also made many 
studies of the effects of various drugs on the ner- 
vous system. Two books are included among her 
works. She twice received the first prize in the Brus- 
sels Academy of Science and Medicine, as well as 
many other recognitions of merit. In her death in- 
ternational science has lost an able and eminent pro- 
fessor.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 

2897. Bobertag, O. Beitrage zur padagogischen 
Psychologie. (Contributions to pedagogical psy- 
chology.) Pad. Zentbl., 1929, 9, 298-305.—-This ar- 
ticle gives a brief summary of the several pieces of 
research recently carried out by the pedagogical di- 
vision of the Central Institute in the realm of peda- 
gogiecal psychology. The reader is directed to the 
original articles for the full reports of these experi- 
ments.—H. 8. Clapp (Valhalla, N. Y.). 

2898. Broermann, E. Allgemeine Psychologie. 
(General psychology.) Paderborn: Schoningh, 1929. 
Pp. 248. M. 3.90.—The book deals with the kinds of 
mental experiences and the conditions of the psychi- 
eal processes. Sensations, perceptions, ideas, thought 
processes, feelings, will experiences, and the special 
phenomena of memory, attention, and intelligence are 
analyzed and investigated with regard to their mean- 
ing for pedagogical practice.—H. Giittenberger. 

2899. Brown, F. C. A new method of measuring 
reaction-time and a new use for it in the industrial 
museum. Scient. Mo., 1929, 28, 572-574.—Finger re- 
actions to an electric shock can be timed with a bal- 
listie galvanometer, by wiring a double-contact key 
in two cireuits, one carrying a low voltage through 
the galvanometer, the other a 60-volt current through 
the hand.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2900. Campbell, W. W. The geographical distri- 
bution of memberships in the National Academy of 
Sciences. Science, 1928, 68, 342-343.—98% of the 
238 members live within 300 miles of New York 
(66%), or of Chicago (17%), or in the Bay of Los 
Angeles-San Diego regions of California (15%). 7 
states and the District of Columbia have more than 10 
each, and total 92%; 6 universities have more than 
10 each, and total 45%; 28% are in miscellaneous 
research and non-teaching institutions and in indus- 
trial organizations.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2901. Crow, W. B. Contributions to the prin- 
ciples of morphology. London: Kegan Paul, 1929. 
Pp. viii + 94. 5/ net.—Disecusses the general devel- 
opment of morphological science. Considers the re- 
lation of observation and theory. Gives an account 
of the morphological character and significance of 
the notions of individuality, homology, symmetry and 
proportion, and relationship and descent.—F. C. 
Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


2902. Driesch, H. The science and philosophy of 


the organism. (2nd ed., rev.) New York: Mac- 
millan, 1929. Pp. 356. $650—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 


2903. Ellis, E. K. God and the mind of man. 
New York: Maemillan, 1929. Pp. 8. $.40.—W. 8. 
Hunter (Clark). 

2904. Ellwood, C. A. The future of science. 
Scient. Mo., 1929, 28, 539-548.—Science should be 
come the basis of our spiritual civilization as it al 
ready has of our material civilization. Narrow 
orthodoxies in both science and religion must giv: 
way.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2905 Emil, O. The missing link in human under- 
standing. J. Phil., 1929, 26, 99-106.—“‘We deal 
with matter without consciousness in physics; while 
in psychology we deal with matter with conscious 
ness as evidenced in experience.’—A. P. Brogan 
(Texas). 

2906. Frassdorf, W. Die psychologischen An- 
schauungen J. J. Rousseau und ihr Zusammenhang 
mit der franzosischen und englischen Psychologie 
des XVI-XVIII. Jahrhunderts. (The psycholog- 
ical views of J. J. Rousseau and their relation to the 
French and English psychology of the XVI.-X VIII. 
centuries.) Langensalza: Beyer & Séhne, 1929. Pp. 
248. M. 6.60—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2907. Freud, 8. Ma vie et la psychanalyse, 
suivi de Psychanalyse et médecine. (My life and 
psychoanalysis, followed by Psychoanalysis and 
medicine. ) (Trans. by M. Bonaparte.) Paris: 
Nouvelle Rev. Francaise, 1928. 12 frs.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2908. Herrick, C. J. The limitations of science. 
J. Phil., 1929, 26, 186-188.—A criticism of R. S. 
Lillie’s The Scientific View of Life (III: 2131). For 
empirical science the thing is only its relations. The 
task of the scientist is to study these relations, 
whether in physies or in psychology.—A. P. Brogan 
(Texas). 

2909. Hirschfeld, M. Havelock Ellis. Zur seinem 
70. Geburtstag. (Havelock Ellis. His seventieth 
birthday.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 15, 
580-582.—A complimentary review of the literary 
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life and work of Havelock Ellis —W. Berry (Roch- 
ester ). 

2910. Haulin, W. 8S. Psychology. Amer. Yr. Bk., 
1928, 751-756.—This article is a review of Ameri- 
ean psychology for the year 1928. Brief mention 
is made of the principal psychological meetings held 
during the year and also of current items, such as 
the Titehener film, necrology, laboratories, and the 
Washburn Commemorative Volume. The review is 
principally concerned with the leading books and 
articles of the year, which are classified and very 
briefly abstracted under the headings of behavioristic 
psychology, configurationism, general studies, psy- 
chophysics and sensory psychology, physiology, psy- 
chopathology, and animal and educational psychol- 
The division of psychophysics and sensory 
psychology is subdivided into perception, emotion, 
imagery and memory, and general studies and ex- 
periments. The division on educational psychology 
includes mental tests and feeble-mindedness, as well 
as articles dealing with methods of teaching and the 
psychology of learning. The source of each article 
and the publisher of each book mentioned is given 
throughout the article—M. N. Hulin (Princeton). 

2911. Jastrow, J. Watson and McDougall on be- 
1929, 69, 455-457.—The various 


ogy. 





haviorism. Science, 

fields of psychological endeavor which have taken 
part in the rapid advance of psychology as a science 
were directed and inspired by the view of psychol- 
yy as the study of human behavior. The present 
tatus and claims of Watsonian behaviorism are the 
result of advertising.—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


2912. Karrer, E., & Stevens, H. C. A simple and 
accurate time marker. Science, 1928, 68, 87-88.— 
The authors deseribe three forms of a device to reg- 
ster the frequency of the ordinary alternating cur- 
rent lighting cireuit, which with proper gearing, etc., 
ean be made to yield a relative accuracy of about 

300 of a second.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2913. Keyser, C. J. The pastures of wonder. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. xii + 
208. $2.75.—Mathematies is the activity (or the re- 

ult) of deducing propositions from other proposi- 

yns; science is the activity (or the result) of 
verifying propositions empirically. The first is a 
‘report ” (of the best usage); the second is a “ pro- 
posal.”—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2914. McLaughlin, A. R. A weight-driven kymo- 
graph. Science, 1928, 68, 62-64.—The drum stand, 
starting and stopping device and cireuit-breaker are 
described. The apparatus is simple in construction 
and operation, much cheaper than the spring-driven 
machine, and satisfactory for the securing of data 
for the ealeulating of the speed of nerve impulse.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2915. Mira, E. Laboratorio de psicologia. Psy- 
chological laboratory. ) Anal. d. l. oec. d. Orient. 
Profes. d. l. Ese. d. Trab., 1929, 2, 59-77.—J. W. 
Nagge (Clark). 

2916. Missriegler, A. Zum sechzigsten Geburt- 
stag Wilhelm Stekels. (In honor of the sixtieth 
birthday of Wilhelm Stekel.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. 
Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 134-136.— 


GENERAL 


Stekel’s contributions to the theory and practice of 
psychoanalysis and his points of difference with the 
Freudian school are briefly recounted.—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

2917. Muller-Freienfels, R. Mysteries of the soul. 
(Trans. by B. Miall.) London: Allen & Unwin; 
New York: Knopf, 1929. Pp. 348. 12/6 net; 
$5.00.—See II: 1418.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

2918. Murray, C. D. A simple method of pick- 
ing up correlations. Science, 1928, 67, 588-589.— 
The method is that of the commercial device known 
as Findex. Tabs are attached to the data cards when 
an item falls in one portion of a dichotomy (e.g., 
plus or yes) and omitted when it falls in the other; 
a rod is passed through holes in the tabs and all the 
eards having a given attribute lifted; all cards hav- 
ing an additional attribute are now visible, and if 
desired, these may in turn be lifted, disclosing those 
having both these plus a third. Arrangements are 
being made for the manufacture of the tabs.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2919. Norris, O. O. A behavioristic account of 
consciousness. J. Phil., 1929, 26, 29-43——We must 
reject the traditional theory that consciousness is 
something immaterial and inefficacious. The etymol- 
ogy of the word shows that it designates certain 
things which the agent knows along with his doing 
something else. The word consciousness was orig- 
inally used to designate the fact that the agent has 
isolated acts of knowing concomitant with or super- 
vening upon his primary or major acts. Introspec- 
tion, rightly carried on, is an effort to individuate 
bodily internal stimulus patterns, objective to the 
designative apparatus. Consciousness of conscious- 
ness consists in an occasional succession of knowing 
supervening upon selected details of the conscious- 
ness attending the primary business of the moment.— 
A. P. Brogan (Texas). 

2920. Norris, O. O. A behavioristic account of 
consciousness. II. J. Phil., 1929, 26, 57-67.—This 
paper offers a behavioristic theory eoncerning the 
nature of “qualities” of experience. If every 
specifiable item of experience is a matter of stimulus 
and response, the usual realistic or idealistic theories 
of qualities cannot be correct. If we deny physical 
efficacy to the “qualia” we are left with a traditional 
mind-body problem. Qualities involve the fact 
that things and events fall into certain “ kinds.” 
The differentiation and grouping of objects and 
events into kinds is effected upon the basis of de- 
teeted similarities and differences. This is mathe- 
matically deseribable as a resolution of characteris- 
ties of things into statistical homologies representable 
each by a normal curve. This theory follows the 
Tyehistie philosophy of C. S. Peiree. The qualities 
of sensations are not qualities of the objects 
“sensed,” nor of the stimulus ageney or medium, nor 
yet of the receptive structure; they are just the fact 
of statistically different groups of the stimulus-re- 
ceptor events. Psychological quality is the fact that 
the stimulus space-time stream of events is of a 
naturally established class or kind—A. P. Brogan 
(Texas). 
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2921. Pack, D. A. Accurately timed intermittent 
lighting. Science, 1927, 66, 218-219.—A_ clock- 
driven drum bears a band of insulating fiber paper 
with appropriately spaced holes, which permit the 
making and breaking of the light cireuit—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

2922. Pillsbury, W. B. The history of psychol- 
ogy. New York: Norton, 1929. Pp. 326. $3.50.— 
The early period of psychological speculation is very 
briefly diseussed. This is followed by more extended 
discussions of the speculations of Descartes, Spinoza, 
Hobbes, Locke, Leibniz, the English empiricists, the 
German schools of the 18th century, and the Scotch 
and modern English schools. The German psychol- 
ogy and its development from the early 19th century 
to the time of Brentano, G. E. Muller, Ebbinghaus, 
Stumpf, Lipps and Kiilpe is treated at some length. 
The later English psychology and the French psy- 
chology of the 19th century and after receive sepa- 
rate chapters. The last chapters are concerned with 
American psychology, the development of abnormal 
psychology, structuralism, functionalism, animal psy- 
chology and behaviorism, and Gestalt hormie and 
intuitionist psychology. The author believes that the 
various “sports” in modern psychological theory are 
prophetie of future development within the science. 
Illustrated.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

2923. Rand, B. Philosophical instruction in Har- 
vard University from 1636 to 1906. Harvard Grad. 
Mag., 1929, 37, 1-+46.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2924. Ross, F. A. [Ed.] Papers and proceed- 
ings of the Ninetieth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, Chicago, December, 
1928. J. Amer. Statis. Asso., 1929, 24 (supp.). Pp. 
275.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research ). 

2925. Sageret, J. Les livres et la nature. (Books 
and nature.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 64-66.—Books 
increase the invitations to come in direct contact with 
things, but they cannot take the place of this con- 
tact. This contact alone teaches us that nature re- 
solves into the utmost particularities the generalities 
which are used by science to express it. This char- 
acteristic of nature is essential and renders it a liv- 
ing thing.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2926. Sherman, M., & Sherman, 1. C. The process 
of human behavior. New York: Norton, 1929. Pp. 
227. $3.00.—The authors discuss the following top- 
ies: the nervous system, the first human responses, 
the relation of sensori-motor development to the 
growth of intelligence, the observation of the emo- 
tions, the nature of the emotions and their influence 
upon behavior, the development of personality, and 
personality and social behavior. The experimental 
material has been previously published. (See I: 
683, 2694; IL: 585; III: 1252, 2058.)—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

2927. Smith, H. B. Meaning. J. Phil., 1929, 26, 
182-185.—An assertion is meaningful in proportion 
as the question of its truth or falsity ean be made an 
issue either of experience or reflection. A judgment 
of fact which can receive no experimental confirma- 
tion is neither true nor false, but meaningless. A 
rational assertion is beyond doubt when it has once 
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been shown that its denial leads to its reassertion. 
An assertion, such as the paradox of Epimenides, 
may be true or false but specifically neither true nor 
false —A. P. Brogan (Texas). 

2928. Sommer, R. Zeitschriften fiir psychische 
Hygiene und psychiatrische Prophylaxie. (Jour- 
nals for mental hygiene and psychiatric prophy- 
laxis.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. 
Hygiene, 1928, 1, 155-157.—The author points out 
that mental hygiene in Germany is now represented 
by two journals, the Allgemeine drztliche Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychotherapie und psychische Hygiene, edited 
by Sommer personally, and the Zeitschrift fiir 
psychische Hygiene, which is the official organ of 
the German Association for Mental Hygiene. There 
is much overlapping between the field covered by 
these journals and the field of psychiatry proper. 
It is expected that the official journal will treat of 
mental hygiene in the narrow sense while the au- 
thor’s journal will develop the broader concept of 
mental hygiene in its social applications.—M. N. 
Crook (Clark). 

2929. Spearman, C. Formalism or association- 
ism? Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 19, 328-331.—The 
controversy between the Gestalt and the associationist 
schools is summarized by Spearman, who considers 
that while the associationists have the better of the 
argument, they still fail to explain the “ disposition 
or order” of the sensory elements.—H. Banister 
(Cambridge, England). 

2930. Sturtevant, E. H. The Linguistic Society 
of America. Psychol. Bull., 1929, 26, 335-338.— 
Announcement of organization and aims.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2931. Warden, C. J. A standard unit animal 
maze for general laboratory use. J. Genet. Psychol., 
1929, 36, 174-176—The Warner-Warden multiple- 
unit form of maze material allowing for variety of 
maze patterns is described.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

2932. Warden, C. J. A symmetrical linear maze 
for use in the analysis of animal serial learning. 
J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 177-178.—A linear ar- 
rangement of the Warner-Warden unit maze is rec- 
ommended.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2933. Weiss, A. P. Some succor for Professor 
Kuo. Psychol. Rev., 1929, 36, 254~255.—Kuo is sup- 
ported against Tolman and Rosenow.—H. Helson 
(Bryn Mawr). 

2934. Wheeler, W. M. Present tendencies in bio- 
logical theory. Scient. Mo., 1929, 28 97-109.—In 
the extreme confusion in biology, the most acute con- 
tingency is between psychology and the other sci- 
ences. The emergence theory, the Gestalt theory 
and behaviorism may, with some mutual adjustment, 
yield a provisional synthesis, or at any rate clarify 
the conflict. These theories are so similar that they 
may be regarded as many partial aspects of the 
single conception “organicism.” Though the oppo- 
sitions may be clarified or toned down, certain of 
them will remain because organisms embrace no less 
than four disparate levels of emergence, the physico- 
chemical, the organismal, the mental and the social. 
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Hence, till the advent of a few super-Einsteins, 
theoretical biology must stand as a combination of 
oppositions.—O. L. Tinklepaugh (Yale). 


[See also abstracts 2693, 3074, 3105, 3107, 3305, 
3315. ] 
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Tests of hearing. Science, 1928, 


2935. [Anon.] 


67, x The test tone ean be switched on and off and 
chan from one ear to the other, in addition to the 
nece measurements of intensitv.—R. R. Wil- 
Le by (Clark 

2936. [Anon.] How to light paintings. Science, 
1928, 67, x Suggestions are given for the pre- 
vention of reflection and of fading due to ultra-vio- 
let light R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


> 


2937. [Anon.] 
of sound. 


Multiple walls for the absorption 
1928, 67, xiv.—High frequency 
stopped by a layer of 


ence, 


ounds re satisfactorily 

porous material, but those of low frequency require 
a more resistant layer a short distance from the main 
wi R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2938. Banister, H., & Pollock, K. G. The accom- 
modation time of the eye. Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 
19, 394-396.—The time taken by a subject to change 
the a mmodat the eye trom a distant object 

object (0.4 1s meas- 
specially double 


on of 
6.1 meter to a near meters ) 


iret means of a 


designed 


tar p Preliminary experiments show varia- 
subject from day to day, and 
between individuals, varying from 
Banister (Cambridge, England). 

Vision cromatica y aptitud 
vision and professional apti- 

d. Orient. Profes. d. l. Esc. d. 
50.—In vocational aptitude test- 
yr vision should by no means be 
nany professions, as bus-driver, sailor, 
aviator, ete., disturbances of color 


wr? , ths Saal 
i “ili 
, 


mat Tey Cees 


2 H. 
 Collado, F. 


profesional. ( 
a 


40 t if 


* the field at | 
Tt eo 


auw employee 
vision may lead to catastrophe. When it is remem- 
bere at illness, infections of various kinds, fa- 
e, intoxication, ete., may affect color vision, it is 
e to have appropriate color tests given at 
regular ervals in many of the professions.—J. W. 
Vaane Clark ) 


940. Collins, M. The Rayleigh color equation 
with rotating discs. Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 19, 
387-393.—In s preliminary investigation 100 men 

100 women were tested as to the amount of red 
green wi when rotated on a color wheel 
tant illumination, gave yellow, black and 


and 
and 


1 
en, 


under cons 

‘ Though the normal for both sexes was about 
the same, a considerable sex difference was found in 
that the readings obtained from the women showed 
much less seatter than those from the men, four of 
whom were color-blind. The experiment is being 


continued.—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 


2941. Danjon, A. L’acuité visuelle et ses varia- 
tions. Visual acuity and its variations.) Rev. 
d’optique théoretique et instrumentale, 1928, 7, 205- 
214.—If one measures visual acuity by means of a 
series of parallel and equidistant lines, it is found 
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that as one goes farther and farther from the object 
a limiting distance is found beyond which the lines 
are no longer seen, only a uniformly gray surface 
being visible. This distance gives the limiting angle 
for that pereeption of the distance between two con- 
secutive lines which constitutes visual acuity. This 
acuity varies with the brightness of the stimulus- 
object and with the contrast between the gray of the 
lines and the background. Variation seems to be 
produced by a simple relation between the variation 
caused by the brightness alone and the smallest per- 
ceptible contrast for the same brightness. Visual 
acuity tends towards a limiting value (about 12 
when the brightness of the field diminishes and ap- 
proaches the threshold of pereeption.) For each 
brightness value acuity varies as a linear function of 
the contrast of the lines augmented by the brightness. 
The minimal angular value and the contrast factor can 
be incorporated into a general formula. Using as a 
basis Helmholtz’s hypothesis relative to the optical 
aberration of the eye, the author takes account of cer- 
tain calculated results which are in accord with the 
experimental results for brightness which range from 
average to just perceptible values. For the greatest 
brightness, anomalies are found which may be ex- 
plained by the glare which renders the eye less sensi- 
tive to small contrasts.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2942. de Silva, H. R. An analysis of the visual 
perception of movement. Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 19, 
268-305.—Special apparatus was constructed which 
permitted the exposure, against a black background, 
of two bright lines. The time interval between the 
exposures of the lines and also their distance apart 
could be varied. Sometimes a line came in when the 
first line disappeared, moved towards and disappeared 
when the second line appeared, thus giving an actual 
moving object: on other occasions the two lines alone 
were shown successively, with no actual movement of 
an object in the space between them. Experiments 
were carried out (1) to determine the effects of 
physical differences (variations in the distance 
tween the lines; variations in the speed of move- 
ment and the length of the pause between the ex- 
posures of the two lines; variations in the exposure 
times and light intensity), and (2) to study some of 
the effects of central determinants, such as physical 
clearness, expectancy, sets, ete., on the perception of 
Two fundamental attributes 
of the phenomenon of movement appear, namely, 
“movingness” and the “ vehicle-of-movement.” 
Movingness is very intimately connected in experi- 
ence with the attributes of extensity and potensity, 
and is relatively independent of the attributes of 
quality and intensity; on the stimulus side it is most 
directly comparable to physical velocity. The ob- 
ject which moves’ (vehicle-of-movement) varies 
greatly in clearness. The chief distinction between 
slow and fast real movement, and between real move- 
ment and apparent movement, seems to lie in the 
relative clearness or obscurity of the vehicle-of-move- 
ment. With real movement at high velocities the 
perception of movingness may disappear, while the 
best conditions for the appearance of the illusion 
of apparent movement are short distances between 


he- 


apparent movement. 
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objects, short pauses between their exposures, and 
to a lesser extent, long exposure times and increase 
in the light intensity. The effects of the central 
determinants are very marked. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances a single stationary line may be seen to 
move, @ moving object may be seen as stationary, or 
movement may appear to be in the direction oppo- 
site to the actual direction. Introspection is inade- 
quate to give a complete account of the perception 
of movement, since so many significant details are 
never clearly represented in consciousness. Au ex- 
planation of the various phenomena is put forward 
in terms of Head’s theory of schematism, with the 
help of three further concepts, viz., attention, clear- 
ing-up, and clearness-status—H. Banister (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

2943. Ganguli, M. L. Visual perception of geo- 
metrical figure. Indian J. Psychol., 1928, 3, 142- 
147.—The problem of the size of the gap in a series 
of stimuli which ean be filled in perception was at- 
tacked using a single geometrical figure, a circle, 
with gaps of various extent (from zero to 45°) in 
the cireumference. Seven subjects were used and 
2,500 readings were secured. The method of right 
and wrong cases and the gradation method were em- 
ployed for determination of the threshold. Whip- 
ple’s portable camera-tachistoscope with an _ ex- 
posure time of about 3.5¢ was used for presentation 
of the figures. Individual threshold differences were 
found. Threshold values changed with the different 
positions of the gaps. The threshold value for the 
lower portion of the cirele was greater than that for 
the upper portion. The threshold value was found 


to be relative to the size of the figure. (Circles 
5.2 em. and 6.4 em. in diameter were used.) Dif- 
ferent results were obtained for the two different 


methods used. In the gradation method the subject 
was aware of the figure while in the constant method 
varieties of geometrical figures were interpolated.— 
K. Jensen (Qhio State). 

2944. Hecht, 8S. A quantitative basis for the re- 
lation between visual acuity and illumination. 
Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1927, 13, 569-574.—Koenig 
has shown that visual acuity increases very nearly 
as the logarithm of the intensity of illumination. 
Hecht says visual acuity is an expression of the re- 
solving power of the retina, which in turn is a fune- 
tion of the number of elements present per unit area. 
But since rods and cones remain fixed in number, 
variations in acuity must be due to functional changes 
in the elements. At low illuminations, when only 
rods are functional, visual acuity is low. As illumi- 
nation increases, the average distance between func- 
tional elements decreases, the cones come into play, 
and visual acuity increases. When all the cones are 
active no further inerease is possible. This pro- 
posed explanation rests on the functional separate- 
ness of rods and cones and is further substantiated 
by the fact that in the completely color-blind the 
eone part of the curve disappears. The assumption 
underlying this explanation of visual acuity is “ that 
the rod and cone populations of nelina are like most 
other biological populations in the way in which 
their special sensory characteristic is distributed 
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individuals,” i.e., along a 


among their constituent 
Landis (Smith 


normal probability ecurve.—A. T. 
College). 

2945. Incze, A. Wher die richtige Bestimmung 
des blinden Fleckes. (On the correct determination 
of the blind spot.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 1928, 99, 
670-677.—Campimetrical measurements of the blind 
spot were taken in 33 subjects and angular values 
for the horizontal and vertical diameters are re- 
ported. Two procedures were used in measuring 
each blind spot; in the first the test object was 
moved from the visual area into the blind area, while 
in the second this order was reversed. Contrary to 
what one might expect, the first or centripetal pro- 
cedure consistently gave smaller dimensions than the 
second. The “blind ring” defined by the concentric 
boundaries resulting from the two procedures was 
tested in several ways. Despite some indications of 
visibility therein, it was concluded that the ring 
properly belongs to the blind spot and that the 
centrifugal procedure giving the larger dimensions 
is preferable. The smaller boundary from the cen- 
tripetal movement is probably an artifact of techni- 
que, though both procedures together may be diag- 
nostically useful.—S. M. Newhall (Yale). 


2946. Kuroda, R. Studien iiber eine Horemp- 
findung ohne ausserliche Tonreize (das Innengehor). 
(Studies concerning an auditory sensation without 
external tonal stimulus—inner hearing.) Oto-Rhino- 
Laryngologia (Fu Kuo Ka), 1929, 2, 337-346.— 
(From the psychological institute of the Imperial 
Keijo University in Korea.) Inner hearing, which 
tends to react without external tonal stimulus, has 
remained totally unnoticed until now. The author 
regards such a sensation as a given physiological 
fact, and for the first time has instituted investiga- 
tions concerning it in five men. He investigated its 
existence, nature, intensity and duration, rhythm, 
direction, and modifiability by psychic impulses, 
light sensations, and different noises in sound-proof 
space, ete. The author now raises the question 
whether this auditory sensation is of cochlear origin, 
or, if the sensation is caused by blood pressure, why 
the eighth cranial nerve reacts upon the blood pres- 
sure. He discusses inner hearing as a whole in rela- 
tion to psychology and points in conclusion to the 
significance of investigations (1) on the relations 
to this auditory sensation of inherited deafness, of 
bilateral auditory acuity, and of vestibular func- 
tion, and (2) on individual differences——T. Daito. 


2947. Ladd-Franklin, C. Color and color-theories. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1929. Pp. xv +284. 12/6 
net.—See III: 2527—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

2948. Lau, —. Wher den Zusammenhang von 
optischer und akustischer Wahrnehmung. (The 
interrelation of visual and auditory perception.) 
Psychotechn. Zsch., 1929, 4, 15-17.—Using as a basis 
very interesting observations made on the source of 
auditory stimulation, e.g., in speaking men, with re- 
versed field glasses, observatory tubes, ete., the author 
describes the influence of the total situation upon the 
hearing person. Perceptual loudness is not a fune- 
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tion of the physical intensity of the sound, but 
changes according to the field of vision with which it 
is associated.—F’. Giese (Stuttgart). 

2949. Levinsohn, G. Neue Wege zur Bekampfung 
der Kurzsichtigheit. (New means of combating 
myopia.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 1928, 99, 569-586.— 
The author agrees with an old view, viz., that close 
work promotes myopia, but disagrees with the ex- 
planation that the optie tensions gradually extend 
the eye-ball. His view is that the bent-over position 
of the head and body which is typical of close work 
allows the eye to be drawn out and gradually length- 
ened by the direct action of gravity. Theoretical and 
factual support of this view is given, including ex- 
periments on apes and other mammals. Improved 
desks for school children and other pedagogical im- 
plieations are diseussed.—S. M. Newhall (Yale). 


2950. Longstreth, C. M. Maintenance of equi- 
librium in aviation. Repr. from U. S. Naval Med. 
Bull., 1928, 27, No. 1. Pp. 9.—The author summar- 
izes present know'edge of the sense modalities instru- 
mental in maintaining equilibrium with special ref- 
erence to aviation. He concludes, “It would seem 


that equilibrium is maintained in the flyer by vision, 
muscle sense, and possibly by the hydrostatic changes 
in the body tissues. The tactile sense may possibly 
give some information at times, but it is not to be 
depended upon, while the kinetic-static sense can 


probably be considered as giving misleading infor- 
mation and may even be detrimental at times.”—C. 
WV. Louttit (Hawaii). 

2951. Luckiesh, M. Contributions of science to 
the lighting art. Science, 1927, 65, 531-535.—Most 


of the article is given to the contributions from the 
physical sciences; but there is reference to the newer 
fields of color photometry, glare, visibility, fatigue, 
acuity, contrast, street and automobile lighting, ete.— 


R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2952. Marinesco, —, Sager, O., & Kreindler, A. 
L’excitabilité rétinienne dans deux cas d’héméra- 
lopie par rétinite pigmentaire. (Retinal excitability 
in two cases of hemeralopia through pigment reti- 
nitis.) Rev. neur., 1929, 36, 507-509.—The authors 


| 


made some chronaximetrie measurements on _ the 


retinas of certain patients, using Bourguignon’s tech- 
nique. There was heterochronism between the multi- 
polar and bipolar neurones of the rods during the 
day and a disappearance of this heterochronism 


during the night. There was no heterochronism in 
the case of the cones.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2953. Pal, G. Stimulus-error in the determina- 
tion of D. L. Indian J. Psychol., 1928, 3, 189-193. 

Presents the conclusions drawn from a series of 
experiments designed to determine the D. L. in 
weight discrimination and test it in the light of 
Weber’s law. Brief mention is made of the experi- 
mental work of Titehener, MeDougall, Friedlander, 
Fernberger, Reid and Rudisill. The author con- 
cludes from the data that the stimulus attitude yields 
the lowest D. L. values and the kinesthetic attitude 
the highest. Precision is keenest in the kinesthetic 
attitude. Weber’s law seems to be valid in each case. 
[t is diffieult to keep one attitude, whether it be the 
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stimulus attitude or the process attitude, constant. 
The D. L. values remain relatively constant when 
attitude is directed exclusively to the stimulus, to the 
pressure, or to the kinesthetic factors, but vary when 
the attitude shifts from one to another of these fac- 
tors.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Normal). 


2954. Ponzo, M. [Illusioni negli apprezzamenti di 
collettivita. (On illusions in estimating quantities.) 
Arch. ital. di psicol., 1928, 7, 1-37.—Ponzo considers 
various factors influencing our judgments in esti- 
mating quantities presented visually. Such factors 
are figural extension, the shape of the figural ele- 
ments, the distance between these elements, and sub- 
jective factors. 28 figures—-H. Kliiver (Behavior 
Research Fund). 

2955. Pradines, M. Sur l’objectivité des odeurs 
et des saveurs. (The objectivity of odors and 
tastes.) J. de psychol., 1929, 26, 16-73.—The author 
points out that olfactory and gustatory sensations are 
closely related to biological needs and have a teleo- 
logical value. That these sensations are not entirely 
subjective may be inferred from their various tem- 
poral and spatial attributes. These are discussed at 
some length. The exteriority and specificity of taste 
and smell are also discussed. The outstanding cri- 
terion of the objectivity of these sensations is the 
fact that they ean be predicted from the stimulus 
itself. It is practically impossible to demonstrate 
the existence of neutral and painful odors and tastes. 
A division into pleasant and unpleasant is evident 
and follows from the relation of these modalities to 
the biological needs. The author’s diseussion is en- 
tirely theoretical—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


2956. Samanta, M. N. Visual estimation of 
angles. Indian J. Psychol., 1928, 3, 185-188.—An 
experiment to measure accuracy in the visual estima- 
tion of angles. Acute angles were underestimated, 
contrary to the usual finding—JL. A. Averill (Wor- 
eester Normal). 


2957. Tagawa, 8. Wher die Dispersion der brech- 
enden Medien des Auges. (On the dispersion of the 
refractive media of the eye.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 
1928, 99, 587-610.—Refractive indices and disper- 
sion values in the range of wave-lengths 436 to 656 
are presented in 18 tables and a summarizing graph 
of wave-length against refraction. The data are of 
human and rabbit eyes, mostly the latter. Lens, 
aqueous, vitreous, and lachrymation were measured 
with the Pulfrich refractometer, while the cornea and 
the corneal epithelium required a less direct method. 
For each medium, the index of refraction is found 
to vary inversely as the wave-length. All the media 
show normal dispersion. The dispersion curves, 
with two exceptions, are very similar in form to that 
of water. In the ease of the corneal epithelium re- 
fraction varies much more rapidly in relation to 
wave-length than in the other media. The other ex- 
ception is the lenticular nucleus, which departs com- 
paratively little from the water rule. Another re- 
sult is that the reflection of light incident upon the 
corneal surface is found to inerease greatly as the 
wave-length diminishes.—S. M. Newhall (Yale). 
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2958. Tinker, M. A. Visual apprehension and 
perception in reading. Psychol. Bull., 1929, 26, 223- 
240.—A review of 110 titles. The distinction be- 
tween range of attention and visual apprehension is 
pointed out. Caleulation of the statistical limen is 
recommended as the most reliable measure. Data 
from many studies are presented to show the rela- 
tionships of visual apprehension to: method of re- 
porting by the subject; differences in material used, 
dots, lines, letters, digits, ete.; grouping into higher 
perceptual units; total number of items presented; 
colors and brightness; length of exposure; practice; 

ge; intelligence; reading and other school achieve- 
ments; ete. Data are also presented from studies on 
perception in reading bearing upon the role of eye 
movements; the role of total form and of determin- 
ing letters; and the problem of types of readers.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2959. Walls, G. L. The photo-mechanical changes 
in the retina of mammals. Science, 1928, 67, 655- 
656.—It was desired to determine whether there is 
pigment change consequent on light adaptation; the 
deer-mouse was used, and to control for the possibil- 
ity of individual differences the two eyes of the 
same animal were excised and sectioned, one light- 
adapted and the other dark-adapted. No differ- 
ences were found. The author finds this in agree- 
ment with his expectation, since phylogenetically the 
mechanism of pigment migration as a means of 
protecting the rods and exposing the cones seems to 
have been degenerating in favor of the more effi- 
cient mechanism of adaptation by means of pupil 
variation.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2960. Weekers, L. Hémianopsie double avec 
intégrité de la vision centrale. Topographie du 
centre cortical de la vision maculaire et des radia- 
tions optiques correspondantes. (Double hemianop- 
sia with integrity of the central vision. Topography of 
the cortical center of the macular vision and of the 
corresponding optic radiations.) J.de neur. et de psy- 
chiat., 1928, 28, 685-696—Double hemianopsia, in 
which both halves of each visual field are eliminated 
but the central vision is preserved, is very rare. 
It has been observed in a number of arterio-scelerotic 
and uremic cases as a result of cerebro-vascular 
lesions. Findings based upon traumatic conditions 
in recent wars show that the cortical center of vision 
extends over the entire length of the calcarine fis- 
sure, over the inferior part of the cuneus and the 
superior part of the lingual lobe. The macular 
vision is projected upon the posterior part of the 
ealearine fissure, while the peripheral visual field is 
projected upon the anterior part. This anatomic 
distribution explains that the macular vision may be 
intact, though the peripheral vision is more or less 
abolished. Integrity of the central vision, however, 
is also observed in sub-cortical lesions and the author 
suggests as explanation that the fibers to the macula 
may be conveyed in a separate bundle. Pecularities 
of the vascularization of the occipital pole are also 
of importance. The region of the ecalearine fissure 
is supplied by the posterior cerebral artery through 
three branches’ and it is therefore possible that por- 
tions of the macular center may escape destruction. 


age ; 
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A ease history is given with several diagrams of the 
visual disturbanece.—H. C. Syz (New York City). 


[See also abstracts 2970, 2971, 2993, 2994, 30153, 
3060, 3097, 3196.] 


FEELING AND EMOTION 


2961. Alvarez, W. C. Ways in which emotion 
can affect the digestive tract. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 
1929, 92, 381-387.—Some cases are reported in 
which there were signs of a psychic increase in in- 
testinal tone and activity. Much experimental evi- 
dence has been gathered to show that emotions can 
stimulate or inhibit not only peristalsis but also the 
flow of salivary, pancreatic and intestinal juices. 
Normally, the sight, smell and thought of food pre- 
pare the digestive tract for the work it has to do. 
Not only mental but also physical fatigue can inter- 
fere with this process. A syndrome is described in 
which most of the sphincters of the body are hyper- 
sensitive and hypertonic. It is suggested that effort 
be made to warn patients against eating when 
absent-minded, mentally upset, or greatly fatigued.— 
G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


2962. Benharnou, Ed., Marchioni, —, & Nouchy, 
—. La splénocontraction a l’émotion chez l‘homme 
normal. (Splenic contraction as related to emotion 
in the normal man.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1929, 100, 
461-463.—The spleen of a normal man contracts 
abruptly under the influence of emotion, and this 
contraction can persist for a long time. Emotion in 
a normal man is accompanied by an immediate poly 
globism which can persist several minutes. This 
polyglobism seems to be closely related to the con 
traction of the spleen. This observation brings new 
support to Cannon’s theory on emotion, for the 
spleen is the organ which is the most sensitive to 
adrenalin.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2963. Brown, J. F. The methods of Kurt Lewin 
in the psychology of action and affection. Psychol. 
Rev., 1929, 36, 200-221.—The purpose of this paper 
is to eall attention to the work being done under the 
direction of Kurt Lewin in the fields of action and 
affection from the point of view of Gestalt. On the 
theoretical side, Lewin first insists that we must have 
laws that hold under all conditions, both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. We must distinguish be 
tween genotypically and phenotypically different 
types of behavior, for two acts may be phenotypically 
quite different and genotypically identical, or the 
reverse. In the field of action and emotion we have 
to do with psychie tensions which, like physical 
ones, tend to come to a state of equilibrium. In- 
stead of being a mere mechanical response to the 
stimulus, a reaction is governed by all the forees in 
the field of behavior. The attempt is made to intro- 
duce a dynamic factor in behavior which is missing 
in behaviorism. In his experimental work, Lewin 
has been able to measure the intensity of these ten- 
sions, thereby demonstrating their reality. Several 
papers of Lewin and his students along the lines of 
memory, habituation, and volition are summarized. 
Certain results from these experiments tend to cor- 
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2964-2970 
roborate and shed light on the Freudian and Adlerian 
mechanisms. There are 11 titles in the bibliography, 
while the body of the article contains references to 
work not yet published—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


2964. Frank, L. K. The management of tensions. 
imer. J. Sociol., 1928, 33, 705-736.—The develop- 
ment of personality may be studied from the point 
of view of the individual’s learning how to manage 
his physiological tensions. The child is functionally 
complete and efficient at birth in the sympathetic 
reactions or so-called emotional responses. A shock 
or blocked activity may cause a condition of “panic,” 

tensional problems, to which the 


vynieh presents 
child must learn to react in terms of socially sanc- 
tioned behavior. Youth is a period which should be 


and diffuse ten- 


oceupied with learning to sustain 
ons and to achieve more remote tensional releases 
ceording to the demands of society. Sex tensions 
their adjustment during adolescence present a 
diffeult problem, which, if not rightly solved, may 
ng about faulty adjustment. The ways in which 
meet these problems serve as the basis 
the classifying of personality into two types, 
e status type, and (2) the objective type. The 
m are most concerned with the status they 
ereate and leave with others; the latter have little 
diffeulty with their tensional problems, and will 
efore more concerned with objective goals 
al meat ol reaching them ( Adapted trom Amer. 

rT < 


2 Raines, L. Emotion; a classified bibliog- 
raphy. Bull. Bibliog., 1929, 13, 153-155.—“This 
bhography attempts to list most ol the literature 

to January Ist, 1929.” The pres 

ers the classification and the first 101 

C (of 540 numbers in M primary 
order, after 
relterences, specific emo 
: feeling, affection, p. u., 
ete., neural correlate of emotion, glandular and bodily 
changes, tests of emotionality, personality, ete., 
of investigation, emotion in works on 

ramaties, public speaking, ete., abnormal, clinical, 
ol and edueation, development, and 
classified.—R. R. Willoughby 
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renera not otherwise 


Stratton, G. M. Emotion and the inci- 
dence of disease: the influence of the number of 
diseases, and of the age at which they occur. 
1929, 36, 242-253.—Data are pre- 

the following conclusions regard- 
of emotion and disease: (1) persons 

have been subject to disease tend 


2006. 


! ter life to respond more intensely to anger- 

and probably fear-situations, 
have from serious 
2) of persons alike in having had disease, 
had a greater range of diseases prob- 
to respond more intensely to fear situa- 
do those who have had a lesser range; 
3) the period of life at which our diseases occur is 
probably important for our emotions, 11 to 15 years 
ing of significance for fear and the first six years 


= Ai 


also to 


do persons who been free 


Ost who nave 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


of childhood being most significant for anger.—H. 

Helson (Bryn Mawr). 

[See also abstracts 2987, 2988, 2991, 2997, 3009, 
3115, 3342.] 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


2967. Cathcart, E. P., & Dawson, 8. Persistence. 
II. Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 19, 343-356.—Continu- 
ing their former experiments (see II: 2698) Cath- 
vart and Dawson find that persistence is to be found 
in remembering colors, the pitch of a note and the 
size of simple geometrical figures. It seems probable 
that this is an expression of a common principle, a 
tendency to respond to a similar situation with the 
response made most recently —H. Banister (Cam- 
bridge). 

2968. Gorphe, R. L’éducabilité du témoignage. 
(The eduecability of testimony.) Psychol. et vie, 
1929, 3, 53-56.—Learning to testify includes a whole 
series of tasks. In the first place one must observe 
profitably and quickly, fixate one’s attention on what 
is important to be retained, and then keep these 
recollections safe from the distorting influences of 
the environment. Finally these recollections must be 
reproduced clearly and faithfully just as they have 
been conserved, without forcing one’s memory or 
concerning oneself about form to the detriment of 
the exactness of the report. All this is educable, and 
it should be developed along with memory, attributes 
of observation, attention, and veracity—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2969. Maity, H. P. An analytical study of the 
memorisation process. Indian J. Psychol., 1928, 3, 
175-184.—The Ebbinghaus method of complete mem- 
orization takes no note of the errors that occur dur- 
ing the course of committing a datum. It should be 
helpful to consider these errors. An experiment in- 
volving the learning of 12 nonsense syllables was 
set up by the author. After each exposure of the 
list, the subject first counted from 1 to 20 and then 
tried to reproduce the list in the correct order. In- 
stead of the usual introspection, this was followed 
by a questionnaire asking detailed and specified in- 
formation. On the basis of “ memorization score ” 
the subjects were classified into good, mediocre, and 
bad learners. Analysis of results revealed two types 
of errors: those of omission (e.g., lapse of acquired 
syllables, or lapse of acquired associations), and 
those of commission (e.g., the perseveration of wrong 
syllables, the perseveration of wrong associations, 
and insertions). Good memorizers fall least often 
into any of these five errors, while bad memorizers 
fall into them from two to four times as often as 
good memorizers. An analysis of each of the five 
types of error found is presented, and the thesis 
developed that errors of reproduction are significant 
for psychological study of the mental characteristics 
of learners.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Normal). 

2970. Masson-Oursel, P. L’écart entre l’imagina- 
tion et la perception. (The distance between imagi- 
nation and perception.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 
13-15.—The imaginative are often set: in opposition 
to the realists. The author shows that it is necessary 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


to consider the close connection between perception 
and imagination, for these two joint functions ecan- 
not be developed separately. The separation of 
perception and imagination is, from the objective 
point of view, a question of the relativity of things, 
and, from the subjective point of view, it is a ques- 
tion of the spontaneity and the activity of thought. 
The life of the mind is possible only between these 
two extremes.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2971. Pialat, E. Recherches sur la fonction 
mnémonique de la forme et de la couleur dans les 
images colorées. (Researches on the mnemonic 
function of form and color in colored images.) J. 
de psychol., 1929, 26, 101-121.—The author was 
concerned with knowing the extent to which form 
and color united in the same figure have mnemonic 
independence. Nonsense words were paired with 
black forms, colored forms, and colored circles. 
There were 24 varieties of tints and a variety of 
forms. Three series of couples comprising 4 each of 
the above mentioned groups were presented 10 times 
and then the subject was called upon to reproduce 
them. 15 subjects were used. The number of errors 
in reproduction for words associated with black 
forms, with colored forms, with colored circles, ete., 
are treated statistically. While certain differences 
exist, these do not seem to be statistically reliable. 
A number of similar experiments testing the in- 
fluence of form as such, color as such, ete., are pre- 
sented. The outstanding facts derived from the in- 
vestigation are the following: (1) From the point 
of view of the power of evocation there is little dif- 
ference between diversely colored forms and forms 
of uniform tint. (2) Where the forms are familiar 
and not numerous a change of the color element has 
little influence on reproduction. (3) When the fig- 
ures are novel and numerous a suppression of color 
differences leads to a diminution of reproductive 
power. (4) When the degree of differentiation of 
the forms is gradually changed a change in color 
has a deleterious influence on reproduction. (5) 
Where the forms are identical, color is the unique 
agent of differentiation. (6) A change in the form 
of the colored figures often leads to confusion. (7) 
A progressive diminution of the form element leads 
to a gradual increase in effectiveness of the color 
element. In conclusion the author states that “ the 
relative importance of form and color in perception 
is essentially a function of the degree of adaptation 
of these two factors to the needs and tendencies which 
dominate the subject at the moment of perception.” 
—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


2972. Rodier, G. Intuition féminine et logique 
masculine. (Feminine intuition and masculine logic.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 210-211.—These differences 
are somewhat superficial, but they have an underly- 
ing reason which is biological. The psychology of 
woman is above all else a matter of defense, while 
that of man is chiefly a matter of the brain. Intuition 
in woman is like the diagnosis of a physician. The 
superiority of feminine intuition over man’s logic 
comes from the fact that reality is complex and il- 
logical, not simple and not constructed like the brain 
of man.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


297 1—2976 


2973. Rodrigues, G. Le jugement. (Judgment.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 31-32.—Judgment, in the 
true sense of the word, is an intellectual reaction to 
one’s environment. It implies truth or error, and it 
is related to instinct in that it is likewise a means of 
adaptation. However, judgment is an adaptation to 
the new and the variable and not to the old and the 
already learned. Judgment is changeable instinct, 
just as instinct is fixed judgment.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

2974. Sen Gupta, N. N. Nature of attention. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1928, 3, 157-167.—The traditional 
view of the nature of attention is not satisfactory. 
Definitions and textbook discussions are inadequate. 
Ribot and Ebbinghaus conceive it in terms of what 
happens in the total field of consciousness which is 
subjected to attention. Such a conception fails, 
however, to reveal the essential features. Some 
psychologists define it in terms of its attributes: in 
tensity, clearness, and duration or perseveration. 
The first of these essential features—intensity—is 
not tenable, since it is incompatible with facts. The 
second—clearness—is likewise untenable (though at- 
tention is defined quite widely today in terms of 
clearness) because it bears no specific correlation 
with the stimulus and the peripheral conditions; be- 
cause the concept of clearness itself is not sufficiently 
well formulated to serve the needs of a theory ot 
attention; and because it has not been accepted as 
a criterion of attention with sufficient unanimity. 
The concept of attention as a state of perseverance, 
however, is a wholly tenable one, and we may define 
attention as a process of organic adjustment—peri- 
pheral and central—which secures the perseveration 
of experiences. This view is supported by the fact 
that such factors as repetition, intensity, primacy, 
emotional tone, ete., which determine the persistence 


of experience, serve also to induce attention. Furthe 
more, many of the experiments in attention are 
largely tests of persivtence of impressions. Hyper 


trophy of attention, as Ribot employs the term, indi- 
cates nothing more than a persistence of a certain 
experience.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Normal). 

2975. Tassy, E. La provocation naturelle de l’at- 
tention. (The natural stimulus for attention.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 32-34.—The article is an ex- 
position of ideative erethism.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor 
bonne ). 


[See also abstracts 2927, 2954, 3011, 3281.] 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2976. de Burlet, H. M. Zur vergleichenden Anat- 
omie und Physiologie des perilymphatischen 
Raumes. (On the comparative anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the perilymphatie space.) Acta Oto-Laryn- 
gol., 1929, 18, 153-187.—There are 22 illustrations 
of the perilymphatiec space in various vertebrates, 
including several species of amphibians and reptiles, 
birds, and mammals. In all vertebrates the sense 
organs in the labyrinth are divided into two groups. 
The group reacting to change of position of the 
organism consists of three cristae ampullares, the 
macula utriculi, the macula lagenae, the macula sac- 
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euli, and the papilla neglecta. The second group, 
capable of reacting when the labyrinth is not in mo- 
tion, consists of the papilla amphibiorum, the 
papilla basilaris, and the macula saceculi. Part of the 
perilymphatie chambers is a conducting system lead- 
ing from the partition to the end-organ. The sense 
organs of the first group are not all present at the 
same time. The sense organs of the second group 
are found in some fish and all land-dwelling verte- 
brates. In all these forms, there is a differentiation 
of the perilymphatie chambers made possible by the 
functioning of the sense organs. The highest form 
of reptile studied, the crocodile, was found to have 
chambers very similar to those of birds and mam- 
mals, and to be equipped with a round and an oval 
window. In the birds and mammals, the perilymph 
conducts sound waves to the end-organs. In all the 
other vertebrates, they lie near to the perilymphatiec 
conducting system, and this activity may be at- 
tributed to them. The author concludes that in one 
fish and in the various reptiles such a conclusion is 
justifiable. All amphibians except the frog con- 
firm the hypothesis by reacting to sound waves. 
The question remains open concerning the function 
of the papilla amphibiorum. With the exception of 
one reptile, the saceulus and cysterna perilymphatica 
lie next to each other. The structure of the macula 
as well as the kind of its coats are so similar to those 
of the macula utriculi that their function could 
hardly be different. A bibliography is given.—M. B. 
Mitchell (Boston State Hospital). 


2977. Forbes, A. The basis of reflex coordination. 
1926, 64, 163-165.—The author examines 
eritically Weiss’s resonance theory of muscle inner- 
vation, based on the observation that supernumerary 
limbs transplanted near normal limb sites in amphi- 
bians develop homologous function; he rejects the 
theory on the ground that there is no evidence that 
a single motor neurone may innervate antagonistic 
muscle fibers. He also finds the physiological re- 
quirements of the theory in conflict with known facts, 
since (1) the release of energy from a muscle fiber 
is not dependent on the strength or quality of the 
stimulus, and (2) the phenomenon of refractory 
phase prevents the transmission of impulses above 
a certain frequency, while responses to frequencies 
this limit are non-discriminative. It is sug- 
that the souree of the coordination may be 
sought in the proprioceptive impulses.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


2978. Franz, 8. I. The evolution of an idea; how 
the brain works. (Faculty Research Lecture.) 
Univ. Calif. at Los Angeles, 1929. Pp. 35.—A re- 
view of the important results of brain localization 
research since the time of Gall. Many of the ex- 
periments conducted by the author on re-education 
of monkeys and human subjects with paralyses re- 
sulting from cerebral lesions are discussed. This 
research has shown that there is not an irreparable 
loss of faculties as a result of cerebral injury, but 
that, by means of re-education, the functional loss 
is compensated for by the utilization of a cireuitous 
path.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 
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2979. Gasser, H. S., & Erlanger, J. The role of 
fiber size in the establishment of a nerve block by 
pressure or cocaine. Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 88, 
581-591.—Previous investigators have used cocaine 
to establish nerve block for the purpose of determin- 
ing the differential susceptibility of nerve fibers to 
depression. Their results tend to indicate that 
cocaine depresses sensory fibers earlier than motor, 
and that the order of disappearance of the cutaneous 
qualities is pain, cold, warm and contact. Although 
the experimental results in regard to pressure as a 
method of nerve blocking are more fragmentary and 
less concordant, they seem to show that the order of 
disappearance is probably just the reverse of that 
for cocaine. The present investigators infer that 
differential susceptibility of nerve fibers to nerve 
block must find its explanation in some quality 
which varies from fiber to fiber. Using frog and 
mammalian nerves of different sizes, they determined 
the normal form of the compound action potential 
waves by the cathode ray oscillograph. Nerve block 
was then imposed and other records were taken. 
The alpha, beta, gamma and delta waves, which 
these men have previously found in the nerve im- 
pulse set up by a simple stimulus, are differently 
affected under the two types of block used. Size of 
nerve fiber also produces different results in the two 
types of block. Pressure has the greatest effect upon 
large fibers, cocaine upon small fibers. Suggestion is 
made that this method may aid in the location of the 
different sensory fibers in a nerve trunk.—M. J. 
Zigler (Wellesley). 

2980. Gasser, H. S., & Erlanger, J. The action 
potential in fibers of slow conduction in spinal roots 
and somatic nerves. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & 
Med., 1929, 26, 647-649.—Reeords of the action po- 
tential of nerves, taken by the cathode ray oscillo- 
graph, when discontinued after 10—-15¢, present con- 
fluent alpha, beta, gamma, and delta waves. These 
together form what the authors characterize as the 
A elevation. With much greater amplification and 
a continuation through 200 to 300¢ two new levels, 
elevations B and C, occur. The three elevations, A, 
B, and C, “are propagated at such diverse rates that 
in less than 1 em. of conduction they become quite 
clear one of the other, in this respect differing 
strikingly from the alpha-beta-gamma waves of A, 
which are confluent at all distances of conduction.” 
It has been shown to a first approximation that fibers 
of the A elevation conduct at a rate proportional to 
their diameters. This does not hold for the B and 
C elevations, hence the authors are forced to the 
conclusion that the rule holds “only in the case of 
fibers belonging to one and the same system.” The 
action potential of the unmyelinated fibers of the 
sympathetic division is assumed to be at the basis 
of the difference in the C elevation. The probable 
reason for the failure of the B elevation to corre- 
spond to the “ fiber-size” rule is that it is homolo- 
gous with the B level of cold-blooded nerve. Other 
explanations are also suggested.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

2981. Heinbecker, P., & Bishop, G. H. Differen- 
tiation between types of fibers in certain compo- 
nents of involuntary nervous system. Proc. Soc. 
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Exper. Biol. & Med., 1929, 26, 645-647.—Three dif- 
ferent types of nerve fiber occur in the involuntary 
nervous system. The oscillograph records corre- 
spondingly show three different groups of waves of 
the conducted action potential of these fibers. Sev- 
eral types of nerve fiber are discussed and certain 
histological characteristics pointed out. These are 
correlated with the type of action potential as shown 
by the reeords.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


2982. Herren, R. Y., & Haterius, H. O. Effect of 
oestrus upon Achilles reflex time. Proc. Soc. Exper. 
Biol. & Med., 1929, 26, 657-658.—8 normal female 
rats with known sex histories were followed through 
18 consecutive cycles, varying from 1-4 cycles per 
individual, and the influence of oestrus on the elec- 
tromyographically determined Achilles reflex time 
was ascertained. Vaginal smears were used to check 
the experimental data. The average reflex time 
for the dioestrus period was .0059 sec.; that for 
oestrus .0079 see. There was an average difference 
between the two periods of .0019 see. This differ- 
ence is felt to be significant. The decreased rate of 
reflex response may have the following possible ex- 
planations: (1) That the sex gland during oestrus 
in some way causes the liberation of a substance 
which inhibits the passage of the nerve impulse 
somewhere along the are; (2) that there is greater 
radiation, and hence a delayal of the appearance of 
the impulse in the muscle, during oestrus; (3) that 
the products of the sex glands disproportionately 
heighten the activity of the higher centers and thus 
lead to a relatively greater inhibition of the lower 
centers. Certain other findings seem to substantiate 
the latter possibility —N. L. Munn (Clark). 


2983. Lhermitte, J. Le lobe frontal, données 
expérimentales anatomocliniques et psychopatho- 
logiques (revue générale). (The frontal lobe: ex- 
perimental, anatomoclinical, and psychopathological 
facts; a general review.) Encéph., 1929, 24, 87-119. 
—The frontal lobe typifies for the brain the most im- 
portant area in which anatomical disturbances do not 
seem to arouse gross functional disorders. After a 
period when it was thought that the frontal lobes 
were the seat of the highest intellectual functions, 
the doubt arose that these lobes have any role in 
psychie life. Then by an about-face the clinicians 
coneeded that the lobes actually have an important 
role. The author emphasizes that the frontal lobe 
undoubtedly exercises a very important influence 
upon mental life and upon certain modalities of 
movement. Frontal activity influences the most com- 
plex and the best adapted movements. It controls 
the adversive and attentional attitudes; and frontal 
mutilations bring in their train a procession of 
psychological disturbances, especially of affective 
activities, of the sentiments which normally sustain 
and reinforce all intellectual activity. The weaken- 
ing of the affective processes, the failure of attention, 
the loss of the coordination of mnemie and intellee- 
tual facts with the possibilities of action give to 
those with frontal lesions a deceptive appearance of 
dementia. A classified bibliography of 78 works 
closes the review.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2982-2985 


2984. Pavlov, I. P. Lecons sur l’activité du cor- 
tex cérébral. (Lectures on the activity of the cere- 
bral cortex.) (Trans. by Mad. I. Trifonoff.) Paris: 
A. Legrand, 1929. Pp. 418. 60 frs.—A complete 
and systematic presentation of 23 lectures given be- 
fore a medical and scientific audience embodying 
the work by Pavlov and his collaborators for the 
last 25 years. The author presents: first, the bases 
and history of the notion of reflexes and of the 
signaling activity of the cerebral cortex as the most 
general physiological activity; and, second, the 
method of investigation of this activity and the con- 
ditions from the formation of conditioned and auto- 
matic reflexes (lst, 2nd, and 3rd lectures). He then 
takes up the inhibition of conditioned reflexes, ex- 
tinction of reflexes, conditioned inhibition, and delay 
(4th, 5th, and 6th lectures). In two lectures (7 and 
8) he considers the analyzing and synthesizing ac- 
tivities of the hemispheres (synthesis and analysis of 
the complex simultaneous excitators and synthesis 
and analysis of the complex successive excitators). 
He then touches upon the study of irradiation and 
the concentration of nervous processes at the level of 
the cortex of the hemispheres: the irradiation of the 
inhibitor processes at the level of determined analyzer 
(cutaneous and auditory, 9th lecture); at the level 
of the cerebral cortex, the irradiation and concen- 
tration of the mosaic processes of the cortex and 
the possibility of the modification of the physiolog- 
ical role of certain of its separate points when others 
are stable. Then explaining the passage of the cor- 
tical cell, under the influence of the conditioned 
exciter, to a state of inhibition, he touches upon the 
question of sleep and of the transitory stages be- 
tween waking and complete sleep, hypnotic state. 
The last seven lectures concern the pathological state 
of the cerebral cortex resulting from diverse fune- 
tional influences: operative influences, disturbances 
of the activity of the light analyzer and of the eu 
taneous-mechanical analyzer, disturbances following 
ablation of the frontal lobes, disturbances of the 
cutaneous-thermic analyzer, and of the motor attempts 
to provoke modifications of the normal behavior of 
the animals by the partial interruption of the con- 
tinuity of the cerebral cortex. The last lecture ap- 
plies to man the experimental facts obtained from 
animals. A bibliography of the works of Pavlov’s 
collaborators terminates the book.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


2985. Pi-Suiier, J., & Fulton, J. F. The influence 
of the proprioceptive system upon the crossed ex- 
tensor reflex. Amer. J. Physiol., 1929, 88, 453-467. 
—A study of the responses of the quadriceps mus- 
cle of decerebrate cats to contralateral and ipsi- 
lateral break-shock stimuli. Sectioning of the pos- 
terior nerve root supplying the muscle reduces the 
latent time and increases the rate of development, 
size, duration and rate of relaxation of the crossed 
extensor reflex. These results are interpreted as 
indicating that the posterior root normally contains 
inhibitors which are excited by sudden contraction 
but which are eliminated by sectioning. Rotation of 
the head produces a similar effect upon the crossed 
extensor reflex, but a reversal effect upon the ipsi- 
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lateral sciatic nerve. The rdle which these inhibitors 
play in normally coordinated movements of extensor 


muscles is indicated.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


2986. von Economo, C. La cytoarchitectonie et 
cérébration progressive. (Cell structure and pro- 
gressive cerebration.) Rev. neur., 1928, 35, 644-672. 

The cerebral cortex is still considered the most 
important substratum for higher intelligence, par- 
ticularly for the functions of apperception, recogni- 
tion, memory, and reasoning. Its special quality 
consists in its ability to gather together all the ex- 
citations which affect it and to save a part of them, 
so that the surplus energy which is not consumed 

direct and momentary action in the reflex ares 
remains in a potential form in the grey cortex. 
Accumulated thus, this energy is associated with and 
uenced and modified by other energies which 
have been accumulated previously in the same fash- 
ion, a condition which is called in psychology the act 
of association. This potential form can be trans- 
formed anew at any moment into active energy and 
ean thus be utilized later as additional energy for 
ringing about motor results from future excitations. 
By this fact our organism is freed from the primi- 

and elementary laws of the simple reflex are with 
lt of amplifying the individual nature of 


; 


{ 
} 

r 
nil 


act by transforming it into an action of personal 
cdeterminatio! The author reviews the structure of 
cerebral cortex and the six types of layers found 

n it He describes the differences in function of the 
principal types: the agranular type, which is 

; the cortical or frontal type, which belongs 

the higher motor functions, the order of actions; 
parietal type, which comprises the tracts in 

ch are located the functions of knowing (com- 
ehension of words, music, reading, numbers, ete., 
, the places where a new, instantaneous sen- 
impression is brought into accord with old ae- 
tions—comprehension and recognition); the 


occipital type, which seems to be only a modification 
f the preceding type; and the granular type of the 
oniocortex, which is a sensorial cortex type, per- 
mitting cortical representations of our five senses. 
These five cortical types with their different physio- 
rical functions are all formed of the same six 


ers of cells, and it is only to this unequal de- 
elopment of layers, varied as regards to different 
inctions and relative development, that we owe 


their diversity of mechanism. The cerebral cortex 
has as its principal function a function determined 
by a particular sense, but it always has in addition 
certain functions of accumulation, of association, 
and of an efferent nature. The quantitative variation 
of this intrinsic, functional activity of any part and 
of the activity which is given to it through its con- 
nections with sense-organs conditions a quantitative 
differentiation which determines the specific function 
of the type. If we consider what has become of 
these types throughout the whole animal series, we 
see that the farther we descend the series, the greater 
is the diminution of these tracts which are important 
for superior intellectual activity (the anterior frontal 
cortex and the inferior central parietal cortex). 
For certain fields, at least, there is a progressive dif- 
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ferentiation in the animal scale, and certain cerebral 
organs are lacking. In going up the phylogenetic 
series all the way to man, we observe not only an 
increase in volume in the brain but also a multipli- 
cation in the number of tracts with specialized strue- 
tures, that is, a more and more pronounced differen- 
tiation of the brain. But since progressive cerebration 
allows particularly of the formation of new cor- 
tical organs and consequeritly of new psychological 
faculties, the author thinks that we can rightly hope 
for a further development of the brain in the future. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2987. Wang, G.-H., Pan, J.-G., & Lu, T.-W. The 
galvanic skin reflex in normal, thalamic, decere- 
brated and spinal cats under anaesthesia. Chinese 
J. Physiol., 1929, 3, 109-122—50 cats were used. 
Under anesthesia the stimulation of the afferent 
nerves gave rise to the galvanic skin reflex, although 
noxious stimuli applied to the receptors in the skin 
were ineffective. When both hemispheres were re- 
moved there was a lengthening of the latency of the 
reflex with little change in the amplitude. After the 
thalami had been extirpated there was a marked 
further increase in the latency and a greater in- 
crease in the intensity of the reflex. No further 
change resulted from further transections of the 
neuraxis. On the basis of their results the authors 
conclude that there are three nerve centers for the 
reflex; a cortical, a thalamic, and a spinal center. 
These centers are discussed. They say, furthermore, 
that “ with the higher centers intact, the galvanic skin 
reflex is induced more quickly and easily by affer- 
ent nerve impulses and that the higher centers exert 
a ‘controlling’ influence over the lower ones.” They 
believe, also, that their results give evidence for the 
argument that the e.m.f. changes observed in the 
galvanie skin reflex have nothing to do with the 
vaso-constrictor reflex—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

2988. Wang, G.-H., & Richter, C. P. Action cur- 
rents from the pad of the cat’s foot produced by 
stimulation of the tuber cinereum. Chinese J. 
Physiol., 1928, 2, 279-284.—Stimulation of the 
tuber cinereum of cats gives rise to the galvanic skin 
reflex. When the midbrain or the sympathetic to 
the foot from which the reflex is led off are sec- 
tioned the reflex is prevented. Stimulation of the 
cut peripheral end of the sympathetic still induces it, 
however. The results seem to indicate that “the 
vegetative center in the tuber cinereum is likely to 
be an important factor in controlling the structures 
which give rise to the galvanic skin reflex . . . the 
important vegetative center is probably not the cor- 
pus subthalamicum as claimed by Karplus and 
Kreidl, but one of the nuclei in the tuber cinereum.” 
—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

2989. Weiss, P. The basis of reflex coordination. 
Science, 1927, 65, 161-162.—The author defends his 
theory of specific accord (on a resonance basis) be- 
tween efferent neural impulses and motor end organs 
against objections by A. Forbes (see III: 2977). 
The critical point is whether the sectioned nerve in 
regenerating branches immediately or remains un- 
branched until near the muscle; the author claims 
that his histological researches, reported in 1924, 
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clearly establish immediate branching and hence 
strongly support his resonance theory.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2964, 3045, 3202, 3389.] 
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2990. Alvarez, W. C. Physiologic studies on the 
motor activities of the stomach and bowel in man. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1929, 88, 650-662.—A study of 
the rhythmic movements, muscular tonus, latent 
period, ete., of the lower alimentary tract in man by 
the balloon method and by the excision of a portion 
of the wall of the tract. There is an account of the 
examination of the muscular responses of the stom- 
ach of an executed criminal, another of a case of 
hernia, and still another of a patient with an ab- 
dominal wall so thin that gastric peristalsis was 
easily visible. In the subject last mentioned it was 
observed that belching followed a reverse wave or 
ripple which broke against the cardiac end of the 
stomach. The sight, thought or taste of food pro- 
duced an increase in the amplitude of contractions 
in a number of subjects —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2991. Cattell, R. B. Experiments on the psychi- 
cal correlate of the psycho-galvanic reflex. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1929, 19, 357-386.—Some maintain that 
the psycho-galvanic reflex indicates emotion, others 
consider that it indicates conation. It is, on the 
other hand, possible that the reflex is related to the 
functioning of some one or two instinctive disposi- 
tions. The present research is an attempt to solve 
the problem. 10 subjects were used, each observing 
for about 16 hours and giving reflex responses to 
96 various stimuli. In about a quarter of the ex- 
periments the subject was given some work to do, 
such as adding 7’s aloud or spot dotting. There 
appears to be some correspondence between “ force 
of character” and magnitude of deflection, while 
irritation, moods, worry and discomfort produce 
maximum responses. Conative experiences gave the 
largest deflections, cognitive the least; deflections 
associated with affective experiences were of inter- 
mediate size. The general shapes of the curves 
seemed to be relatively independent of the stimulus. 
Each subject had a typical curve shape under cer- 
tain conditions, though each varied in apparently the 
same way as an effect of change of mood or of sub- 
jective condition. In carrying out any activity the 
deflections were proportional to the effort involved, 
not to the work done. The paper concludes with a 
résumé of previous work on the psychogalvanic 
reflex, and a discussion of the total results. There 
is a bibliography of 57 titles—H. Banister (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

2992. Clark, J. H. Reversible crystallization in 
tendons and its functional significance. Proc. Nat. 
Acad. Sci., 1928, 14, 526-532.—“ X-ray pin-hole 
diagrams with fresh, moist tendons and ligaments 
show that collagen and elastin exist normally in 
liquid erystal form but that collagen undergoes a 
reversible crystallization in tendons when they are 
stretched. The formation of solid erystallites in a 
stretched tendon probably increases its cohesion and 
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marks the limit of its elasticity.’—C. Landis (Be- 
havior Research Fund). 

2993. Corbeille, C., & Baldes, E. J. Respiratory 
responses to acoustic stimulation in intact and de- 
cerebrate animals. Amer. J. Physiol., 1929, 88, 
481-490.—Records were made of the respiratory re- 
sponses of frogs, rabbits, dogs and cats to auditory 
sounds produced by an electric oscillator connected 
with a loud speaker. The animals were adapted to 
the oscillator sound in a training period so as to 
eliminate the danger of exciting the animal emo- 
tionally. In frogs, prolonged tones decreased the 
respiratory rate, while short, repeated stimuli pro- 
duced an acceleration in respiratory rate. In ex- 
periments with mammals, four periods were indi- 
cated: (1) the immediate effect of onset of stimulus; 
2) the effect during the period of stimulation; (3) 
the immediate effect of cessation of stimulus; and 
(4) the after-effect. Only the period of stimula- 
tion and the period of after-effect yielded constant 
results. During the period of stimulation, the 
duration of respirations decreased whether prolonged 
or repeated short sounds were presented. During 
the after-period, the length of respiration phases 
increased, often considerably beyond that character- 
istic before stimulation began. Decerebrate frogs 
and rabbits gave records of the same character re 
spectively as intact frogs and rabbits.—M. J. Zigler 
( Wellesley). 

2994. Corbeille, C., & Baldes, E. J. Cardiac re- 
sponses to acoustic stimulation in intact and de- 
cerebrate rabbits. Amer. J. Physiol., 1929, 88, 
491-494.—Records were made by an Einthoven gal 
vanometer to determine the influence of auditory 
stimuli, produced by an electric oscillator connected 
with a loud speaker, upon the cardiac rhythm of th 
intact and decerebrate rabbit. In intact animals the 
heart rate was decreased, while in decerebrate ani- 
mals no effect was produced as a rule, though there 
were occasions when the heart rate was increased. 
M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2995. Crile, G. W., Rowland, A. F., & Telkes, M. 
An interpretation of excitation, exhaustion and 
death in terms of physical constants. Proc. Nat. 
Acad. Sci., 1928, 14, 532-538.—“ Experiments on 
animals (100 rabbits) have indicated the following 
conclusions in regard to the P.D. (potential differ- 
ence) in living tissue: (1) Excitation or stimulation 
produced by physical injury, drugs or other agents 
causes an immediate fall in the P.D. followed by a 
rise. Repeated or protracted excitation tends to 
diminish the P.D.; and when the P.D. approaches 
zero, death occurs. (2) Anesthetics, narcotics, 
hemorrhage and asphyxia diminish the P.D. pro- 
gressively until as it approaches zero death occurs. 
(3) After death there is a secondary rise in P.D. in 
the brain and voluntary muscle. (4) Consciousness 
and activity are maintained at the expense of poten- 
tial differences. (5) Sleep is apparently necessary 
to maintain a continuous P.D. in the brain as pro- 
longed insomnia progressively diminishes the P.D. 
between the fascia and the brain. (6) The thyroid 
gland is necessary for the maintenance of a normal 
P.D., for in myxedema the P.D. is diminished nearly 
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to zero. (7) The life of an organism exists only as 
long as potential differences are maintained within 
the. organism.”—C. Landis (Behavior Research 


Fund). 

2996. Critchley, M. L’écriture en miroir. (Mir- 
ror-writing.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1929, 87, 323-332. 

Mirror-writing is physiologically more normal for 
left-handed individuals. The usual method of read- 
ing and writing from left to right is abnormal for 
left-handed people, who are a minority. Mirror- 
writing is found as an acquired phenomenon in 
some cases of right hemiplegia, often with aphasia. 
One finds mirror-writing in the first attempts at 
writing of children, especially with left-handed chil- 
dren. Inverted writing is probably due to a disease 
of spatial orientation and is less common than 
mirror-writing.—O. W. Richards (Clark). 

2997. Darrow, C. W. Changes in skin tempera- 
ture following bodily excitation. J. Genet. Psychol., 
1929, 36, 172-174—With finger plethysmographs 
serving also as electrodes and with a thermopile at- 
tached to the palm, it was found that the galvanic 
skin reflex and changes in skin temperature are co- 
incident phenomena, and call for further experi- 
mental and theoretical interpretation, but that vol- 
ume changes are independent in occurrence.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2998. Darrow, C. W. Differences in the physio- 
logical reactions to sensory and ideational stimuli. 
Psychol. Bull., 1929, 26, 185-201.—A review of 76 
experimental studies confirms the following generali- 
zations: “ Emotion” is a term applied to two dis- 
tinguishable processes: the immediate reflex response 
to momentary sensory excitations, and the response 
mediated by associative or ideational processes. The 
former includes more definitely such peripheral 
changes as vasoconstriction, perspiration, and the 
psychogalvanie reflex; while the latter includes more 
eardiae activity, as indicated in pulse rate or blood 
pressure. Certain exceptions are noted—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2999. Emery, F. E. Effect of the heart beat on 
the tonus of skeletal muscle. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1929, 88, 529-533.—Records of the carotid pulse and 
the knee jerk were made simultaneously at various 
the eardiae cycle in order to determine 
whether the knee jerk is consistently greater in 
systole or in diastole. The results of the ten sub- 
jects, without exception, show that the extent of the 
jerk is greatest in ventricular systole. It is inferred 
that the tonus of skeletal muscle is therefore greater 
during systole than in diastole—M. J. Zigler (Wel- 


phases in 


le sley ). 
3000. Fick, R. Bewegungsumfang im Schulterge- 
lenk. (The functioning of shoulder muscles.) 


Sitzber. Akad. Wiss., Berlin, 1928, No. 5, 53-73.— 
In this article the author attempts an elaboration of 
a study made by his students, especially those of K. 
Shino on the functioning of shoulder muscles. All 
previous studies in this line have dealt with gross 
movements, not with the finer, whirling movements of 
the ball joint. He gives description of his mechan- 
ism for measuring these movements, and records his 
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results in numerous graphs and illustrations. These 
are accompanied by detailed description of the range 
of movement, in the main in agreement with other 
investigators; but he challenges these in several in- 
stances, especially the general belief, as stated by 
anatomists and surgeons, that the arm cannot be 
raised laterally above the horizontal through action 
of the shoulder joint alone. The article analyzes the 
functioning of each muscle involved in shoulder joint 
movement.—A. B. Herrig (Mt. Pleasant, Mich.). 

3001. Glazer, W. The effects of mechanical 
asphyxia and administration of carbon dioxide, 
sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, and sodium 
cyanide on the reflex response of the anterior tibial 
muscle of the dog. Amer. J. Physiol., 1929, 88, 562- 
569.—Reflex responses of the tibial muscle of the 
anesthetized dog were studied under various experi- 
mental conditions. Mechanical asphyxia, produced 
by clamping the trachea, produced a progressive de- 
crease in the reflex response, with gradual recovery 
upon removal of the clamp until the normal response 
recurred. Pure oxygen, even when administered for 
a considerable period of time, produced no altera- 
tion in the response. 2 to 10% mixtures of carbon 
dioxide gave no constant effect, but a 20% or stronger 
mixture in oxygen tended to inhibit the response. 
Intravenous injection of sodium carbonate gave in- 
creased responses varying in extent with the amount 
of the salt used, but sodium bicarbonate, and as a 
rule sodium eyanide also, produced no constant 
effect —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

3002. Heinlein, J. H. A study of dextrality in 
children. J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 91-119.—To 
determine preferential handedness, 60 children, vary- 
ing in age from 4 to 12, were given four tests for 
each hand (dynamometer, steadiness, tapping, and 
target) yearly for 3 to 5 years. Comparison of 
suceessive records made by each individual gave 
basis for a threefold classification: the consistently 
right-handed, the consistently left-handed, and the 
inconsistent; the first being the largest and the second 
much the smallest group. Consistent improvement 
with age was noted in each hand. Variations in de- 
gree of preference in yearly retests with different 
children was also noted.—J. F. Dashiell (North Car- 
olina). 

3003. Knotts, J. R., & Miles, W. R. The maze- 
learning ability of blind compared with sighted 
children. J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 21-50.—A 
stylus maze and a high relief maze of an identical 
multiple-T design were used. With 40 blind chil- 
dren, ranging from 14 to 20 years of age, were paired 
40 normal children, carefully matched as to chrono- 
logical and mental age and sex. 20 pairs were given 
the stylus maze, and the other 20 pairs the high relief 
maze. All subjects worked with eyes bandaged, and 
were given successive trials until the maze was 
learned. The blind made median seores indicating 
somewhat better success than the normal in number 
of trials, total errors, and total time for both mazes. 
They also showed greater variation. Intercorrela- 
tions of the seores for trials, errors, and time were 
obtained ranging from .88 to .98; and the correlations 
between mental age and maze learning were high. 
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The high relief maze was more easily learned than 
the stylus maze. The verbal method of learning ap- 
pears most efficient and was used more by the blind. 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3004. Lefebvre, L. J. Habitude et habitus. 
(Habit and habitus.) Rev. de phil., 1928, 28, 435- 
466.—The author wishes to find out whether habit 
and habitus are two different ideas. He first de- 
scribes the content of the modern concept of habit 
(the mechanistic, dynamic, and physiological theo- 
ries), and he then gives the content of the concept of 
habitus and its nature. He determines the relations 
between the two concepts, and he concludes that to 
eompare habit to habitus is to confuse the material 
with the immaterial, the quantitative with the quali- 
tative, since habit is located in our nervous centers 
and habitus in our intellectual faculties. This con- 
fusion would be an act of materialism— Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3005. Martin, E. G., Field, J., II, & Hall, V. E. 
Oxygen consumption and blood lactates after ex- 
perimentally induced exercise. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1929, 88, 407-419.—Artificial exercise in the nature 
of rhythmie tetanization of the spinal cord at a rate 
of 96 brief tetanizations per minute were given for 
a period of fifteen minutes to dogs which were anes- 
thetized with amytal or by brain-stem transection 
under transient ether. The amount of oxygen con- 
sumed and the concentration of lactates in the blood 
were determined before, during and after the exer- 
cise. It was found that oxygen consumption is 
greatly increased during exercise and continues for 
about 90 minutes to maintain a level higher than in 
the resting condition. The lactates in the blood are 
highest just after the exercise period and reduce 
gradually during the recovery period. Previous in- 
vestigators have assumed that the amount of increase in 
oxygen consumption is determined by the quantity of 
lactates produced during exercise, but the present 
study shows that there is a significant remainder of 
oxygen consumption over and above that necessary for 
lactate elimination. “ Under the conditions here em- 
ployed, the excess oxygen consumption following 
exercise is not determined by the amount of lactate 
disappearing from the body conecurrently.”—M. J. 
Zigler (Wellesley). 


3006. Miles, W. R. Human body-weight: I. Cor- 
relations between body widths and other physical 
measurements on young men. Science, 1928, 68, 
382-386.—Weight, height, sitting height, and diam- 
eters at the iliac crests and at the acromions were 
measured in 552 Stanford University students about 
19 years old. The averages of these measurements 
in order were 141 pounds, 176 em., 89 em., 28 em., 
and 37 em.; shoulder and hip diameters gave co- 
efficients of variability of 5.6, height and sitting 
height of 3.6, and weight (being a cubic measure) 
about three times that for height, or 11.5. The cor- 
relation between weight and both height and hip 
width is about .54, while that for shoulder width and 
height is .45; both these skeletal measurements ap- 
pear to contribute factors to weight which are not 
included in height —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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3007. Miller, 8., & Konorski, J. Sur une forme 
particuliére des réflexes conditionnels. (On a par- 
ticular form of conditioned reflex.) C. r. Soc. biol., 
1928, 99, 1,155-1,157.—When nourishment, stimulus 
R, is associated as a reinforcing agent with a com- 
plex stimulus composed of two excitants, the first of 
which, A, is any agent whatsoever (a sound given 
on the piano) and the second, B, is the totality of 
the sensations produced in an animal during a move- 
ment (the paw raised, whether the movement is active 
or passive), we then see a new phenomenon appear 
at the same time that the Pavlov conditioned reflex 
appears. After a certain length of time, the raising 
of the paw will not be necessary for obtaining sali- 
vation. B will appear by itself when the stimulus 
A is heard. On the other hand, if R is no longer 
food (an agreeable excitant) but blows (a disagree- 
able excitant), then A will no longer produce the 
movement B but will act on the contrary as a check 
to the execution of the movement. Therefore, we 
have an objective physiological definition of agree- 
able and disagreeable excitants. Those phenomena 
which the authors call conditioned reflexes of the 
second type are without doubt of a cortical origin. 
They are not innate, and they form and disappear 
during the life of an individual. They differ from 
the Pavlov conditioned reflex in that A does not 
always appear with B, and even if the conditioned 
reflex AB has been established, this refiex, when not 
reinforced by the stimulus, disappears. These re- 
flexes can be considered as the second fundamental 
mechanism of the function of the cerebral cortex. 
But there is a considerable difference between these 
two types of reflexes. In the ordinary conditioned 
reflex the conditioned excitant always brings out the 
same reaction as that of the reinforcing excitant, 
while in those of the second type the reactions are 
different. They act as the complement of a given 
excitant in order to form as a whole the conditioned 
complex if this complex is followed by a positive 
agent, or they keep the complex from being produced 
if this complex is followed by a negative agent. In 
the conditioned reflex of this second type, the active 
organ involved probably can only be a striated 
muscle.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3008. Mitra, 8S. C. The concept of instinct. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1928, 3, 109-125.—The variety 
of meanings attributed to the term instinct, both as 
fact and as principle of explanation, is reviewed. 
The pre-Darwinian concept held that instinct was 
stereotyped and primarily a phenomenon of animal 
behavior. This theological view was denied by Dar- 
win and Wallace. The author then briefly discusses 
the views of James, Spencer, McDougall, Stout, Mor- 
gan, Myers, Lindsay, Rivers, Head, Jung, Drever, 
Dunlap, Kuo, Watson, Kantor, Ayers, Hocking, 
Heidbreder, Geiger, Berman, and Koffka on instinct. 
The results of the genetic method of studying in- 
stincts and the position of the Gestalt school are 
also given. The author concludes that neither a 
purely psychological deseription of instinct nor a 
purely physiological or biological view of it is ten- 
able. Some a priori connection between the stimu- 
lus and the response of the new-born babe must be 
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postulated. The whole problem of instinct is only 
a side issue of the crisis that has overtaken psychol- 


og" The way out as indicated by the Gestalt school 
of psychology is briefly given—K. Jensen (Ohio 
state ) 


3009. Richter, C. P. Physiological factors in- 
volved in the electrical resistance of the skin. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1929, 88, 596-615.—After review- 
ing the literature in regard to the conditions such as 
sleep, hysteria, hyperthyroidism, under 
psychogalvanic reflex has been found 
stently to vary, the writer undertakes to 


emotions, 
which the 


fairly cons 


determine in what parts of the skin of the hand the 
alteration in resistance actually occurs. In the palm 
of the hand, inerease in perspiration, produced by 
increasing the surrounding temperature, was found 
to effect a decrease in resistance, and sympathectomy 


or nerve transection was found to produce a condi- 
tion in which the decrease in electrical potential was 
lieated. In the dorsal part of the hand, the 


not in¢ 
epithelial cells, and not the sweat glands, appear to 
control the galvanie changes. The capillaries and 
cornified cells appear to have no significant influence 

ge in conductivity in either part of the hand. 
The perspiration changes in the palm and the epi- 
thelial cell resistance, which is explained as probably 
up with insensible perspiration, are both re- 


on change 


varded as functions of the heat-regulating mechan- 
n [The writer believes that changes in electrical 
resistance which occur in sleep, mood, emotion, ete., 


found to constitute expressions of 


ill probably he 
regulating mechanism.—M. J. 


Iteration in the heat 
Wellesl y ). 

010. Schneider, E. C., & Clarke, R. W. Studies 
of muscular exercise under low barometric pres- 
sure. 1 me J. Physiol., 1929, 88, 633-649.—Ex- 
ts were performed in a low barometric cham- 
termine the influence of work under such 
onditions on pulse rate, arterial blood pressure and 


VM. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


perime!l 
I 


ber to «de 


ox revth DuULse 

Schoen, M. Instinct and man. Scient. Mo., 
1929, 28, 531-538.—Statements as to the nature of 
vacity, intelligence, and learning; with 
J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 


ay 
pon the last. 


012. Sollier, P., & Drabs, J. La prévision de la 
perfectibilité des aptitudes motrices est-elle expéri- 
mentablement possible? (Is a foretelling of the 
perfectibility of motor aptitudes experimentally pos- 
sible? Rev. de la sci. du travail, 1929, 1, 26-41.— 
The authors asked themselves the question whether 
we ean foresee from the very beginning of training 
what ean be expected from it in a given subject and 
for a determined work. Theoretically, a foresight of 
the perfeetibility of motor aptitudes seems possible. 
An experimental study of defense reflex movements 
in comparison with voluntary movements of the same 
amplitude and the same direction showed that an 
index of their perfectibility can be established. The 
edueability of a subject seems to consist in his ca- 
pacity to react voluntarily in a manner which bor- 
ders more or less on his reflex reaction.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


PLANT AND ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


3013. Travis, R. C., & Dodge, R. Sensori-motor 
consequences of passive rotary and rectilinear os- 
cillation of the body. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1927, 
13, 843-845.—Sensitivity of the vestibule in rotary 
and rectilinear oscillation is investigated by record- 
ing the compensatory movements of the subjects’ 
hands. The percentage of right compensations is 
found to have almost a straight-line relationship to 
the speed of acceleration, over a range extending 
considerably beyond the threshold in either direction. 
The adequacy of the perception of motion is found 
to increase with the frequency of oscillation. The 
vestibule is more sensitive to rotary than to recti- 
linear oscillation, indicating the probable function- 
ing of two receptors. The receptors for rectilinear 
oscillation are arranged in the order of their sensi- 
tivity as visual, kinesthetic, and vestibular.—B. F. 
Skinner (Harvard). 

3014. Wheeler, R. H. The action consciousness. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 19, 253-267.—Wheeler at- 
tacks Wells’ denial of the possibility of analyzing 
volitional consciousness completely into sensory and 
imaginal data. As some of Wells’ observers could 
analyze their experiences into consciousness of action 
and consciousness of self, so other observers, Wheeler 
shows, can analyze these further into sensations and 
The explanation lies in differences between 
observers; it depends on differences in the degree of 
analytical attitude, on differences of mental set. The 
interpretation of consciousness of action as an ele- 
ment is fundamentally incorrect—H. Banister (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

[See also abstracts 2961, 2985, 2987, 2988, 2998, 
3022, 3025, 3045, 3090, 3097, 3116, 3168.] 
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3015. Adams, D. K. Experimental studies of 
adaptive behavior in cats. Comp. Psychol. Monog., 
1929, 6, No. 1. Pp. 168.—A group of eats were re- 
quired to solve problem boxes, lever problems, 
Umwege problems, string pulling and delayed re- 
action problems. Thorndike’s work with puzzle 
boxes receives an extended criticism from the point 
of view of technique, deseription, and interpreta- 
tion. In the present experiment the author presents 
a detailed description of the behavior of the cats in 
the various problem situations. The behavior is in- 
terpreted from the following point of view: “ Any 
experience or mental process in another organism 
can be inferred from structure, situation, history, and 
behavior only when a similar experience or mental 
process is or has been invariably associated with 
similar structure, situation, history and behavior in 
oneself ; and the probability of the inference will be 
proportional to the degree of the similarity.” In 
the experiments with the Thorndike puzzle boxes the 
author, on the basis of the above criterion, infers the 
presence of “ practical ideas” in the cats. The be- 
havior in several other situations suggests the exist- 
ence of “articulate ideas.” Thorndike’s conclusions 
with regard to his cats, namely, that they lacked 
relatively high functions, are taken to task. Prac- 
tieal and articulate ideas are also inferred from the 
experiments requiring the operation of levers; like- 
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wise in the various other problems. Using the direct 
methods of delayed reaction with two eats, the author 
found delays much longer than those of previous 
experiments. One of them could delay for several 
hours without maintaining orientation. In some of 
the experiments “foresight” is also exhibited, espe- 
cially when a cat placed a box under a suspended 
lure. The diseussion of results is followed by a 
polemic against the behavioristic interpretation of 
behavior and laudatory comments on the interpreta- 
tions of MeDougall, Tolman, and Yerkes. Bibliog- 
raphy and 19 figures.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

3016. Allard, H. A. Remarkable musical tech- 
nique of the larger angular-winged katydid. Sci- 
ence, 1928, 67, 613-614.—This insect has perfected 
the variation of drawing the scraper over each indi- 
vidual tooth of the file-vein, besides the usual prac- 
tice (e.g., of crickets) of drawing it rapidly over the 
whole series; and it appears to be developing the 
technique further in the direction of introducing 
variations in rhythm and tonality.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3017. Andrews, E. A. Tree frogs and pitcher 
plants. Science, 1928, 67, 269-270.—An observation 
at Beaufort, N. C., in June and July, 1888, indicates 
that from 2 to 5% of the leaves of Sarracenia flava 
may on occasion harbor individuals of Hyla cinerea; 
protection from dryness, protective coloration, and 
favorable food supply are suggested as the deter- 
mining advantages for the frog—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3018. Banta, A. M., & Brown, L. A. Control of 
sex in Cladocera. III. Localization of the critical 
period for control of sex. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 
1929, 15, 71-81.—The critical period for the control 
of sex in Cladocera is about four hours (20° C.) 
before the eggs are laid. The fact that external en- 
vironmental influences operative previous to the for- 
mation of the maturation spindle control the sex of 
these eggs may be explained in three possible ways: 
(1) A direct action of the environment on the egg 
and not through a chromosome mechanism; (2) an 
effect through the directing of a sex- chromosome 
complex; and (3) an effect through a more deeply 
seated and fundamental mechanism to which the sex 
chromosome mechanism is subordinate——C. Landis 
(Behavior Research Fund). 

3019. Bingham, H. C. Selective transportation 
by chimpanzees. Comp. Psychol. Monog., 1929, 5, 
No. 4. Pp. 45.—The author devised an apparatus by 
means of which the ability of chimpanzees to solve 
certain transportation problems involving ideational 
behavior could be observed. All parts of the trans- 
portation cage, including lure and goal, were ob- 
servable at all times. The lure, in the form of a 
banana suspended by a cord, was beyond the ani- 
mal’s reach. He was required to manipulate a 
mechanism on top of the cage which would move the 
lure close to a small opening through which it was 
accessible to him. There were numerous variations 
of the problem, dependent upon the position of the 
lure with respect to the opening. The subjects were 
the four Yale chimpanzees. All the problems were 
learned with little difficulty and the author states 
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that “The transportation method, as used in this 
experiment, reveals adaptive characteristics in the 
behavior of chimpanzees which I am disposed to 
accept as ideational.” The following characteristics 
are given by the author as evidence of insightful 
behavior: Experience, versatility, general inspection, 
abrupt changes, sudden initiation, correction of 
errors, consistent orientation, anticipatory responses, 
representative behavior, sudden change in time 
curve, selection of goals, and fluent solutions. Rep- 
resentative behavior is evidenced by (1) “ subordi- 
nation of the final step until a preceding stage is 
reached” and (2) “abandonment of the readiest 
means that is blocked and pursuance of a rounda- 
bout course that is open.” The sudden change in 
the time curve was of two different natures, i.e., a 
“drop occasioned and followed by methodical and 
consistent performances” and a “ rise occasioned by 
exploratory interruptions of consistent procedures.” 
—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

3020. Boulangé, H. Sur le détermination du 
fouissement chez le larve de Neurotoma flaviventris, 
Retz (Hymenoptera, Renthredinidae). Concerning 
the cause of digging in the larva of Neurotoma 
flaviventris, Retz (Hymenoptera, Renthredinidae.) 
Bull. d’entom., 1928, No. 16, 254-259.—The 
author attempts to discriminate the rdéle of the re- 
sistance of the obstacle which is encountered and 
which may arouse tactile stimulation during the 
larva’s digging. The question is difficult, because the 
act of digging makes use only of gestures and atti 
tudes of the larva, such as the cessation of progres- 
sion and a more pronounced curvature of the body, 
which are explicable by the mere resistance of the 
obstacles. Before digging, when the larva changes 
its location on the surface, it undulates, its mandibles 
are separated; and at the end of each undulation, 
the larva strikes the soil rhythmically. The author 
has attempted to reveal a distinct and preliminary 
role of the stimulus by means of two types of ex- 
periments involving the action upon the head and 
anterior extremity of the body of slight contacts and 
of contacts of sufficient strength for the destruction 
or the injury of the parts concerned, a condition 
indicated by the disappearance of reflexes. The re- 
sults of the experiments indicate that, from the 
moment that an obstacle to progression appears, the 
undulating behavior which the larva manifests is 
alone sufficient to make it penetrate the earth. The 
attitude of digging precedes the encountering of the 
obstacle-—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3021. Brues, B. B. The hiding places of tree- 
frogs. Science, 1928, 68, 61-62.—The author con- 
firms Andrews’ observation (see lil: 3017) from a 
locality 60 miles and 36 years from the same place 
and time. He has also observed this association in 
the bases of palm and yucca leaves, and in aroids. 
The frogs appear to find the concentration of in- 
sects advantageous, and on one occasion a small boa 
found the concentration of frogs advantageous.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3022. Coghill, G. E. The early development of 
behavior in Amblystoma and in man. Arch. Neur. 
¢ Psychiat., 1929, 21, 989-1,009——The author be- 
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lieves from a study of all records available that be- 
havior develops in man as it does in Amblystoma by 
the expansion of a total pattern that is integrated as 
a whole from the beginning and by individuation of 
partial patterns (reflexes) within the unitary whole. 
This principle of embryologie development of the 
function of the nervous system seems to have im- 
portant bearing on fundamental problems of both 
normal and pathologie physiology and psychology.— 
E. C. Whitman (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 
3023. Cole, E. C. The use of naphthalene in nar- 
cotizing earthworms. Science, 1928, 67, 492-493.— 
The author gives technical directions for the pro- 
cedure, and includes a brief aceount of an experi- 
ment to determine the comparative depth of narcosis 


with naphthalene and with aleohol.—R. R. Wil- 

loughby (Clark) 
3024. Cole, W. H. The relation between tem- 
J. Gen. 


perature and the pedal rhythm of Balanus. 
Physiol., 1929, 12, 599-608.—The contractions and 
expansions of the pedal cirri increase in frequency 
with increase in temperature, showing three groups 
of thermal increments and three critical tempera- 
5 animals yielded ,» equal to 5,700 above 
and 12,100 below; 3 gave » equal to 7,800 

and 22,500 below; while 9 showed » equal 

above 8.1° and 22,100 below. Above 27° 
yf the valves remained open. 


tures 
14.5° C 
above 9.3 
to 9.500 
With two excep- 
increments are similar to those previously 
th respiratory and neuromuscular activities. 
water with from 3 to 4% fresh 


none 
tions the 
found wi 
Dilution of the sea 


water decreases the rate without altering the incre- 
ments. More than 4% dilution causes irregularity.— 
( H. Graham (Clark). 

1025. Copenhaver, W. M. Results of hetero- 


plastic transplantations of the heart rudiment in 
Amblystoma embryos. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1927, 
13, 484-488.—In the transplantation of the embry- 
onie heart tissue between a small and a larger species 
of salamander it was shown that the heart of the 
larger species grew more rapidly in the smaller than 
normal heart. The heart of the smaller spe- 
insufficient in size to maintain normal fune- 

‘ger species. The heart rate in the case 
to-smaller transplant was greater than 
rate of the smaller and less than 
Landis (Behavior Research 


tion in the lar 
of the larger 
the normal heart 
that of the larger.—C. 
Fund ) 

3026. Craig, W. Request for data on the twi- 
light song of the wood pewee. Science, 1926, 63, 
525.—The song has three clearly distinguishable 
it is the individual variation in the compo- 
these (their order of succession) which it is 
desired to study.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3027. Creighton, W. 8. The effect of adrenalin 
on the luminescence of fireflies. Science, 1926, 63, 
600-601.—A steady glow appears with the injection 
of a 1: 1000 solution of adrenalin chloride (not with 
that of physiological salt solution) which disappears 
with immersion in a nitrogen atmosphere and reap- 
pears in oxygen; histologie comparison of normal 
ind injected abdomens show the tracheoles promi- 
ently dilated in the latter. It is eoneluded (in 
pposition to earlier investigators, working with fish, 


phrases ; 
sition ot 
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who concluded that the process was hormone-con- 
trolled) that the phenomenon is under nervous con- 
trol, but indirectly dependent upon respiration 
processes.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3028. Crozier, W. J., & Cole, W. H. The photo- 
tropic excitation of Limax, J. Gen. Physiol., 1929, 
12, 669-674.—The photie orientation of Limax 
creeping geotropically upon a vertical plate is such 
that the phototropie vector determining the angular 
deflection & from the vertical path is proportional to 
log I. The method of analysis is given—C. H. 
Graham (Clark). 

3029. Crozier, W. J., & Pincus, G. Tropisms of 
mammals. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1926, 12, 612- 
616.—The approach to nervous function via animal 
learning is fraught with insuperable difficulties; 
whereas, with tropisms, mathematically predictable 
forms of behavior can readily be subjected to quanti- 
tative investigation. The authors have demonstrated 
such behavior in the stereotropisms, phototropisms, 
and geotropisms of rats and mice. These forms of 
behavior are “as definite and predictable as in the 
most favorable instances among invertebrates.” It is 
a comparatively simple matter to determine the 
amount of photie excitation which will just drive a 
young rat away from stereotropically maintained 
contacts, or to measure the resolution of conflicts be- 
tween stereotropisms and geotropisms, or geotropisms 
and phototropisms, ete. Such investigations “ may 
be employed for fairly direct and precise analysis of 
certain elementary functions of the central nervous 
system even of mammals.”—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

3030. Crozier, W. J., & Stier, T. J. B. Geotropic 
orientation in arthropods. II. Tetraopes. J. Gen. 
Physiol., 1929, 12, 675-694.—The creeping of the 
beetle Tetraopes tetraopthalmus during negatively 
geotropic orientation shows the angle of orientation 
to be proportional to the sine of the angle of ineli- 
nation. Handling reverses the response temporarily. 
The results are interpreted in terms of the muscle 
tension theory. The relations of the results to the 
muscle tension theory were tested by shifting the 
location of the center of gravity, by attaching addi- 
tional masses anteriorly and posteriorly, and by de- 
creasing the total load through amputation of the 
abdomen. Different formulae are obtained under 
these conditions. The diversity of equations required 
for physically unlike eases merely strengthens the 
conception of geotropic orientation as limited by the 
tensions applied to the musculature of the body or of 
appendages when the body is supported upon an in- 
clined plane.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

3031. Dennis, W. The sensory control of the 
white rat in the maze habit. J. Genet. Psychol., 
1929, 36, 59-90.—In a maze consisting of a pathway 
with two turns, it was found that 10 blind rats with- 
out vibrissae continued to touch the walls even after 
long training; and even when electric shocks were 
received upon such contacts, they were not elimi- 
nated. When the walls were removed, thoroughly 
trained rats were not disoriented, but they traced 
paths varying from that learned between the walls. 
Another group of blind rats without vibrissae, 
trained with simplified wall and electric shock, failed 
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to run the learned path after removal of the wall. 
Seeing rats without vibrassae learned in a few trials 
to run the maze with fewer contacts than the blind 
made. It is concluded that proprioceptive impulses 
alone are insufficient for perfect maze performance, 
either contacts or sights serving as necessary releas- 
ing eues. Furthermore, the maze habit does not de- 
pend upon identical stimulations from trial to trial, 
is not an automatized invariable pattern, but may be 
ealled a variable habit—J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 
lina). 

3032. Dickerson, L. M. Observations on parturi- 
tion in the opossum Didelphys virginiana. Science, 
1928, 68, 111-112—An embryo, just born of a 
trapped female, was observed making its way to the 
pouch by means of its fore limbs, unaided by the 
mother. There were 13 young already in the pouch; 
the average length of 7 of them was about 11 mm.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3033. Plick, R. Beobachtungen am Orangkehl- 
sack. (Observations on the laryngeal pouch of the 
orang-utan.) Sitzber. Akad. Wiss., Berlin, 1928, 
No. 23, 445-447.—Opportunity was found by the 
author for a post-mortem examination of the laryn- 
geal pouch of a male orang-utan. He gives detailed 
description of the musculature of the pouch and of 
its extension into the axillae, its relationship to the 
clavicle, the annuent muscle and the hyoid bone mus- 
cles. He finds a variation from previous orangs 
examined in the “blind” termination of the left 
portion of the sack. The author is convinced that 
the laryngeal pouch does not function, as generally 
supposed, in intensifying the rasping tone of voice, 
nor by inflation having a tendency to prolong the 
voice, but rather to act as a protective mechanism, 
the inflation of the pouch giving the animal a 
markedly terrifying aspect. The article is accom- 
panied by illustrations.—A. B. Herrig (Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich.). 


3034. Forel, A. The social world of the ants. 
New York: Boni, 1929. Pp. 996. $15.00.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 

3035. Freeman, W. The function of the lateral 
line organs. Science, 1928, 68, 205.—The fact that 
fish, when placed in water being centrifuged, swam 
around the periphery against the current with the 
dorsal fins perpendicular to the surface, lends sup- 
port to the author’s suggestion that the lateral line 
organs are sensitive to relative pressure, thus con- 
trolling the animal’s position in the water—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3036. Fries, E. F. B. Nervous control of xantho- 
phore changes in Fundulus. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 
1927, 13, 567-569.—The color changes in response 
to the background of the killifish (Fundulus) have 
been shown to be a function of the expansion and 
contraction of the xanthophores. The control of this 
function is nervous.—C. Landis (Behavior Research 
Fund). 

3037. Gallagher, J. R. The color vision of fish. 
Yale J. Biol. & Med., 1929, 1, 283-293.—A review 
of the literature which the author divides into the 
empirical, the observational, and the experimental 
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evidence. Some careful experiments have shown fish 
to have color vision, while others have found them 
to be color-blind. General opinion, especially among 
fishermen who use colored flies for bait, is that fish 
do see’ colors. The author does homage to their 
opinion.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


3038. Hadley, C. E. Color changes in excised 
pieces of the integument of Anolis equestris under 
the influence of light. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1928, 
14, 822-824.—The Cuban lizard (Anolis equestris) 
shows a variation of skin color, either being brown 
or bright green depending on temperature and il- 
lumination. Mild excitement will cause a change 
from green to brown, but additional excitement due 
to handling causes the brown to change to bright 
green. Pieces of excised skin which were green 
would change to brown in 40 seconds in direct sun- 
light and reverse to green in 15 seconds in the shade. 
The temperature in the sunlight was 32° to 36° C., 
while that of the shade was 31° to 33° C. The ex- 
periments suggest that the color changes are neither 
neural nor hormonal in nature.—C. Landis (Behavior 


Research Fund). 


3039. Hanstrom, B. Vergleichende Anatomie des 
Nervensystems der wirbellosen Tiere. (Compara- 
tive anatomy of the nervous system of invertebrates. ) 
Berlin: Springer, 1928.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

3040. Hecht, S., & Wolf, E. The visual acuity of 
the bee and its relation to illumination. Proc. Nat. 
Acad. Sci., 1929, 15, 178-185.—The visual acuity of 
the bee’s eye varies with the illumination in much the 
same way as the human eye. The bee’s greatest ca- 
pacity for optical resolution of its environment is 
never better than ours is at our worst.—C. Landis 
(Behavior Research Fund). 


3041. Hildebrand, 8. F., & Hatsel, C. On the 
growth, care and behavior of loggerhead turtles in 
captivity. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1927, 13, 374-377. 
—Young loggerhead turtles reared in captivity were 
for the first two or three years comparatively gentle. 
At about three years of age the animals become quite 
vicious, attacking each other as well as the hand of 
the attendant. Their growth was not as rapid as 
that of the turtles reported by Parker. When liber- 
ated at the age of 6 years they weighed between 55 
and 60 pounds.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

3042. Hoagland, H. Quantitative aspects of 
tonic immobility in vertebrates. Proc. Nat. Acad. 
Sci., 1927, 18, 838-843.—The author studied the in- 
fluence of temperature and certain drugs on the dura- 
tion of tonic immobility in the lizard Anolis caro- 
linensis. An analysis of the temperature data seems 
to indicate that the duration of tonic immobility is 
chemically controlled. The injection of small 
amounts of adrenalin and of ergotamine increased 
the duration of the tonic state, while amy] nitrate 
abolished it altogether. The tonic state resembles 
that of decerebrate rigidity. As a result of the 
analysis of his data the author assumes the existence 
of two independent inhibitory hormones which are 
assumed to produce tonic immobility, when present 
above threshold amount, by inhibiting impulses from 
the “higher nervous centers” and by allowing im- 
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pass [rom the tonic centers to the muscles. 
Clark). 
Keibel, F. Zur 


Beuteltiere. Concerning 


pul ( to 
’ i Vunn { 


Augenentwicklung der 
the eye development of 


‘ 
eS 


mat la Sitzber. Akad. Wiss., Berlin, 1928, 
No, 22, 272-279.—The author challenges the findings 
of Giuseppe Levi, of Turin, on the development of 
the cornea in Didelphys marsupialis as presented by 
him before a group of French anatomists in Liittich 


anterior eye chamber of Levi Keibel 
revarad isa temporary cleavage between epithelium 
and endothelium of the cornea. He illustrates with 


photographs the successive stages of embryonic de- 
velopm«e f ng forth clearly that the develop- 
m eve of marsupials parallels the process 
of development of the organ in other mammals. He 

ibute error in Levi’s conelusions to inade 
quar ff material for study—A. B. Herrig (Mt. 
} \/ 4 

3044. Lubbock, J. Ants, bees and wasps; a 


record of observations on the habits of the social 
Hymenoptera. (Ed. by J. G. Myers.) New York: 


Dutton, 1929 Pp. 396. $3.75—W. S. Hunter 


(045. May, R. M. Modifications of nerve centers 
due to the transplantation of the eye and olfactory 


t 
organ in Anuran embryos. Proc. Nat. Acd. Se 


1927, 13, 372-374.—Transplantations were made of 
he o} vesi of the olfactory organ placode and 
ot porto f the telenecephalon in the frog embryo. 
ul ! were observed until after meta- 

mor] I particular attention to the nervous 
ransplanted organs. The formation 

1 takes place synchronously with 

the host. The amount of hyper- 

into various portions of the nerv 

f I ( Landis (Behavior Research 


Menzel, R., & Menzel, R. Wher die Geltung 
individualpsych ole gischer Gesetzmassigkeiten in der 


Tierwelt. Concerning the validity of individual- 
neiples in the animal world.) nt. 

ual-psychol., 1929, 1, 22-26.—Group- 
al must make the same typical adjustments in 
mee h Alfred Adler has standardized 
I ition, love and social relations. Vo- 
cations ; animals are the activities necessary 
I ex e! : h as the escape of the fox from 
the man, wl vocation in turn is that of a hunter. 
In tl ! inner nesting and eare of the young 


three adjustment spheres the 
instinets find expression. 


art weatior In all 


protective 


Taki examples the ease histories of numerous 
dogs « en from among hundreds found in the 
records of a certain kennel, the writers show that the 
Adlerian prineiples of explanation of fears and neu- 
ro app ) animals exactly in the same way as to 
humans. Oo. N le Weerdt (Beloit). 


Individuum und Gemeinschaft 
individual and the social or- 
Zsch. f. Indi- 


47. Oeser, R. 
im Tierreich. (The 


ganization in the animal world.) Jnt. 
vidual-psycl 1929, 1, 15-22.—Shows by aneedotal 
references to animal defense and attack that the 
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most primitive consciousness is that of size. This 
primitive consciousness, it is suggested, should per- 
haps more accurately be termed unconsciousness. 
Numerous examples among vertebrates are cited to 
show the existence of the drive to create an impres- 
sion of “being larger” and also that this drive is 
teleological and therefore conscious, involving further 
some order of consciousness of self. Its biolog- 
ical function creates special organs and body forms 
for its own expression, such as the blowing of cer- 
tain reptiles. The drive indirectly brings about an 
adjustment to the environment which develops into 
a consciousness of station, the effect of which is seen 
behavior at home and in a 
strange place. A brood-hen with chicks has, be- 
cause of her young family, a consciousness of 
strength or size which gives her a confident viciously 
aggressive attitude. This temporary attitude is lost 
as soon as she loses her chicks. The drive to give 
of size is speculatively offered as the 
forerunner of the human Geltungstrieb, or instinct 
of self-assertion—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3048. Moody, P. A. Brightness vision in the 
deer-mouse, Peromyscus maniculatus gracilis. J. 
Exper. Zoél., 1929, 52, 367-405.—6 deer-mice were 
trained to discriminate the brighter of two light 
patches in a modification of the Yerkes “ Weber’s- 
law” discrimination apparatus. Using darkness and 
five other standard intensities, 6 thresholds of inten- 
sity discrimination were then determined. These 
were plotted and found to approximate the Weber- 
Fechner law: “ The brighter the light the greater 
was the difference necessary for discrimination. To 
a certain extent, the proportion borne to the 
intensity of the light by the difference required for 
diserimination was a constant.” Punishment alone 
The retinal histology and morphology of 
the eye of the deer-mouse were also studied in order 
to correlate function with structure. “The visual- 
cell layer was found lacking cones; whereas the stony 
were found very highly developed perhaps corre- 
lated with acuity of brightness vision. A plate 
representing a cross-section of a portion of the retina 
6 figures and a bibliography of 25 
citations.—NV. L. Munn (Clark). 

3049. Morrison, T. F. Observations on the syn- 
chronous flashing of fireflies in Siam. 1929, 
69, 400-401.—The synchronism seen in the Orient 
oceurs in well-defined areas and involves vast num- 
Luminescence occurs at the rate of 
120 times a minute. Synchronism is confined to areas 
bordering on streams or to low, water-saturated 
ground. It may be inhibited by exposing the insects 
to a bright light—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 

3050. Navez, A. E. Respiration and geotropism 
in Vicia faba. I. J. Gen. Physiol., 1929, 12, 641-668. 
—In this paper there are given the results of a study 


in comparing a dog’s 


impression 


also, 


was used. 


is presented. 


Scien 


bers of insects 


of the relation of respiration to temperature in 
seedlings of Vicia faba, and of the onset of geo- 
tropic response. There is a discussion of the pre- 


cautions and type of apparatus necessary for this 
kind of work. With the author’s apparatus it was 
found possible to get constant excretion of CO, over 


fairly long periods. The figure obtained for yp, 16,250, 
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is perfectly consistent with the values previously 
obtained for » in respiratory oxidative processes in 
similar material. New data on the reaction time for 
the root of Vicia faba seedlings excited geotropically 
are also given. The study of this time relation on 
temperature shows » equal to 16,110. This points to 
the importance of some respiratory oxidative process 
as the agency controlling the onset of geotropic 
eurvature.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

3051. Park, 0. W. Time factors in relations to 
the acquisition of food by the honeybee. Jowa 
State Coll., Agric. Exper. Sta., Res. Bull. No. 108, 
1929. Pp. 185-226—The bees were marked by ap- 
plying pigment combined with white shellac in alco- 
hol and a simple contrivance was developed so that 
the extrance and exit of the bees from the nest 
could be adequately observed. Methods were also 
developed for the distinguishing of nectar-carriers 
from water-carriers. It was found that the average 
speed of a worker bee under optimal conditions was 
15 miles per hour. The workers make about 10 trips 
per day, the round trip taking on the average 1 
hour. The time expended on trips from the hive to 
the source of pollen, or the the source of water, for 
the water-carrier was observed for various condi- 
tions. Water-carriers make from 50 to 100 trips per 
day. 5 minutes is the maximum time spent in the 
hive between trips regardless of the type of bee. 
Bibliography.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

3052. Pearl, R., White, F. B., & Miner, J. R. Age 
changes in alcohol tolerance in Drosophila melano- 
gaster. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1929, 15, 425-429.— 
Groups of fruit flies, from 1 to 60 days of age, were 
observed with reference to the time required to reach 
a definite end stage of anesthesia in the vapor of ab- 
solute aleohol. The average time diminished rapidly 
during the first two weeks, showing a logarithmic 
form of curve. The equation of the age curve is 
given and compared with Gompertz’s closely similar 
equation for the “ force of mortality,” and de Nony’s 
equation for the decrease in surface tension of col- 
loid solutions —H. E. Jones (California). 

3053. Petersen, W. The axial gradient in Para- 
mecium. Science, 1927, 66, 157-158.—At 26-30° C., 
the pieces derived from the anterior end divide most 
rapidly; at 13-17° this is reversed, and at 18-22 
there is no preponderance. The results suggest an 
axial temperature gradient; there is something of a 
tendency toward acclimatization or recovery.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3054. Razran, H. 8., & Warden, C. J. The sen- 
sory capacities of the dog as studied by the condi- 
tioned reflex method (Russian schools). Psychol. 
Bull., 1929, 26, 202-222.—Although the primary in- 
terest of Pavlov, Bekhterev, and their students lies in 
the nature and mechanism of conditioned reflex phe- 
nomena as such, nevertheless some fifty separate 
studies furnish direct and indirect data on the abso- 
lute and the differential thresholds of the various re- 
ceptor modalities of the dog. A chief characteristic 
of the Russian work is that the investigators have 
demonstrated much finer discriminative capacities 
for the dog than have others using other methods; 
and skepticism of their results based upon the as- 
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sumption of secondary cues as responsible seems 
quite ill-founded. Another significant point is the 
demonstration that sensory discriminative capacities 
are greatly influenced by training and are functional 
or dynamic in nature. This review gives in definite 
form many of the experimental findings of the Rus- 
sians, classified under the following heads: audition 
(differential threshold of pitch; absolute thresholds; 
intensity of stimuli; timbre and chord differences; 
metronome beats); vision (intensity; color; size; 
shape; perception of movement); tactile; thermal; 
olfactory; gustatory; orders of successive stimuli.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3055. Reinhard, E. G. The witchery of wasps. 
New York: Century, 1929. Pp. xxi+ 291. $2.50.— 
A popularly written account of observation and ex- 
periments made by the author on various species of 
solitary wasps during a period of ten years. 48 ii- 
lustrations and an appended list of identifications of 


the more important species described.—O. L. Tinkle- 
paugh (Yale). 
3056. Ruedemann, R. “Singing” earthworms. 


Science, 1927, 65, 163.—Upon learning that the dis- 
covery of sound production by earthworms had been 
announced from Germany, the author recalls observa 
tions to the same effect from ten years before. He 
believes the sounds may be made by drawing the 
setae over some hard object at the edge of the bur- 
row, and infers from the time of year that the phe- 
nomenon may be related to mating—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

3057. Schneck, M. R., & Warden, C. J. A com- 
prehensive survey of the experimental literature on 
animal retention. J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 1-20. 
—A comparative analysis of 30 studies made on 
many different animal phyla—varying grossly as they 
do in respect to apparatus, ages of subjects, incen- 
tives, distribution of practice, units of scoring, norms 
of mastery, time interval for testing retention, ete.— 
brings to light the very great need for much more 
experimental data, and with more continuity and 
standardization, if the problem of retention is ever 
to be adequately attacked as a problem of compara- 
tive science.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3058. Swezy, O. The albino rat. Science, 
68, 60.—The University of California colony, and 
wild rats of the same region, have the usual 42 
diploid chromosomes, but both 21 and 31 in the hap- 
loid stage. Colonies at Pennsylvania State College 
and the University of Wisconsin have both 42 and 
62 in the diploid stage as well as 21 and 31 in the 
haploid; it is suggested that a new species is arising. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3059. Upton, M. Functional disturbances of 
hearing in guinea pigs after long exposure to an 
intense tone. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1929, 15, 284- 
287.—Exposure to an intense tone over an extended 
period of time is accompanied by a total loss of 
sensitivity to tones of the exposure frequency within 
a very wide range of intensities. Exposure to an 
intense tone is not, apparently, accompanied by any 
change in the sensitivity of the exposed animals to 
other frequencies. The results stand as evidence for 
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a “ pitch-place ” or “ resonance” theory of hearing.—- 
C. Landis (Behavior Research Fund). 


3060. Verrier, M. L. Le sens visuel chez les 
vertébrés. (The visual sense in vertebrates.) J. de 
psychol., 1929, 26, 74-100.—A general description of 
the gross structure of the vertebrate eye is followed 
by a discussion of the variations which exist among 
different species. In general it is demonstrated that 
nocturnal animals lack cones while diurnal animals 
possess both eones and rods. Certain exceptions to 
this generalization are pointed out. The actual size 
of the eye is of little significance as far as visual 
ability is econeerned. Fishes, which in general pos- 
sess extremely large eyes, have good vision only for 
while birds, with comparatively small 
Form vision is 


movement, 
have remarkably good vision. 


eves, 
good only in terrestrial vertebrates. Color vision 
seems to be almost non-existent in aquatic forms, 


while in the terrestrial forms it is often quite good. 
While there are eases in which vision plays a pre- 
dominant réle, it is not an exclusive sense. Some 
fish possess no visual sense at all and are entirely 
dependent upon the vibratory sense. The chameleon 
and present interesting visual peculiarities. 
The former possesses only cones and a fovea cen- 
tralis of perfect organization; the latter, while pos- 
sessing a retina adapted for nocturnal life, constantly 


.. 
vrecKo 


seeks strong illumination. While it does this the 
pupil closes until, in strong illumination, it is closed 
entirely The author coneludes that it seeks the 
warmth and not the light itself. In general, vision 


in animals is not a predominant sense. The discus- 
based chiefly upon histological data and gen- 
There is no mention of the Ameri- 
7 figures.— 


s10n 
eral observation. 
can experimental work in animal vision. 
V. L. Munn (Clark). 


Walton, W. R. In re “singing earth- 
worms.” Science, 1927, 65, 574.—Confirms previous 
observations as to the fact; the mode of production is 
very difficult to observe since the anterior end, espe- 
cially, is very sensitive to enough light to enable ob- 
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ervation.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1062. Walton, W. R. Earthworms and light. 
Science, 1927, 66, 132.—Red light, even of some in- 
tensity, has no effect; blue light produces the sud- 


den withdrawing reaction noted with ordinary unde- 
The pigment of the anterior portion 
receptor.—R. R. Willoughby 


composed light. 
is suggested as the 
(Clark). 

3063. Ward, H. B. The influence of a power dam 
in modifying conditions affecting the migration of 
the salmon. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1927, 13, 827- 
833.—The adult salmon of the Pacific coast persist- 
ently press their way upstream to the spawning 
grounds, using every effort to overcome the various 
obstacles which they meet. The young fish move 
downstream slowly and do not show the apparent 
anxiety of the older fish. Power dams often ob- 
struct the passage of the fish, and various devices 
have used in the construction of dams so that 
there will be a minimum of interference. The pres- 
ent article is concerned with such devices and their 
Observations are in progress to see 


been 


adequacy. 
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whether the devices now in use allow the fish to 
migrate or whether they are developing a landlocked 
variety.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

3064. Yoshioka, J. G. What is maze learning for 
the rat? J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 51-58.—Rats 
were run in two different pathways of equal length 
but different pattern six times the same day, some 
running alternately in the two paths, some three 
times consecutively in each. Reduction in average 
time was fairly progressive, including a reduction on 
the fourth trial for one of the groups that ran a new 
path for the first time then. It is concluded that the 
simple S-R formula is inadequate to explain maze 
learning; and that the latter really consists of two 
tasks: first, to learn that a maze is something to run 
through for a reward; and second, to acquire skill in 
doing so.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


[See also abstracts 2931, 2932, 2933, 2959, 2982, 
2993, 2994.] 
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3065. [Anon.] Statement of the Galton Society 
on making the Federal Census of greater use in the 
racial and family-stock development of the Ameri- 
can people. (Proceedings of the Galton Society.) 
Eug. News, 1929, 14, 70.—B. S. Burks (Stanford). 


3066. Boas, F. Family traits as determined by 
he-edity and environment. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 
1928, 14, 496-503.—The author is concerned, by 
reason of his previous findings that skeletal changes 
may occur under changed environment, to discover 
how much effect non-hereditary factors may have 
upon total variability. With the help of simplifying 
assumptions such as the absence of assortive mating, 
equality of variability of family lines, ete., he derives 
from the familial correlations expressions for indi- 
vidual and family variability, and subtracts these 
from total variability to obtain the desired quantity. 
The application of the method to data on head index, 
face width and stature for a number of national and 
racial groups indicates that environmental effects are 
large in proportion to hereditary effects—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

3067. Burks, B. 8S. Foster parent-foster child 
comparisons as evidenced upon the nature-nurture 
problem. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1927, 13, 846-848. 
—A summary of the study published later in the 27th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Edueation (see II: 2464). 17% of the variance of 
children’s IQ’s is aseribable to environment and 20% 
additional to inheritance determinable from parental 
correlations; the balance is probably due to congeni- 
tal endowment, since parental deviations are in large 
measure due to chromosomes not transmitted to the 
children.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3068. Claremont, C. A. The creative theory of 
evolution. Psyche, 1928, 9, 26-36—One can hardly 
think of a creation without thinking, at the same 
time, of an evolution. As we know the universe it 
presents just such evolutionary characteristics as a 
created universe should by right possess.—T. R. Garth 
(Denver). 
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3069. Danforth, R. E. Family and conjugal af- 
fection as a factor in human evolution. Scient. Mo., 
1929, 28, 67-70.—Family and conjugal affection is 
one of the greatest factors in the future evolution of 
man and it is not antagonistic to eugenic selection.— 
O. L. Tinklepaugh (Yale). 

3070. Darwin, L. The society’s coming of age. 
Eug. Rev., 1929, 21, 9-20.—A discussion of the ac- 
tivities of the Eugenics Society since 1911, and of the 
present general trends of eugenics. The author 
makes the point that risks must be taken if progress 
is to be made, that every class of the community 
must be considered in efforts to promote racial prog- 
ress, and that a nation cannot resist for an indefinite 
period the downward drag due to the high rate of 
multiplication of its inferior types.—B. S. Burks 
(Stanford). 

3071. Gesell, A. Behavior resemblance in iden- 
tical twins. (Proceedings of the Galton Society.) 
Eug. News, 1929, 14, 72-73.—A preliminary report 
of a study to appear in Genet. Psychol. Monog.—B. 
S. Burks (Stanford). 


3072. Hodson, C. B. 8S. Sterilization in practice. 
First-hand impressions of American methods and 
experiences. Eug. Rev., 1929, 21, 35-40.—An ac- 
count of the author’s visits to California institutions 
where sterilization is practiced —B. S. Burks (Stan- 
ford). 

3073. Kern, F. Rassenmischung und Rassenin- 
stinkt. (Race mixture and race instinet.) Zsch. f. 
Sez.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 15, 450-451.—It is diffi- 
cult to establish the concept of a “pure” race. 
Anthropologists speak of geographical or areal 
“types,” e.g., the Nordic type, ete. Practically all 
advanced “races” are mixtures of different “ blood 
stocks.” What is usually called “ race instinct” is a 
result of cultural values rather than a biological in- 
stinct.—W. Berry (Rochester). 


3074. Kuo, Z. Y. The net result of the anti-he- 
redity movement in psychology. Psychol. Rev., 
1929, 36, 181-199.—The author’s thesis is that a 
psychology without heredity is a psychology which 
proposes to do away with not only the concepts of 
heredity and instinct but also all their related con- 
cepts such as habit, trial and error, imitation, in- 
sight and purpose. It proposes to study behavior as 
concrete actualities and refuses to be confused by any 
abstract and teleological concepts. Its view is es- 
sentially passivistic in that it considers every action 
as a “foreed” response to be described solely in 
terms of the functioning of the environmental stimu- 
lation. Detailed criticism of the position of social 
psychologists with regard to instinet, points of 
agreement and difference with Watson, an attack on 
the defenders of the concept of instinct, and a third 
alternative to vitalism versus preformation are 
given. Five objections to the use of unlearnedness 
as a criterion of inheritance are: (1) except for the 
first movement of the fertilized egg, there is no real 
unlearned response; (2) the concept is based upon 
two false theories, that of maturation and the theory 
of trial and error, both of which are eriticized; (3) 
while a complex act may be performed without 
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learning, its component acts are previously acquired 
reactions; (4) unlearned behavior can be better ex- 
plained by other factors than heredity; (5) the dis- 
tinction between learned and unlearned responses is 
too crude to be of any use for experimental purposes. 
—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 

3075. Mumford, A. A. The heredity of growth. 
Eug. Rev., 1929, 21, 29-34.—Upon a group of Man- 
chester Grammar school boys measurements were 
made from which the following proportions were cal- 
culated: (1) relative length of arm and leg in pro- 
portion to sitting height or trunk length; (2) pro- 
portional girths of upper chest and waist, shoulder, 
upper arm and forearm, in relation to sitting height 
or trunk length. The clinical indication is that the 
short-armed boy differs from the long-armed boy in 
his greater command over the smaller ranged muscle 
movements of the forearm, while the long-armed boy 
shows greater aptitude for such sports and activities 
as require a wide reach and range of movement.—B. 
S. Burks (Stanford). 

3076. Newman, H. H. Mental traits of identical 
twins reared apart. Case III. Twins “C” and 
“0.” J. Hered., 1929, 20 153-166.—In the third of 
the author’s studies of identical twins reared apart, 
physical, mental and personality tests were adminis- 
tered to twin boys aged 23. Twin “C” was reared 
in a city environment by foster parents of ordinary 
education and circumstances; twin “ O” lived all his 
life in small towns in a home of slightly greater cul- 
ture than that of “C.” “C” has had about a year 
more of formal education than “0.” The difference 
between the Stanford-Binet mental ages of the two 
boys is only 3 months, but the difference between 
their Stanford Achievement Test educational ages 
is 16 months and favors “ C.” In general the mental 
and personality tests that were administered gave 
very similar results for the two boys, the Pressy X-O 
Test being the only one that gave striking differences. 
However, their personalities impressed observers as 
having many differences not measured by the tests.— 
B. S. Burks (Stanford). 

3077. Pirkner, E. H. Die Bedeutung der Theorie 
der Gene fiir die praktische Eugenik. (The signifi- 
vance of the theory of the gene for practical eugen- 
ies.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1928, 15, 269- 
274.-The author discusses the known facts of the 
gene theory according to Morgan, Jennings, and 
others. In view of the fact that there are very many 
possible combinations of genes from both parental 
stocks, there is at present little possibility of con- 
trolling practical eugenics through gene selection.— 
W. Berry (Rochester). 

3078. Pitt-Rivers, G. H. L.-F. Sex-ratios and 
marriage; their relation to population growth and 
decline. Eug. Rev., 1929, 21, 21-28.—Disturbances 
and fluctuations in the sex-ratio of reproductive 
adults show some correlation with the increase or de- 
cline in population according to whether the sex- 
ratio becomes higher or lower. A progressive sur- 
plusage of males is an index of decline, while a 
stabilized or increasing population exhibits a tend- 
ency to produce a surplus of adult females of repro- 
ductive age. There exists a general and universal 
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tendency for polygynous communities to replace 
polyandrous communities, which tend to die out.— 


I 
B. S. Burks (Stanford). 
Waardenburg, P. J. Geestelijke eigen- 
schappen bij tweelingen. (Character traits in 
twins.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 1929, 5, 17-34.— 
This article presents a study of heredity and environ- 
ment based on a comparison of the characteristics 
of identical twins with those of dissimilar twins. Its 
purpose determine to what extent inherited 
and aptitudes of the identical twins are 
determine the character of the individual 
wide differences in training and experi- 
ene Out of 29 eases of dissimilar twins tested, 17 
d great difference in scholastic rating, 6 
while in 45 eases of identical 
showed a slight difference, while 37 
very close similarity. In these 8 cases 
could be such as sickness or other lrregu- 
ch showed that even they were very likely 
abijities. Within the 
will identical twins are not 
have personal differences; 
within definite 
heredity. In 
the similarity 
marked and 
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E. Winter (Hope College). 


80. Weiss, F. Heredity in adherent tongue. 
1929, 20, 171-172.—Note upon a family 
hereditary sex-linked speech defect ap- 

individuals cannot elevate the 

ke contact with the palate. The defect 
ent degrees of intensity.—B. S. Burks 
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081. Willoughby, R. R. The fecundity of the 
name-males over ten generations of a descendant 


human pedigree. J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 178 
182.—The fertility of the males in a certain genetic 
ne is found to have been constant through the 18th 
early 19th centuries, then to have dropped con- 
ently through the middle 19th. This is given an 


part.—J. F. Dashiell 


rpretation in 
North Carolina). 

1082. Willoughby, R. R. The monogamy index 
in 1880. J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 182-183.— 
\ pplicatio: tatistical formulae and expectations 
ti study of the survival of stocks producing col- 
monogamy indices of 1.11 and 0.81 
for the reproducing and total populations.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


083. Wilson, E. B., & Doering, C. R. The elder 


econom! inte 


le ore men, gives 


Peirce’s. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1926, 12, 424-432. 
\ statistical study of longevity in a family which 
is contributed three members to the National Acad- 
emy of Seienes The results are compared with 


Bell’s treatment of the Hyde family and some British 
Beeton and Pearson. Actuarial errors in 
pointed out, and the limitations of 
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genealogical material discussed. There appears to 
be inheritance of longevity, and some degree of as- 
sortive mating is evident. Familial coefficinets are 
presented.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3084. Wilson, 8. A. K., & Wolfsohn, J. M. Or- 
ganic nervous disease in identical twins. Arch. 
Neur. & Psychiat., 1929, 21, 477-490.—In health 
homologous twins are similar as regards structural, 
functional, and mental equipment and when organic 
nervous disease oceurs it is probably the result of 
inherent defects and is always present in both twins. 
An anomaly of development is always similar and 
equivalent in both homologous twins, so that bio- 
logically considered they are only one individual, 
whereas physically they are two.—E. C. Whitman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

[See also abstracts 3011, 3058.] 
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3085. Abadi, E. Le “ Démon de la perversité et 
la psychologie.” (The “demon of perversity and 
psychology.” ) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 34-37.— 
Dangerous processes, unconscious of internal destiny 
and of fatalism, may be directed and changed in har- 
mony with Providence by the clear vision and efforts 
of educators.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3086. Adler, A. Die Individualpsychologie in der 
Neurosenlehre. (Individual psychology in the 
study of neuroses.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual-psy- 
chol., 1929, 7, 81-88.—An exposition of some of 
Adler’s basie concepts. While inherited organ in- 
feriority frequently is the source for a sense of in- 
feriority, the attitudes of those about the individual, 
especially in his childhood, are far more important. 
By training, a poor organic inheritance may be off- 
set, while a favorable inheritance may be rendered 


impotent. The fundamental weakness noted in all 


neurotics is a weak social consciousness (Gemein- 
schaftsgefiihl), a lack of interest in others. The 
neurotic lives apart, under constant stress and in 


conflict with his social milieu. The psychologically 
isolated individual develops fears, worries, temper, 
discouragement, futility of effort, hesitancies (as 
stuttering), and inhibitions. Schizophrenia and 
suicidal tendencies appear as the extreme tendencies. 
What is found in the unconscious are not basic 
drives (vs. Freud), but misled tendencies or efforts 
which first developed to offset the sense of inferior- 
ity. Conscious and subconscious can not thus be set 
down as independent and opposing realms. The 
same argument follows for such concepts as ambi- 
valence. The sense of inferiority and the com- 
pensatory striving for power and recognition form 
the unifying principles for all phenomena of per- 
sonality; they underlie all tendencies and traits.— 
O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3087. Aitken, B. Day-dreams in the Spanish bal- 
lads. Psyche, 1928, 9, 44-55.—In Burgos villages 
of Spain the girls are always singing. Many of 
their songs are traditional romances or ballads. Some 
are historical romances, some romances of chivalry, 
but mostly they are what we should call popular 
romances. Some of the ballads are given in rough 
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translation by the writer, as Delgadina, The Lady 
Angela, Young Fernando. The writer finds in these 
ballads illustrations of the girl’s grievance, imaginary 
compensation, tragedy, suppressed desires in which 
sex is not always apparent.—TZ. R. Garth (Denver). 

3088. Alain, —. Remarques sur l’art de con- 
naitre les autres et soi. (Observations on the art of 
knowing oneself and others.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 
3, 1-10.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3089. Alexander, M., & Nyssen, R. La médecine 
légale de la paralysie générale sous son aspect 
actuel. (The legal medicine of general paresis in 
its present aspects.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1929, 
29, 16-38.—The pre-paralytic period and the com- 
plete remissions due to malarial treatment are dis- 
cussed with a view of establishing their legal 
implications. In the pre-paralytic period legal irre- 
sponsibility cannot be assumed merely on the basis 
of physico-biological signs if there is no pathological 
change in the mental condition, and if the criminal 
act is not, in itself, of a morbid character. Delin- 
quency in complete remissions is not very frequent. 
The opinions of various authors differ, however, on 
the question of the legal responsibility during this 
period. Under certain conditions not even an at- 
tenuation of legal responsibility appears justified ac- 
cording to the present authors. The length of the 
time of complete remission and the possibility of 
recurrence have to be considered; the mental condi- 
tion, especially memory, attention, judgment and 
social behavior must be examined and evaluated 
thoroughly. An extensive bibliography is appended 
to the article—H. C. Syz (New York City). 

3090. Allen, W. F. Effect of various inhaled 
vapors on respiration and blood pressure in anes- 
thetized, unanesthetized, sleeping and anosmic sub- 
jects. Amer. J. Physiol., 1929, 88, 620-632.—Various 
irritants produce depression in breathing and agree- 
able and disagreeable odors also give alterations in res- 
piration in normal unanesthetized subjects. Only the 
strong irritants had much effect on blood pressure, 
usually a rise. In anosmic subjects, odors produce 
no changes in respiration or in blood pressure. Irri- 
tants have some effect in anosmic subjects. Sleeping 
subjects are not awakened and fail to show changes 
in respiration and blood pressure to stimulation by 
odors or irritants.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

3091. Allers, R. Zur Kenntnis der psychothera- 
peutischen Beeinflussbarkeit menstrualer Storungen. 
(A contribution toward the understanding of the 
effects psychotherapeutie treatment may have upon 
menstrual disorders.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psycho- 
therap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 37-46.—The 
author presents five cases where the psychothera- 
peutic treatment of menstrual disorder was not in- 
tended but an unexpected by-product. All of them 
expressed a more or less distinct dislike for their 
fate of womanhood (ménnlicher Protest of A. Adler; 
Penisneid of Freud). The psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment consisted in stimulating the patients’ courage in 
life and through understanding and appreciation of 
the female réle. From this it is conceivable, though 
not proved, that their mental attitude had brought 
forth the menstrual disorder.—H. Bosshard (Clark). 
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3092. Ameline, —. Dialogue familier sur le 
Freudisme. (Familiar dialog on Freudism.) Ann 
méd.-psychol., 1929, 87, 5-29; 289-314.—The 
part ef this playlet, Inconscient ou science? Soyons 
seulement médecins, is a dialog between the neo 
phyte, who is an ardent supporter of Freudism, and 
the psychiatrist, who tells something of the history 
of the Freudian movement and its relation to meta- 
physics. The second part, Inconscient et ignore 
Oedipe, de Secundus a Freud, continues the discus 
sion. The psychiatrist here traces the history of the 
unconscious and the Oedipus complex and shows 
why these are philosophical and not scientifie con 
cepts. The neophyte remains a supporter of Freud 
despite the arguments of his master—O. W. R 
ards (Clark). 


3093. [Anon.] Marcel Proust as data for psy- 
chology. Int. Zsch. f. Individual-psychol., 1929, 1, 
57-59.—Attention is called to the keen modern ps} 
chological insight of the French novelist Marcel 
Proust (1871-1922). His collected works comprise 
eighteen volumes (ca. 200,000 words). He has in 
fluenced some two hundred followers in the last 
decade, thirty among them being very able leaders 
in this new tendency in literary art. Proust should 
be of interest to psychologists because of his extra 
ordinary memory and his own interest in 
Fourteen of Proust’s eighteen volumes 
single novel. Much fine material on child 
given, also discussions of memories which arise sud 
denly, called up by a taste, a smell, or the sight of a 
old glove. In his descriptions of loves, he empha 
sizes the intensifying effect on love of cheeks and 
hindrances. He had many idiosyncrasies. At hotels, 
to insure quiet, he used to engage five rooms, the one 
above, the one below, and the one on each side of hi 
He occupied the room in the middle, the others 
remained empty. He was rich. He 
exclusive aristocratic set including 
owners, duchesses, and yachtsmen.—O. N. de 
(Beloit). 

3094. [Anon.] Proceedings, first colloquium on 
personality investigation; held under the auspices 
of the American Psychiatric Association, Com- 
mittee on Relations with the Social Sciences. De- 
cember 1-2, 1928, New York City. Pp. 102.—The 
colloquium was sponsored by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion (Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial) in an 
attempt to shed new light on the problem of pe 
sonality by bringing to bear on it a number of expert 
but diverse points of view. Some of the projects 
and points of view most in evidence, with the speak 
ers mentioning them, follow: Freeman’s work on 
foster children (W. I. Thomas), distribution of 
Chicago delinquency rates (Thomas), studies by 
child research institutes (Thomas), analysis of case 
records for correlations between descriptive terms 
(W. Healy), autistic thinking (K. Young), cultural 
areas in delinquency (C. Shaw), parole violation (E. 
W. Burgess), attitude measurement (L. L. Thurs 
tone), deception studies (M. May), psychiatric analy- 
sis of economic motives (Z. C. Dickinson), cultural 
support of individuals (E. Mayo), the psychiatri 
viewpoint in law (S. Glueck). was laid by 
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many speakers on the necessity for cross-fertiliza- 
tion of viewpoints, for a common language, and for 
the study of normal cases as controls. Appendix A, 
by G. E. Partridge, is entitled Psychopathic Person- 
ality and Personality Investigation, and Appendix 
B, by H. D. Lasswell, is on The Problem of Adequate 
Personality Records: a Proposal. In the latter is 
proposed a list of records for the intensive study of 
a few non-psychopathie personalities as norms.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3095. [Anon.] Coffee as a beverage. Science, 
1928, 67, xiv.—‘ The properly prepared beverage is 
highly advantageous to over 90% of normal individ- 
uals.” There is no habit-forming effect and no 
subnormal recuperation period.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3096. Bauer, J. Psychotherapie. (Psychother- 
apy.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. 
Hygiene, 1928, 1, 141-143.—The author emphasizes 
that psychotherapy is not the therapy of a special 
mental organ, but of the whole individual. The con- 
cept of the individual’s adjustment to the external 
world as a process of continuous development is 
proposed, and a method of representing it graph- 
suggested. The graphic representation 
a series of clusters of little arrows, each 
cluster representing a different age level. At birth 
the arrows all point toward the center, at death 
they all point outward. The degree of a person’s 
egocentrism can only be estimated in terms of the 
norm for his age level, as represented by the number 
of arrows which point inward at that age level.—M. 
(Clark). 

1097. Berggren, 8. Wher den Einfluss des Bulbo- 
capnins auf spontanen Nystagmus beim Menschen. 
(On the influence of bulbocapnin on spontaneous 
nystagmus in man.) Acta Oto-Laryngol., 1929, 13, 
233-240.—In a previous study the author had shown 
the effect of the alkaloid chloretum bulbocapnini on 
experimental nystagmus in rabbits. In this article 
ts effect on man is reported. Twelve specific cases 
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are briefly described. Doses of 0.05-0.1 grams had 
no effect on an existent optical nystagmus. How- 
ever, on the spontaneous vestibular nystagmus, 


whether aroused centrally or in the peripheral laby- 
rinth, there was objectively either a decrease or com- 
plete cessation of the nystagmus and subjectively a 
diminishing of or complete recovery from vertigo. 
Doses of 0.1 gram injected subcutaneously usually 
produced their greatest effect about 15 minutes after 
administered and remained effective for 
about a day. For the most part, they seemed con- 
ducive to a restful sleep at night. Three of the cases 
reported were patients suffering from attacks of 
Méniére’s disease and each of them was relieved by 
chloretum bulbocapnini injected subcutaneously or 
taken in tablet form.—M. B. Mitchell (Boston State 
Hospital ). 

3098. Bhattacharyya, H. D. The ways of sex. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1928, 3, 126—-141.—The relation 
of sex to literature, painting, sculpture, arehitectural 
design, ribald talk, smutty jokes, obscene oaths, 
writing, religion and everyday experience is dis- 
eussed. One may be a victim of sex attraction with- 
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out knowing it. Isolated behavior must not be used 
to judge an individual’s sexual life or tendencies, 
but there is a stage beyond which interest in the oppo- 
site sex amounts to morbidity or perversion. Many 
pursuits and avocations are motivated by something 
other than sex. Those who see in everything nothing 
but sexual manifestations verge close upon sex mania. 
—K. Jensen (Ohio State). 

3099. Binger, A. Erotik und Inserat. (Eroti- 
cism and advertisements.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.- 
pol., 1928, 15, 325-333; 379-386.—A discussion of 
various types of advertisements in newspapers, maga- 
zines, ete. The types are matrimonial advertise- 
ments, pornographic literature, advertisements for 
homosexual companions, ete. Bibliography.—W. 
Berry (Rochester). 

3100. Bjerre, P. Zur Psychologie des Rausches. 
(The psychology of intoxication.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. 
f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 242- 
256.—The author points out that intoxication may 
be brought about in many ways, indulgence in alco- 
hol, drugs, sex, overwhelming joy, ete., but that it is 
essentially the same in that it always produces a 
change from the ordinary emotional conditions of 
life. The change produced has two characteristics, 
which the author designates as plus and minus. 
The former consists in a feeling of exhilaration and 
increased performance capacity, while the latter is 
the release of inhibitions and loss of the critical 
faculty which is more especially noticeable in those 
persons who are normally inhibited or the victims of 
severe conflicts. This aspect of intoxication is also 
characterized by the loss of the feeling of the con- 
tinuity of life which is the usual accompaniment of 
the waking state. The similarity between this state 
and that of sleep is discussed. The psychoanalytic 
aspect of intoxication as an escape from unbearable 
conflicts and inhibitions is considered. The injustice 
of prohibition (Totalverbot) to the majority is em- 
phasized, the author pointing out in conclusion that 
were prohibition perfectly enforced there would be 
a greater tendency for men to get intoxicated in 
other ways, e.g., over-indulgence in sexual gratifica- 
tion.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

3101. Bloch, E. Romantiker und Klassiker. 
(Romanticist and elassicist.) Int. Zsch. f. Individ- 
ual-psychol., 1929, 1, 27-36.—Following Wilhelm 
Ostwald’s suggestion, scientists are divided into the 
two groups indicated. Romanticists are character- 
ized as vigorous, carefree investigators, who have no 
instinetive inhibitions or cautions and are unfraid 
of new ideas, in contrast with the hesitating and 
painstaking methods of the classicist. The latter 
seeks to anticipate all possible objections to any 
position he may take and his expositions, therefore, 
tend to be long drawn. Over-caution also makes him 
slow to accept and to present new ideas. The Ro- 
manticist tends to follow a new idea optimistically 
and, finding a temporarily satisfying solution, he is 
ready for another problem. By biographical studies 
of prominent scientists the writer shows that these 
attitudes are developed through childhood experi- 
ences, especially through home conditions and atti- 
tudes of the parents. Romanticists have had a for- 
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tunate childhood, were allowed free expression for 
budding aptitudes. Classicists were represented 
during childhood through the timid, world-estranged 
attitudes of the parents or through harshness, or be- 
eause cf various economic and social adjustment 
difficulties in the home. The appeal to inherited 
factors in the explanation of these two temperament 
types is considered superfluous —O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 

3102. Boven, W. La caractérologie, du point de vue 
biologique. (Characterology from the biological 
viewpoint.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1929, 29, 
168-181.—After a survey of the existing schemes of 
typology (Hiiberlin, Klages, Decroly, Vermeylen, 
Kretschmer, ete.), the author recommends especially 
di Giovanni, Viola and Pende (Italian), Sigaud 
and MacAuliffe (French), Thooris (Belgium). The 
methods of the study of characterology are observa- 
tion, experimentation and intuition. All aspects of 
character are of interest, though the social aspect is 
of special importance. It is impossible to base char- 
acterology on the physiology of the vago-sympathetic 
system. In addition to the schizoid and syntone 
types, an “isotone” type is proposed which is char- 
acterized by a well balanced proportion of extrinsic 
and intrinsie elements, by a hierarchization of tend- 
encies along the lines of Monakow’s syneidesis, by a 
very flexible and subtle capacity of adaptation.—H. 
C. Syz (New York City). 

3103. Brock, J. Uber Tribadie. Eine Jungfrau 
als Konsulatssekretar. (Concerning tribadism. A 
young woman as consulate secretary.) Zsch. f. Sezx.- 
wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 15, 559-571.—A description 
and diseussion of the ease of Nikolai Raiman, who 
died in Phoenix, Arizona, in December, 1906. This 
person had been secretary for 12 years in the Rus- 
sian Consulate in Chicago, and had been married 
three times. Examination of the body after death 
revealed the fact that the so-called Raiman was a 
woman, born in Russia and known there as Nina 
Tarletzki. The author gives a history of the child- 
hood of the woman and some correspondence between 
the Russian Consul in Chicago and the parents of 
Nina Tarletzki—W. Berry (Rochester). 


3104. Brown, S., 2nd. Why men fail and become 
dependent. Psychiat. Quar., 1929, 3, 147-155.— 
Obviously many factors both in the individual and 
in his surroundings must play a part in failure. 
Failure is here considered as it occurs in those people 
who cannot support themselves and who are de- 
pendent upon welfare activities or relatives or 
friends. The group of people who fail because of 
lack of proper training, cultural opportunities, and 
preparedness for life in general, is of considerable 
importance. As society is constituted, there is gen- 
erally a place for most persons, even for those who 
are very dull mentally. Lack of ability may appear 
to be more common in mankind than it actually is 
because many people are misplaced in life or attempt 
things not within the scope of their capacities. The 
group who fail because of unfortunate personality, 
temperament or character, is probably the largest 
group of all. These handicaps persist throughout 
life and are far-reaching in their effects. If we are 
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correct in believing that childhood is the best time to 
modify or correct unfavorable traits, a program to 
give a wider knowledge of mental hygiene in general 
as applied to child life is needed. Many children 
will doubtless be greatly benefited when such knowl- 
edge is disseminated.—EZ. T. Burr (Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau). 

3105. Brown, W. Science and personality. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. viii + 258. 
$3.00.—This volume, consisting of a group of lec- 
tures delivered at Yale University under the auspices 
of the Terry Foundation, considers “ the relation be- 
tween scientific knowledge, so far as it has been ac- 
quired, and the theory of values, with special ref- 
erence to the problem of personality.” There are 
chapters on the physical sciences, the biological and 
psychological sciences, mental unity and mental dis- 
sociation, mind and the theory of conditioned re- 
flexes, association, dissociation, repression, instinct, 
sentiment, value, theories of suggestion, the influence 
of mind on body, the unconscious mind, theories of 
mental analysis, mental analysis and psychotherapy, 
suggestion and will, religion and health, personality 
and art, personality and psychical research, and, 
finally, faith, love and personality. The author be- 
lieves that, while the findings of the physical and 
physiological sciences may enrich our knowledge of 
mental life and personality, psychology, which deals 
with the purposive striving of the individual, is 
necessary to complete the picture. “ We may con- 
ceive of the mind as developing out of brain activity 
and through its unity or degree of integration ac- 
quiring sufficient power to enable it to survive the 
death of the body.” “ We can regard personality as 
a process but not a product, for it is never completely 
produced. It is a process that is creative on the one 
side and intuitional on the other. As personality 
grows, it produces something new, something that 
was not there before, and also brings with it increased 
insight into the nature of things, into the values of 
the world.”—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

3106. Ceni, C. Wher die Verwandlung der Ge- 
schlechtstriebes in den Muttertrieb beim Weibchen 
und beim Mannchen. Experimentelle Untersuch- 
ungen. (On the transformation of the sex impulse 
into the maternal impulse in the female and in the 
male. Experimental investigations.) Zsch. f. Sez.- 
wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 1-7.—W. Berry (Roch- 
ester). 

3107. Chesser, E. 8. The woman who knows her- 
self. New York: Dutton, 1929. Pp. 111. $1.00.— 
“The purpose of this book is to enable a woman to 
understand her interrelated physical and spiritual 
forees, and it contains wise advice for all women 
from adolescence to middle age and later.” Subjects 
treated are: difficulties of everyday life; psychology 
in the home; sex love; mating and marriage; worry 
and incompatability; sleeping and dreaming, fash- 
ion, modern life, balance; woman and work; girl- 
hood; middle age; and happiness, ete.—F. G. Thayer 
(Clark). 

3108. Choisy, M. Lintuition féminine. (Femi- 
nine intuition.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 19-20.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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3109. Cole, M. Eine psychologische Betrachtung 
der Urticaria. (A psychological study of urticaria.) 
(Trans. by Martha Holub.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual- 
psychol., 1929, 1, 2-6.—A psychoanalytic study of a 
neurotic patient who developed what she termed 
nettle-rash after eating cheese. Analysis proved the 
rash to be a defense mechanism against a feeling of 
inferiority. The inferiority also expressed itself in 
ealousy toward two brothers whom she assumed the 
mother preferred, in envy toward the father because 
of his position of authority as a man, and in ill-will 


toward the mother. Analysis removed the diasthetic 


ymptoms and an inereasingly favorable effect on 
moods was also noted. The writer suggests that 


emotional disturbances may frequently have a direct 
irticarie effect, resulting in symptoms of hay fever, 
asthma and rashes.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3110. Courbon, P. L’adultisme mental at les états 
de maturité précoce de la personalité. (Mental 
adultism and precocious growth of the personality.) 
inn. méd.-psychol., 1929, 87, 355-362.—Adultism is 
the condition of an adult physique and spirit in a 
hild. A boy of 12 and a girl of 13 who had the 
pirit of personality of adults illustrate this. They 
institutions because of stealing and 
stitution. These forms of precocity lead the in- 
vidual difficulties and should be recognized 


early in the development of the individual.—0O. W. 
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(Clark). 
Courbon, P., & Rondepierre, J. L’impudeur 
sans érotisme. (Immodesty without eroticism.) 
inn. méd.-psychol., 1929, 87, 47-53. Immodesty in 
he accomplishment of sexual relations is a frequent 
psychoses, but immodesty 
ithout eroticism is more rare. Three cases of the 
cited in young women; two are hebe- 
dementia praecox 
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ind the third contains ethnic factors. The 

are more nearly related to the social than to 

he biological make-up of the individual.—0O. W. 
hards (Clark). 


3112. Dingwall, E. J. The evidential value of cer- 
tain mediumistic phenomena. Psyche, 1928, 9, 37 
13.—As early as 1908 the hope was expressed that 
s-correspondence, in which experiment 
ipposed to be waiting to introduce their 
thoughts to receptive automatists, there might be 
demonstrated a future life. In order to obtain valid 
evidence for telepathy, even, the conditions must be 
accurately controlled than they have been 
[t is in fact easier to control in supernor- 
levitation of a table than in the case of mental 
phenomena. Human beings are far from being in- 
fallible and their work as automatists should be care- 
fully checked and rechecked.—T. R. Garth (Denver). 

3113. Divry, P. A propos de la catalepsie bulbo- 
capnique. (In regard to bulbocapnic catalepsy.) 
J. de neur. et de psyclaat., 1929, 29, 215-224—Bul- 
boeapnine, a tetanizing and convulsant drug, has es- 
entially the same effeet upon cold- and warm-blooded 
animals. The ecatalepsy produced by medium doses 
is characterized by a loss of voluntary motor im- 
pulses, by a passive and akinetic condition in which 
the animal may be manipulated and given any posi- 
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tion of supported balance. There is no marked 
disturbance of the muscular tonicity, of the mechan- 
isms of equilibration, nor of the perception of pain. 
This motor inertia is not obtained in medullar or 
decerebated cats. The bulbocapnic syndrome shows 
only partial resemblance to the elinical syndrome of 
catatonia in which latter we have, besides the loss of 
motor initiative, symptoms of negativism and of 
hyperkinesis. The electro-myographie curves indi- 
eate the existence of a state of abnormal tetanic 
innervation in bulbocapniec ecatalepsy, but a normal 
rhythm in catatonic conditions. The chronaxy in 
bulbocapnie intoxication presents a modification of 
the relation between extensors and flexors; in cata- 
tonia the alterations of the chronaxy are irregular.— 
H. C. Syz (New York City). 

3114. Dupouy, R. Les érotomanes médicales (les 
amoureuses des médecins). (Medical erotomaniaes 
—women who fall in love with their physicians.) 
Monde méd., 1928, 38, 477-486.—The author divides 
the group into three types: the physiological lovers, 
the passional (the morbid passional syndrome of de 
Clerambault), and the frenzied lovers (the associated 
erotomania of de Clerambault). He describes the 
methods of dealing with these three types. There is 
a short bibliography at the end of the article—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3115. Estabrooks, G. H. Experimental studies in 
suggestion. J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 120-139.— 
Three individual and one group test of suggestibility 
(involving the prestige factor in varying degrees), 
also a psychogalvanic test and the Otis Group Test 
of Intelligence, were administered to about 150 ele- 
mentary schvol boys of Oxford. The objectives were 
to find a reliable test of suggestibility, to determine 
whether the psychogalvanie reflex would so serve, 
and incidentally to find warrant for or against the 
“ all-or-nothing ” principle as applying to emotional 
reactions. Very low correlations throughout de- 
feated the first two aims; but positive evidence was 
obtained for the last-named.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

3116. Estabrooks, G. H., & Huntington, E. C. 
The relation of left-handedness to psychoneurotic 
traits and to introversion. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 
13, 192.—Handedness was determined by relative 
strength of grip between right and left hand as meas- 
ured by a dynamometer. Psychoneurotic traits were 
measured by the Colgate Mental Hygiene Test, Per- 
sonal Inventory B2, and introversion by Personal 
Inventory C2. The coefficients of correlation ob- 
tained for 280 male freshmen at Colgate were too low 
(+ .09, — .146) to indicate any clear-cut correlation 
between left-handedness and the traits in question.— 
E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

3117. Friedmann, A. Beitrag zur padagogischen 
Menschenkenntnis. (Contribution to the pedagog- 
ical understanding of humans.) Int. Zsch. f. Indi- 
vidual-psychol., 1929, 7, 129-143.—Detailed case 
record of treatment by individual-psychological 
method of a girl of seventeen who had been under 
psychoanalytic care for a tendency toward homo- 
sexuality. A harshly eritical father had made her 
feel inferior in regard to being a woman, while a 
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general feeling of social inferiority was developed 
because of her ungainly over-size body and a certain 
degree of inattention on the part of the mother when 
a sickly younger sister demanded the mother’s con- 
stant eare. The progress in development is traced 
through three months, during which time stubbornness, 
neglect of personal appearance, lack of initiative and 
ambition, and the practice of masturbation were cor- 
rected by building up self-confidence—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 

3118. Friedmann, M. Die Uherlastung des Unbe- 
wussten in der Psychoanalyse. (The overburden- 
ing of the unconscious in psychoanalysis.) Allg. 
drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 
1, 65-86.—This paper attempts to state the present 
status of various Freudian terms such as libido, re- 
pression, the use of symbols, and especially the use- 
fulness of the concept of the unconscious. The 
author maintains that the concept of the unconscious 
continues to be necessary for psychoanalysis.—P. H. 
Ewert (Vermont). 

3119. Groddeck, G. Uber die psychische Be- 
handlung der Niersteinbildung. (The mental treat- 
ment of kidney stones.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psycho- 
therap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 136-141.—The 
ease is deseribed of a patient who suffered from kid- 
ney stones for a period of 12 years. When the 
patient was partially psychoanalyzed the stones 
ceased to appear and gave no more trouble during 
the remainder of her life—a period of 13 years. The 
symptom was found to be associated in the uncon- 
scious with two things: (1) self-reproach over the 
failure of the patient to give her father the attention 
which his incontinence demanded during the invalid- 
ism which preceded his death, and (2) resentment 
against the severity of the mother, who finally died 
from the lodging of a kidney stone in the ureter. 
The author points out that elimination also has an 
erotic significance from early childhood, and that 
frustration involved in training in cleanliness leads 
to a permanent repression in many people. It is 
suggested that the severity of self-reproach for death 
wishes against the parents is due to two factors: (1) 
the imperativeness of the admonition “honor thy 
father and mother,” and (2) the fact that “ father” 
and “ mother” symbolize the functions of reproduc- 
tion. In conclusion it is emphasized that a super- 
ficial analysis may have a high therapeutic value and 
therefore the method is available to medical men at 
large—M,. N. Crook (Clark). 


3120. Gurewitsch, Z. A., & Grosser, F. J. Das 
Geschlechtsleben der Gegenwart. (Contemporary 
sex life.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1928, 15, 





514-546.—An abstract in German of the work of 
these authors, originally published in Ukrainian. A 


study of various phases of sex development among 
Ukrainians, Russians, and Jews. Topics dealt with 
are the onset of sex maturation, earliest sex experi- 
ences, age of sex enlightenment, earliest onanistic 
practices, effect of onanism on health, sex intercourse, 
marriage, illicit sex relations, ete. 33 tables.—W. 

Berry (Rochester). 
3121. Halberstadt, G. La mélancolie présénile et 
ses variétés cliniques. (Clinical varieties of pre- 
4 


senile melancholia.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1928, 86, 
307-325.—The melancholias are discussed, together 
with other complications such as the menopause, 
arterio-sclerosis, ete. Three forms are distinguished: 
(1) fantastic presenile melancholia with agitated, 
absurd, delirious ideas (grandeur and persecution are 
common) probably not appearing before 60; (2) 
melancholic, presenile dementia occurring before 45 
with depression which ends in profound, irremediable 
dementia; and (3) a malignant form characterized by 
a general morbid evolution. Bibliography of 42 
titles —O. W. Richards (Clark). 

3122. Heath, A. E. A psychological approach to 
the problems of sexual hygiene. Health and Em- 
pire, 1929, 4, 7-15.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

3123. Heimsoth, K. G. Zur Frage der Heilung 
beim Analyseabschluss und der Analysedauer. Ein 
Nachanalyse-Traum als Beitrag. (The question of 
cure in a discontinued analysis and the duration ot 
analysis. A post-analytic dream as a contribution.) 
Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 
1928, 1, 99-103.—The dream of a young man 
vealed that the cause of his neurosis was an incest 
wish directed toward his mother. A cure resulted in 
an estrangement of the patient from his psycho 
analyst.—P. H. Ewert (Vermont). 


3124. Hellwig, A. Der Insterburger Hellseher- 
prozess. (The Insterburg clairvoyant trial.) Arch. 
f. Psychiat., 1929, 86, 177.—A woman, alleged to be 
endowed with clairvoyant powers, took up the occu 
pation of discovering criminals. After a 
of innocent persons were found among 
pected by her, she was accused of fraud and an at 
tempt was made to clear up the question by a legal 
trial with the summoning of experts for both sides. 
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The author has worked out a detailed opinion. 
Fraudulent conduct was refuted. It eould not be 
proved that the woman actually was clairvoyant, 


from which fact at the same time it could not be co 

eluded with certainty that she was not clairvoyant. 
It seems particularly significant that a thorough in- 
vestigation “was made again in this case in order 
to explain a series of apparently brilliant results as 
due to exceptional coincidence.” Fraud, however, 
was proved as difficult of accomplishment as criminal 
telepathy, and it was proved not only that the a 
eused actually could not discover criminals, but also 
that she could not produce the alleged fraud.—0O. 
Graf (Munich). 


3125. Herb, F. Hormones, vitamins, and comple- 
ments. Med. J. € Rec., 1929, 129, 250-254.—Chem- 
ically speaking, the sex of a human being is always 
on a percentage basis, and not absolute. The 
cifically male and female sex hormones are regarded 
as present in both men and women; and such things 
as sexual attractiveness, masculinity, femininity, 
effeminateness, and homosexuality may be traced to 
the various balances and imbalances between thes« 
two types of hormones in the individual.—R. C. 
Givler (Tufts). 

3126. Hernett, M. Das Geschlechtsleben im 
Kerker. (Sex life in prison.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. 
Sex.-pol., 1929, 15, 305-313.—W. Berry (Rochester). 
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3127. Herschan, O. Wher den Einfluss gyniako- 
logischer Operationen auf das Sexualleben der Frau 
und des Mannes. (The influence of gynecological 
operations on the sex life of wife and husband.) 
Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1928, 15, 265-268.— 
A report of six cases of operations of various types 
on the genital organs of women. Attention is called 
to the effects of these operations on the sex relations 
of these women and their husbands. In addition to 
the well-known influences on the menstrual rhythm, 
it must be recognized that there are also profound 
effects on the sex potency, libido, and sexual satisfac- 
tion of the husband.—W. Berry (Rochester). 


}128. Hill, J. A. Some reincarnationist automatic 
script. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. (E.), 1929, 38, 375- 
387.—A condensed account of automatic writing by 
a woman, aged about fifty, who aseribes it to a soul- 
mate of her past inearnations. The stories are 
‘thrillers.” There is also an account of poetry ap- 
pearing to the subject automatically through visual 
hallucination alone. The author of the article sug- 
gests that while such cases are needed to “ throw light 
on the workings of the subliminal and on its relation 
to the supraliminal,” in the present case “ there seems 
no need to suppose any supernormal agency.”—W. 
S. Taylor (Smith). 


3129. Hitschmann, E. Uber einige praktische 
Erganzungen der psychoanalytischen Behandlung 
von Impotenz und Frigiditat. (Some practical sup- 
plements to the psychoanalytic treatment of impo- 
Allg. arzt. Zsch. f. Psycho- 


tence and frigidity.) 

therap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 94-99.—Impo- 
tence and frigidity usually have an infantile origin, 
due unwise guidance by the parents. The treat- 
ment consists of ridding the patient of the miscon- 


ceptions about sex which were formed in his youth.— 
P. H. Ewert (Vermont). 


3130. Kingman, R. The insomniac: a psycholog- 
ical study of sleep and wakefulness. Welfare Mazg., 
1928, 19, 1,321-1,329; 1929, 20, 18-25.—Relatively 
little development has occurred in the theories of 
nsomnia within the last twenty-five or fifty years. 
The sleepless person is usually kept awake by the 
fear that he will be unable to drop off to sleep. 
When at last he resigns himself to a night of wake- 
emotional conflict ceases and he unwit- 
tingly falls asleep. The origin of the sleep cycle is 
explained biologically on the basis that primitive 
night wanderers tended to be killed off by their 
enemies in the darkness. “ The real purpose of sleep 
is restoration of emotional and sensory tone” rather 
than physiological reeuperation, which is_ better 
achieved in the waking state. “The dangers of in- 
somnia have been . generally exaggerated.” “ The 
need for sleep varies inversely as to the development 
of the brain, and excessive sleep is a reaction of 
feeble intellectual powers unable to establish satisfy- 
ing contacts with reality.”—L. Ackerson (Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 


3131. Klages, L. The science of character. 
(Trans. by W. H. Johnson.) London: Allen & Un- 
win, 1929. Pp. 308. 10/6 net.—This is an English 
translation of Klages’ popular work on “ characterol- 
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ogy.” See III: 2257.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

3132. Klatt, G. Traume eines Abstinenten. 
(Dreams of an abstainer.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual- 
psychol., 1929, 1, 50-57.—The writer for fifteen years 
has been a total abstainer for social and pedagogical 
reasons. For a number of years he dreamed of hav- 
ing drunk aleohol and then of being tormented by 
the thought of having done so. This is shown to be 
a fear dream, revealing that the dreamer had de- 
veloped a neurotic, irrational attitude toward the 
possibility and consequences of breaking the pledge. 
Until the dream was properly analyzed he had not 
been aware of the development of a fear that he 
might lose his own stability through possible social 
pressure. This understood, his dream changed. He 
now dreamed banquet scenes wherein he drank a little 
beer and became very thirsty. He then in the dream 
reflected in a leisurely manner that very probably 
regular beer-drinkers become thirsty in this manner. 
The dreamer is thus facing beer-drinking non- 
chalantly and no longer fears the social pressure. 
A third dream-type shows the dreamer indifferently 
leaving his own beer untouched and urging a youth- 
ful companion, who is also an abstainer, to drink his. 
The dreamer is thus announcing to himself his own 
inner freedom to drink if he really so desired, the 
while maintaining his pledge. This indicates that he 
has stabilized his tendencies while upholding ab- 
stinence—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3133. Klingholz, E. Psychologische Betracht- 
ungen zur Methode Coué. (Psychological study of 
the methods of Coué.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual- 
psychol., 1929, 1, 44-47.—Couéism is explained as 
based on the notion that the subeonscious which con- 
trols many functions and their disturbances may be 
brought under conscious and voluntary control by 
auto-suggestion. Mechanisms of this auto-sugges- 
tion are the well-known Coué formulae or phrases. 
Coué recognizes some difficult cases, patients who 
deep in their subconscious are not convinced. But 
by persistent effort these also could acquire control. 
Klingholz believes, however, that it is necessary to 
recognize that many of the cases subjected to Coué- 
ism are neuroses and hysterias, defense mechanisms 
which the subjects unconsciously desire to maintain 
and which will disappear when the fundamental per- 
sonality difficulty has been corrected. It may also be 
harmful to bring many body functions under con- 
trol of the conscious, since the task for the individual 
may become burdensome and disturbing. And 
further the mechanism may quite easily become a 
harmful weapon in the service of the neurotic and 
the hysteric. The best service of Couéism would rest 
in its application to problems of general moods and 
adjustments, and never to removal of specific dis- 
turbances.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3134. Lagriffe, L., & Senges, N. Un cas de simu- 
lation prolongée de troubles mentaux. (A prolonged 
ease of the simulation of mental disease.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1929, 87, 333-337.—This is the first part of 
a detailed ease history of a man who simulated men- 
tal disease for a period of 15 months, including two 
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examinations by experts, and is a contribution to 
legal medicine.—O. W. Richards (Clark). 


3135. Levy-Suhl, M. Das hypnotische Experi- 
ment als didaktisches Mittel zum Verstandlich- 
machen neurotischer Verhaltungsweisen. (The 
hypnotie experiment as a didactic means to the ex- 
planation of neurotic behavior patterns.) Allg. drzt. 
Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 
144-147.—The author points out the possibility of 
using hypnotism as a means of demonstrating the 
types of mechanism involved in neurotic conditions, 
both for purposes of general instruction and as an 
aid to therapy in specific cases. Several examples 
are given.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

3136. Lhermitte, J.. & Roques, A. Narcolepsie 
cryptoggénétique. Production dactylographique 
pendant le sommeil. (Cryptogenetic narcolepsy. 
Dactylographic production during sleep.) Rev. 
neur., 1928, 35, 729.—The ease described is that of a 
young girl who had daily attacks of narcolepsy asso- 
ciated with equivalents of the same kind. First came 
the beginning phases of cataplexy and then false 
tactile perceptions. Moreover, she exhibited dacty- 
lographie production during her attacks. Sometimes 
the patient exhibited disorders of writing in the 
course of her sleep: the first words of a phrase were 
written in normal size and then they diminished in 
height as the hand was moved towards the right until 
the character became thread-like. This patient, em- 
ployed in the invoice office of a photographers’ 
supply house, had an attack of narcolepsy every day 
from two until four o’clock, during which time she 
continued to draw up more or less fantastic invoices 
or shipments. The patient’s automatism in the nar- 
colepsy state was governed by mnesic recall or by 
tendencies of little importance. The author concludes 
from this study that a nareolepsy attack does not 
consist solely in a negative condition of cortical in- 
hibition, that is, true sleep, but there is added to this 
not only a dream state but also, in exceptional cases, 
a rather complicated automatism which can carry 
over into action the play of a passing and often 
incoherent thought analogous to a dream.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3137. Mandeville, 8. La bonne grace. Gracious- 
ness.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 203-204.—The author 
thinks that graciousness is the most important of all 
the virtues. It is the one virtue of which all the 
world is capable. All that is necessary is not to 
make oneself the center of the universe but to accept 
willingly the point of view and the interests of 
another, to have a kindliness even towards things, 
and to put one’s heart into all one’s actions.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3138. Mathews, A. P. How shall we measure the 
quantity of life of an organism? Scient. Mo., 1929, 
28, 518-526.—A biochemist makes suggestions toward 
the measurement of mental energy, considering the 
latter as a universal aspect of matter along with 
mechanical, electrical, and magnetic aspects.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3139. McDonough, Sister M. R. The empirical 
study of character. Cath. Univ. Amer.: Stud. 


3135-3140 


Psychol. & Psychiat., 1929, 2, Nos. 3 & 4. Pp. 222. 
—The author is interested more in methodology 
than in the actual results of the tests which she has 
worked out. The first monograph is entirely histor- 
ical. 456 different contributions to the field of char- 
acter testing are reviewed and arranged according 
to technique. The second monograph, The determi- 
nation of general factors or fundamental traits of 
character and their relation, comprises the results of 
testing 50 children of both sexes of an average C.A. 
of 155.88 months and an average IQ. of 103.7. The 
tests cover 33 different traits of character. These 
are divided into the four following groups: the will 
group, cheerfulness group, sociability group, and 
emotionality group. The material was collected by 
means of rating scales, questionnaires and tests. The 
ratings chiefly are emphasized. These were made 
by three judges who saw the children daily. By 
means of a seale the ratings were translated into 
numerical scores. The averages of these were then 
intercorrelated. In order to determine the existence 
of general factors the Spearman tetrad criterion, 
Dodd’s coefficient of equiproportion, and a new tech- 
nique were used. The latter technique involves a 
determination of the participation of each individual 
in the various general factors and an intercorre- 
lation of the general factors with one another. This 
is done by means of multiple correlation coefficients 
and regressions. The following chief conclusions 
are derived from an analysis of the character of the 
children by means of the above-mentioned methods: 
(1) “ When the Will and the Cheerfulness sets are 
combined, the whole may be accounted for by one 
general factor plus a group factor plus specifie fac- 
tors. The general factor is probably will, the group 
factor may be an emotional element appearing most 
prominently in generosity and contentment; generos- 
ity and cheerfulness; and generosity and sympathy. 
... (2) “The analysis ... proves the existence 
of three sets or groups of character traits; Will- 
Cheerfulness set, Sociability group and Sthenic- 
Emotionality group. The first set is composed of 
one general factor plus a group factor plus specific 
non-overlapping factors. The other two are each 
made up of one general factor and unrelated specific 
factors.” (3) “The tetrad differences for the table 
of intercorrelations of the general factors being high, 
the explanation of one super-general factor plus 
non-overlapping general factors is excluded.” There 
is an orientation of the results with respect to previ- 
ous investigations. Bibliography of 472 citations.— 
N. L. Munn (Clark). 


3140. Meinertz, J. Analyse eines eigenartigen 
Palles von Fetischismus mit Verstiimmelungsphan- 
tasien. (Analysis of a peculiar case of fetishism 
with mutilation-phantasies.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. 
u. Psychiat., 1928, 117, 19-48.—A gifted young man 
showed a sexual perversion in that he was sexually 
excited only by one-legged women. Dressed up in 
women’s clothes with one leg tied up double, he ex- 
perienced orgasms. The analysis, especially on the 
basis of dreams, shows that his curious sexual de- 
velopment can be traced back to his relations with 
his father. Tyrannized over by his father, he still 
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remained bound to him both in love and hate. 
Wishes that his father were castrated changed into 
fear of castration. At the same time, however, his 
own mutilation would make him a satisfactory fe- 
male sexual object for his father, as he wanted to be. 
In his relation with women he experienced homo- 
sexually their mutilation as a male component. The 
determination to such a contradictory development 
was shown in his experiences as a child. Fetishism 
seemed to him both pleasure and punishment and its 
genesis was regarded as a very complex symboliza- 
tion.—S. Krauss (Freiburg i.B.). 

3141. Miles, W. R. Some factors influencing the 
toxic effect of alcohol. Proc. 3d Race Betterment 


Conf 1928, 356-369.—The influence of alcohol 
consumption on human and animal behavior is dis- 
cusse¢ he light of previously published research. 
The cor n is that alcohol is a depressant rather 


than a stimulant V. L. Munn (Clark). 
3142. Miles, W. R. Sleeping with your eyes open. 
Scient. Amer., 1929, 140, 489-492.—The author pre- 


experiments dealing with the eye 


of a subject at various stages in the 
proc if going to sleep. “ The sparkling eye is the 
q ar eye. The eye ol the sleepy clides, 
wavers, and is fitful in its ‘hold.’ Sleeping is not 
primarily a condition of closed or open eyelids but 
of the ind the visual centers.”—C. H. Graham 
(Cla 


143. Orton, J. L. Educational hypnotism. 


Psyche, 1929, 9, 60-67.—Hypnotie processes in some 
se responsiveness to suggestion. Hypno- 

; i vered by accident, and much useless 
DD eK f nh consequence has been continued with 
ous. Little care has been taken to 


ite between genuine and spurious phenom- 
[he writer concludes from his experience with 
at “ placidity ” is common to all sets of 
wedures. This sometimes deliberately 
ymetimes incidentally the result of 
ned attention. “ Easy attention” is usually ob- 
ned with little diffieulty. Not all alleged halluci- 
na and illusions of hypnosis are genuine. Hyp- 
nosis seful in increasing the capability of numer- 
mental powers. The teacher may use it in teach- 
be used in improving moral stamina, as 
a for memory, in learning music, in acting. 
[In fact, even children should have the advantage that 
comes of the use of hypnotism thus conceived.—T. R. 
Garti Denver). 

3144. Piutti, H. Ein Pall von Couvade. (A case 
if couvade.) Allg. drat. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. 

sych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 104-106.—The author gives 
an account of a case having as one symptom a ritual 
resembling the classical practice of the couvade.—P. 
H. Ewert (Vermont). 

3145. Politzer, C. La crise de la psychoanalyse. 
(The erisis of psychoanalysis.) Rev. de psychol. 
concréte, 1929, 1, 135-138.—It is pointed out that 
psychoanalysis has received no new impulsion since 
that given to it by Freud. Consequently it is settling 
into a state of stagnation for the want of new life.— 
V. L. Munn (Clark). 
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3146. Polony, M. Wher das Erwecken der Kon- 
taktfahigkeit. (Concerning the development of 
ability to make social adjustments.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Individual-psychol., 1929, 1, 59-60.—A child, ad- 
mittedly spoiled by over-attention, was motivated to 
a more pleasing social attitude by invoking the Adler- 
ian principle of utility—-O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3147. Prinzhorn, H. La crise de la psychanalyse. 
(The erisis of psychoanalysis.) Rev. de psychol. 
concrete, 1929, 1, 139-154.—The author thinks that 
Freud’s work has not received the comprehension 
which is its due. Within the psychoanalytic school 
the four chief conflicting groups are represented by 
Freud, Jung, Adler, and Stekel. There is also an 
eclectic tendency, the chief representatives of which 
are Kretschmer, Schilder, Kranfeld, and Haeberlin. 
In the theory of psychoanalysis a paradoxical situa- 
tion exists. Freud’s concepts have ripened and the 
group is split up into those who follow the former 
concepts and those who follow the new. Thus there 
seem to be two authentic aspects of the Freudian 
doctrine. Freud has refused a number of the group 
the right to be ealled analysts and they have chosen 
other names. The dependence of the psychoanalytic 
school on the associationism of Herbart and the con- 
cepts of instinet is pointed out. The concepts of 
Goethe and Nietzsche gave impetus to such a move- 
ment. While the psychoanalysts are divided into 
opposing camps and “a latent panic reigns,” Klages 
is the only person who seems capable of resolving 
the conflict. His concepts of personality are obtained 
from three realms of research, viz., (1) experiments 
concerning the verbal interpretation of dynamism and 
expression, especially graphology; (2) physio-psy- 
chological aspects of personality and expression; 
and (3) a systematic doctrine of character develop- 
ment. The work of Jaspers is considered as a transi- 
tion state—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

3148. Salter, W. H. Some automatic scripts pur- 
porting to be inspired by Margaret Veley, poet and 
novelist (1843-1887). I. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. 
(E.), 1929, 38, 281-330.—“ Mr. V.” and “ Miss Mar- 
garet Hunt,” two members of the Society, did the 
writing automatically in conjunction. Salter con- 
cludes that “notwithstanding the large number of 
correct statements on matters outside the automatists’ 
normal knowledge, I do not think the present case a 
strong one for inferring continuity of memory as be- 
tween Margaret Veley and M. V.” (the initials that 
appeared with the writing).—W. S. Taylor (Smith). 

3149. Schairer, J. B. Ein Traum von 1828 und 
seine Erfiillung. (A dream of 1828 and its ful- 
filment.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual-psychol., 1929, 7, 
125-129.—Diseussion of a quotation from Goethe’s 
conversations with Eckermann: “ We shall in the 
meantime hope and wait to see what the prospects 
a century hence may be for us Germans, and whether 
we shall have sueceeded in being no longer abstract 
savants and philosophers but humans.” Goethe con- 
trasted his short-sighted, flat-chested, emaciated Ger- 
man student visitors at Weimar with the self-confi- 
dent reposeful behavior of those from England. 
Goethe saw clearly the repressive influences of home, 
school and state in the timid, self-conscious uncertain 
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youth about him. Individual psychology has been 
able to uncover the roots of the difficulty and to 
show how such characteristics grow out of the sense 
of inferiority (Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl) and _ the 
striving for recognition (Geltungstreben).—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 

3150. Schauer, F. Wher den Begriff der Verant- 


wortung. (The concept of responsibility.) nt. 
Zsch. f. Individual-psychol., 1929, 7, 95-108.—The 


diseussion treats the term in the wider, literal sense, 
“to be held to answer for” or “to be held to ac- 
count for.” The authority may be the self as easily 
as another. This accounts for the anxiety neurosis. 
The individual concerns himself with consequences, 
possible or otherwise, rather than with the activity 
itself. The subject is preoceupied with a small part 
only of the stream of consciousness. He is always 
concerned with his striving for security. A feeling 
that he is compelled to explain frequently arouses 
unexpected rationalizations from a person, due to his 
unwarranted sense of inadequacy (Minusgefiihl). 
The pessimist or chronically discouraged individual 
is also driven by a striving for values, but always 
under the fictitious mistaken notion that only disap- 
pointments may be expected, while recognizing that 
they should be otherwise. The conditions for vari- 
ous degrees of discouragement or pessimism are al- 
ways to be found in the totality of tendencies 
developed from experiences, especially those of 
childhood. The individual-psychological treatment 
of maladjusted personalities is therefore concerned 
with making the subject see the errors in his un- 
warranted anticipations of evil and to redirect his 
strivings. The sense of guilt becomes from this point 
of view a superfluous or even a harmful concept.— 
O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3151. Scheuer, O. F. Studentenmensur und Sex- 
ualitat. (Student duels and sexuality.) Zsch. f. 
Sex.-wiss. uU. 1929, 15, 460-465.—A dis- 
cussion of the sexual significance of the duel.—W. 
Berry (Rochester). 

3152. Schilder, P., & Stengel, E. Schmerzasym- 
bolie. (Pain-asymbolism.) Zsch. f. d. ges Neur. u. 
Psychiat., 1928, 113, 143-158.—In a case of senile 
apoplexy a disturbance of the motor set and inade- 
quate behavior toward pain stimuli appeared along 
with sensory aphasia and a slight apraxia. The 
above disturbance consists in each object assuming 
the function dictated by the set and the continual, 
almost instinctive persevering in the operation once 
begun. To severe pain stimulation through piercing, 
hitting and pinching there follows no flight reaction, 
although the patient’s expression is characteristic of 
pain. The patient offers himself to pain stimuli 
which have a pleasure tone and subjects himself to 
such stimuli. He does not understand threatening 
gestures and does not ward off intensive sensory 
stimuli. There is no disturbance in sensitivity. The 
whole body shows the same behavior. Since the 
sensation of pain is maintained it can only be a dis- 
turbance in the process of pain perception. In ecata- 
tonie and hysterical cases the phenomena similar to 
those deseribed are based on the fact that the cor- 
rectly built up pain perception is neglected or split 
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off. “ Pain-asymbolism ” remains even with the de- 
parture of the set-disturbance and cannot be referred 
either to this or to a disturbance in attention. 
Speaking from the point of view of brain localiza- 
tion, a disturbance in the lobulus parietalis inferior 
is assumed with reference to the proximity of the 
equally involved Wernicke region. For the peculiar 
attitude toward pain in which the higher integration 
in the purposive total behavior is lacking the author 
proposes the term “ pain-asymbolism,” which is to 
be classed with the other asymbolisms.—S. Krauss 
(Freiburg i.B.). 

3153. Schletter, E. Zur Psychologie des Selbst- 
mordes. (Contribution to the psychology of sui- 
cide.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual-psychol., 1929, 1, 
7-14.—A case of fear of inferiority developed 
through over-harshness of father and contrasting 
over-protection of mother with resultant lack of self 
confidence with equals or in competitive situations, 
and lack of consistency and persistency. The subject 
was the oldest son of a high ranking family, very 
intelligent and well educated, all of which influenced 
the development of the case. All his adjustments are 
shown to be compensations and defenses against the 


feared inferiority status. Criticism is directed 
against orthodox psychoanalysis, which leaves the 


patient to reorganize himself, in contrast with the 
expressed “ need-for-motivation ” doctrine of Adler. 
—0O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3154. Schultz, I. H. Beruf und Nervositat. (Vo- 
cation and nervousness.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psy- 
chotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 232-242.—A 
brief consideration of some of the difficulties under 
lying a study of the relationship between vocations 
and types of neuroses. The point of view of the 
author is in contradiction to that of Kriipelin, 
Bleuler, ete., and in agreement with that of Bumke, 
Cramer, ete., that “it (neurosis) is an individual, 
innate, often inherited, condition, which consists in 
the fact that physiological stimuli release an ab- 
normal reaction, and that conditions of life, which 
would have no harmful effect on the majority of the 
species, produce diseased conditions.” It is pointed 
out that it is not usually the vocation which is at 
fault, but is a mistaken choice of vocation on the part 
of the patient. A questionnaire is reported which 
was used to study the reactions of a group of doctors, 
nurses, stenographers, etc. The importance of ex 
tending the investigation is emphasized.—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Clark). 

3155. Sommer, R. Psychotherapeutische Analysen 
(2); zur Metallfederbehandlung bei funktionellien 
Neurosen. (Psychotherapeutic analyses (2); on 
the treatment of functional neuroses by means of 
metal springs.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. 
psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 153-155.—The successful 
treatment of a patient with severe pains in the back, 
involving fatigue and inability to work, is described. 
No organic defect was discovered so the condition 
was attributed to a functional weakness of the back 
muscles due in part to the previous anemic-nervous 
condition of the patient. The condition was corrected 
within a few weeks by the use of a mechanical sup- 
port. The author counts this device with other 
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physico-mental methods of treatment useful in fune- 
tional-nervous disorders.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

3156. Tassy, E. Le style du moi. (The character 
of the self.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 204-206.—The 
self is defined as the sum of our thoughts and of our 
intellectual and moral habits. However, it also rep- 
resents our vital foree, our organic power to act, to 
which the intelligence assures unity. Besides the 
involuntary character of the self, the result of cir- 
cumstances, there is a voluntary character which is 
impressed on our individuality by our training. We 
must have something to do in order to form char- 
acter.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3157. Uniker, T. E. The first psychoanalytic 
sanatorium in America. Med. J. & Rec., 1929, 129, 
349-352.—An account of the aims and policies of the 
Institute at Stamford, Conn., projected along 
Freudian lines. R. C. Givler (Tufts). 

3158. “V., Mr.” Some automatic scripts pur- 
porting to be inspired by Margaret Veley, poet and 
novelist (1843-1887). II. Proc. Soe. Psych. Res. 
(EZ), 1929, 38, 331-374.—The method and examples 
of the automatic writing are given. “ Mr. V.” agrees 
that he has been “ unable to discover even slight indi- 
cations that might lead one to suspect that the real 
Margaret Veley had any hand in it.” He points out 
further that “the case fails at the outset to satisfy 
the canons of scientific investigation.” The most sig- 
nificant of the productions, verse written automati- 


eally by “Mr. V.” himself, he interprets simply as 
subconscious transformations of ordinary impres- 
sions.—W. S. Taylor (Smith). 


3159. Valentine, C. W. The new psychology of 
the unconscious. London: Christophers, 1928. Pp. 
xiv-+ 162. 4/6 net. New York: Maemillan, 1929. 
Pp. 162. $1.60.—This is a republication of the book 
published in 1921 under the title Dreams and the 
Unconscious. It is an exposition of some of the 
principles of psychoanalysis from the point of view 
of normal psychology and is intended for the gen- 
eral reader. The views now expressed remain sub- 
stantially the same as in the earlier edition, though 
additional notes and illustrations have been added. 
A new chapter deals with Normal Individuals and 
the Influence of the Unconscious.—F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 

3160. Valentine, C. W. The relative reliability 
of men and women in intuitive judgments of char- 
acter. Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 19, 213-238.—This 
paper deals with an investigation (1) of the sup- 
posed superiority of women as compared with men 
in making judgments of character, the grounds for 
the judgments being unconscious; and (2) of the 
value of the interview. Children were judged for 
conscientiousness, kindness, obstinacy, straight- 
forwardness and intelligence, by teachers and teach- 
ers in training. The results were compared with the 
assessments made by three of the children’s teachers 
in collaboration. Supplementary experiments were 
made with photographs of men and women of varied 
types. The only general conclusion which reasonably 
follows is that women are not superior to men in 
their judgments of the characters of children and 
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youths. The judgments of the girls were more accu- 
rate than those of the boys, though the majority of 
the judges asserted that the boys were easier to assess. 
Similarly the individual judgments which were given 
with special confidence were the most inaccurate. 
With the photographs, entirely contradictory judg- 
ments may be given by two persons on the same 
photograph. Women were more rapid than men in 
deciding whether they liked the person depicted in 
the photograph.—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 
3161. von Maday, 8S. Zur Psychologie der Lebens- 
miiden. (On the psychology of individuals wearied 
of life.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual-psychol., 1929, 7, 
88-94.—Budapest since April, 1928, has had a munici- 
pal department charged with the care of those who are 
tired of life, such as suicidal patients, ete. This is 
at present under the care of high ranking police 
officers who volunteer their services, as do all pro- 
fessional attendants. It is planned to provide spe- 
cial homes for such patients. A few patients are 
found to be insane; the majority, however, are suf- 
ferers from misfortune and nervous breakdown. 
Two typical but differing cases are reported showing 
the influence of unfortunate home situations and 
attempted suicide as both a compensation for in- 
feriority and a means for final triumph over those 
who suppress the patients—O. N. de Weerdt (Be- 
loit). 
[See also abstracts 2907, 2982, 2995, 3018, 3146, 
3209, 3226, 3242, 3251, 3272, 3273, 3316, 3334, 
3340, 3342, 3346, 3349.] 
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3162. Abély, P. Psychoses post-émotionnelles des 
jeunes gens simulant la démence précoce. (Post- 
emotional psychoses of young people which simulate 
dementia praecox.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1929, 87, 
247-—252.—Three cases, two women and one man, are 
cited to show how many of the symptoms of de- 
mentia praecox may appear after the severe emo- 
tional shock of rape, a fall from a biecyele and an 
arrest due to mistaken identity. After a time in the 
hospital the subjects recovered, although in two cases 
abnormal reflexes continued—O. W. Richards 
(Clark). 

3163. Alajouanine, Th., & Gopcevitch, —. Hal- 
lucinose préhypnique, automatisme ambulatoire et 
verbal nocturne, éclipses confusionnelles paroxysti- 
ques chez une malade atteinte d'un syndrome 
parkinsonien postencéphalitique, avec syndrome de 
Parinaud respectant les mouvements automatico- 
réflexes, et crises toniques des membres a type de 
crampes vesperales. (Prehypnic hallucinosis, noc- 
turnal ambulatory and verbal automatism, parox- 
ysmal confusional attacks in a patient afflicted with 
a postencephalitic Parkinsonian syndrome, with a 
Parinaud syndrome in respect to automatico-reflex 
movements, and with tonic attacks in the limbs of a 
vesperal cramp type.) Rev. neur., 1928, 35, 714-718. 
—This disease presents the following psycho-sensory 
and mental symptoms: hallucinatory phenomena, 
particularly visual, appearing unexpectedly at night 
before sleep (the rectified hallucinations have become 
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conscious), and also almost constant nightly motor 
and verbal automatisms. To these should be added 
transitory confusional phenomena, true confusional 
attacks of rather short duration—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

3164. [Anon.] Recovery in involution melan- 
cholia. Med. J. & Rec., 1929, 129, 406-407.—Pa- 
tients suffering from this disease should often be 
obliged to return home before a complete cure is ef- 
fected, even if such a return is undesired, to insure 
their further improvement. The convalescence of 
this disease requires skillful handling.—R. C. Givler 
(Tufts). 

3165. [Anon.] The art of insane patients. 
Science, 1928, 67, xlviii—Reactions to an exhibit of 
paintings by psychoties in Paris indicate relation- 
ships to the modern irrationalist schools.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

3166. Baldwin, N. A. Peoples of Bible lands and 


their attitude toward mental disease. Ment. Hy- 
giene, 1928, 12, 378-384.—The Christian Arabs 


living in Palestine and Syria look upon insanity as 
nothing less than demoniacal possession. Their 
treatment consists in confining the insane in vaults 
and caverns, where they are given nothing but bread 
and water to eat and are often beaten and branded. 
No method is considered too severe to exorcise the 
demon. The orthodox Jews also look upon insanity 
as demoniacal possession and resort to incantations 
and ignorant methods of exorcism. The Mohamme- 
dans attribute abnormal mental conditions to a spe- 
cies of divine manifestations and treat the patient 
with consideration and respect. Many madmen are 
left to roam at large and become noisy mendicants.— 
G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 

3167. Beaudouin, H., & Dupont, A. Réaction 
antisociale psychopathique et accident du travail. 
Responsabilité civile. (Antisocial psychopathic re- 


actions and industrial accident. Legal responsibil- 
ity.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1929, 87, 171-174.—A 


woman suffering from chronic delusions injured a 
porter at an inn, causing him to lose three weeks of 
work. The proprietor held this to be an accident of 
work and demanded reimbursement from the insur- 
ance company. The company, by means of an old 
law, caused the representative of the woman—her 
husband—to pay a rather large amount to the com- 
pany.—O. W. Richards (Clark). 

3168. Belloni, J.-B. A propos des “ tremblements 
d'action” et des “tremblements de repos.” (In re- 
gard to “action tremors” and “rest tremors.”) J. 
de neur. et de psychiat., 1929, 29, 137-145.—The 
concepts of de Jong, Kleist and de Froment in re- 
gard to “action tremors” and “rest tremors” are 
diseussed. On the basis of his own researches, the 
author states that the tremor of Parkinson’s disease 
is inhibited by voluntary muscular contraction and 
by the application of Esmarch’s bandage above the 
proximal insertion of the muscle affected by the 
tremor. He makes a sharp distinction between the 
above and the tremor of general paresis, which is 
especially marked during voluntary muscular con- 
traction and which is not influenced by Esmarch’s 
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bandage. Three types of tremors, corresponding to 
three different anatomical localizations, may be dif- 
ferentiated: (1) “cortical tremor” with the charac- 
teristics of “action tremor” (general paresis); (2) 
“sub-cortical tremor” with the characteristics of 
“rest tremor” (Parkinson); (3) “spinal tremor” 
(or clonus) due to a lack of central inhibition (mul- 
tiple scelerosis). The article is supplemented by 
four ergographie tracings —H. C. Syz (New York 
City). 

3169. Coirault, —, & Nouca, —. Utilisation so- 
ciale de quelques arriérés psychiques. (Social 
utilization of certain cases of arrested development. ) 
Bull. Inst. gén. psychol., 28, 155-166.—The au- 
thors tell what has been the outcome of the training 
of 88 feeble-minded girls. Of a group of 48 young 
girls who left the school in 1916, 32 were able to be 
productive, that is, two-thirds of the group. In 1922 
a second investigation on 47 girls going out from 
this same training course showed that seven-tenths 
of them were of use. From the point of view of the 
relation between mental deficiency and the possibili- 
ties of utilization, the authors found that in 44 work- 
ing children there were 9 without intelligence re- 
tardation, 20 whose retardation was equal to or 
lower than two years, and 12 who had a retardation 
of three years or more. The other three, having a 
retardation of 4, 5, or 6 years, had great difficulty in 
learning a trade. But the authors insist on the fact 
that, even in cases of very slight retardation or of 
none at all, character defects are an obstacle which 
is more difficult to surmount in social life than is 
feeble-mindedness in subjects having 2, 3, or 4 years’ 
intelligence retardation without character defects. 
Abnormality in character is more serious than intelli- 
gence abnormality. In all cases the only chance to 
determine the future of the feeble-minded lies in the 
following fact more than in any other: choice of a 
profession should depend largely on the records of 
the subjects’ aptitudes which should be carefully 
filed for each individual—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


3170. Crouzon, O., Vogt, Cl., & Delafontaine, M. 
P. Les troubles cérébraux associés au tabes. (Cere- 
bral disorders associated with tabes.) Monde méd., 
1928, 38, 1-12.—It is ordinarily believed that the 
mental state of tabetic patients is unimpaired, but 
there are nearly always aspects which are linked 
with psychological disorders, either psychopathic dis- 
orders, especially those of a depressive order with 
ideas of persecution and hallucination (hypochon- 
driae delirium), or, more often, an association with 
general paralysis. To summarize, the cerebral dis- 
orders associated with tabes are not usually peculiar 
to that affection. They are only the manifestations 
of nervous syphilis, sometimes taking on a somewhat 
specialized semeiologic character due to the fact that 
they occur in tabetic patients—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


3171. Damaye, H. Un cas d’hystéro-catatonie; 
Vhystéro-schizophrénie. (A case of hysteria-cata- 
tonia; hysteria-schizophrenia.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1929, 87, 315-322.—A detailed case history, includ- 
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ng necropsy, of a patient who at times exhibited 
atatonia, hysteria and schizophrenia and finally died 
of tuberculosis. The interrelations of the three dis- 
ineluding cures by suggestion, are indicated.— 
O. W. Richards (Clark). 

1172. Dayton, N. A., & Dolan, H. H. The trend 
in legal forms used in admitting patients to the 
Danvers State Hospital. Quart. Bull., 12, 1-6.—In 
a survey of the 6,749 discharges at Danvers State 
Hospital (Mass.) during the period 1917-1926 it 

as found that while the regular commitment and 
oluntary admissions had decreased, there had been 
in short term admissions, keeping 


a great nerease 


e total admissions per year approximately con- 
stant G. L. Barclay (Illinois). 

:173. de Busscher, J. Un cas de démence précoce 
présentant le syndrome paranoiaque a l'état de 
purete. \ case of dementia praecox presenting 
he paranoid syndrome in a pure state.) J. de neur. 

e psychiat., 1929, 29, 225-228.—The case history 
if a patient thirty years of age, who presents a 

es of symptoms which are characteristic of a 

noid syndrome. Other signs in his reaction, 
owever, especially the presence of marked remis- 
ons, are indicative of definite schizophrenia.—H. C. 
Ny New York Citv). 

1174. de Fleury, M. Les fous, les pauvres fous 
et la sagesse qu’ils enseignent. (The insane, the 
ndigent insane and the wisdom they teach.) 
Par Hachette Pp. 270. 12 fr.—In a dedication 

Bergson, the author desires to expound what he 

eves represents the connections of his work with 

Bergsonian theory. In the first part, which he 


entitles the introduction, he deseribes the life of the 
In the see- 
psy- 


pictures their living quarters. 
nd part, “ Aecident,” he accidental 
il paralysis, neurasthenia, mental con- 


diseusses 
cit e- reneri 


senile dementia, organic dementias, 
praecox, and paranoiac dementia). After 
escribing these accidental psychoses which some- 


affect the physical life, which have their 
alterations of 
toxic 


ep, transitory, or decided 
bral substance, and which may have a 
cause, the author deseribes in the third 
he entitles “ Destinées ad (those destined a. 
diseases, devoid of all dis- 
These disorders are lo- 
do not affect the 
true halluci- 


; 
] 


inherited 
cer! anatomical lesions. 
ited in the affective domain and 
ntelligence They do not bring about 
lead to dementia or gatism. These 
important character disorders. The econ- 
learly systematized, inherited psychoses are 
paranoia, cyclothymia, perversion 
emotive psychosis, and mythomania and 
teria. In the fourth part, “ On research concern- 
the author has derived the 
from these five constitutional psychoses, of 
constitution, and he finds five morbid constitutions 
eyclothymie, hyperemotive, perverse, mythomaniac, 
and paranoiac). Parallel to them he distinguishes 
five normal affective tendencies which are equally 
constitutional, and he names them the faculties of the 
three faculties of the intellect or 
(memory, imagination, and judg- 


bay 


n numbe r 


spirit’s faculties,” 


spirit. There are 
the understanding 
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ment) and five active affective tendencies (activity, 
reactivity or emotivity, goodness, sociability, and 
avidity). In the last part he treats of the moral 
problem. There is no bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne ). 

3175. de Greeff, E. Normaux et débiles mentaux. 
(Normal individuals and mental defectives.) J. de 
neur. et de psychiat., 1928, 28, 762-764.—Mainly for 
medico-legal purposes, the distinction is proposed 
between the normal person who, in his habitual social 
activities, takes account of the other person, and the 
mentally defective or demented individual who in 
his activities habitually disregards the other person. 
The defective type of personality is defined as being 
incapable of taking account of the intelligence and 
sensitiveness of other people and unable to adapt in 
its present activities to a future that hes more than 
a few weeks ahead. Three types are differentiated 
among these defectives: true defectives, compensated 
defectives, and personality defectives. Suggestions 
are made for the legal and penal handling of each of 
these types —H. C. Syz (New York City). 

3176. Delmas, F.-A. Le signe du miroir dans la 
démence précoce. (Mirror-gazing in dementia prae- 
cox. ) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1929, 87, 227-233.— 
Mirror-gazing was found in five cases of dementia 
praecox and it is suggested as a symptom to aid in 
the diagnosis of this disease. The patients examine 
themselves minutely in front of a mirror, observe 
their grimaces, laugh at the mirror image, and often 
closely approach the mirror so as to almost touch 
the image. The discussion of the paper brought out 
that mirror-gazing is of frequent occurrence in the 
beginning of the disease, but does not persist in all 
eases, and is occasionally seen in diseases of the 
personality.—O. W. Richards (Clark). 

3177. de Mortier, G. Le syndrome préfrontal: 
l’amnesie de fixation. (The prefrontal syndrome: 
amnesia of fixation.) Encéph., 1929, 24, 19-49.—A 
study of the results by the experimental and the 
anatomo-clinical methods and the establishment of 
the course of the association paths of the prefrontal 
lobes which constitute the paths of the prefrontal or 
mnemic reflex. The different reflexological experi- 
ments show that the ablation of the prefrontal lobes 
in the higher mammals leads to the loss of educa- 
bility, a failure to utilize experience, an incapacity 
for adaptation to a novel situation, in a word to a 
deficiency in mnemic¢ acquisition. In man a bilateral 
destruction of the prefrontal areas, whether it be 
due to neoplasms or to symmetrical vascular areas, 
produces necessarily an amnesia of fixation. This 
also occurs as a result of diffuse processes. With 
man the mnemic function is generally differentiated 
in one of the prefrontal lobes. The agreement be- 
tween the morphological, physiological and patho- 
logical evidence proves that the association pathways 
uniting the prefrontal lobes to the posterior cortical 
areas cross in the posterior half of the corpus eal- 
losum, the lesions of which eause the same disorders 
as those of the frontal lobes. The integrity of this 
prefrontal path conditions the mnemic acquisition 
which permits an individual to adapt himself to the 
external world.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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3178. Deroubaix, —. La praxithérapie. (Work 
therapy.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1929, 29, 108- 
118.—Histories of three schizophrenics and of a de- 
pression ease seem to indicate that the gradual in- 
troduction of work had a remarkable curative effect. 
The work is adjusted to the inclination, ability and 
former occupation of the patient, and to the nature 
of his disorder. Many cases are not discharged until 
they have been at work for a certain period of time. 
70% of those patients not confined to bed at the 
hospital of Froidmont (313 of a total of 586 pa- 
tients) are actively engaged in work, which is con- 
sistently used as an effective therapeutic agent.—H. 
C. Syz (New York City). 

3179. Divry, P. Histoire d’un psychopathe dip- 
somane. (History of a dipsomanie psychopath.) 
J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1929, 29, 102-107.—Dip- 
somaniec conditions have been related to epileptic, 
psychopathic, manic-depressive and traumatic dis- 
orders. The case deseribed here is that of a consti- 
tutional psychopath who presented more acute phases 
with porio-dipsomanie crises. There was no indi- 
eation of any epileptoid conditions—H. C. Syz 
(New York City). 

3180. Doll, E. A. Feeble-mindedness as a state 
problem. TZr. School Bull., 1929, 26, 17-27.—The 
first part is historical. Statistics showing numbers 
of feeble-minded are given. The remedial program 
recommended is institutional segregation. The po- 
tential parents of subnormal children are kept from 
reproducing and are cared for. Institutional care 
provides industrial training. The training program 
should be founded upon a scientific classification of 
the inmates. The institution should not be considered 
an asylum in the old sense—E. M. Achilles (Co- 
lumbia ). 


3181. Eliasberg, W. Ist seelische Heilbehandlung 
fiir die Kassen lohnend? (Is psychotherapeutic 
treatment profitable for sickness-clubs?) Ailg. drat. 
Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 
46-48.—Sickness-clubs have a tendency to send all 
of their patients to the hospital; they are afraid of 
the high fees of psychotherapeutic specialists. Yet 
a few consultations with such a specialist may often 
save them great and useless expenses at the hospital. 
Illustrated by a case of neurosis—H. Bosshard 


(Clark). 
3182. Grossmann, I. Theorie des epileptischen 
Charakters. (Theory of the epileptic character.) 


Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1928, 117, 12-18. 
—The author looks for a common root for the antag- 
onism which appears in the epileptic character for 
religiosity, affected piety and violence. He sees it in 
the experience of fear of death which goes with epi- 
leptic seizure and delirium. The criminal impulses 
which quite frequently appear in epileptics are inter- 
preted as meaning that the epileptics are seeking, 
even if not consciously, in just this enhanced vitality 
of the crime, to conquer death. The deed of violence 
also contains an act of vengeance. The threatened 
annihilation is paid back with annihilation. In 
religiosity they hope for liberation from the fear of 
death and in the deed of violence they try to gain 
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this independently. Frequent loss of consciousness 
leads to a stronger impression of the epileptic char- 
acter, for instance as in the petit mal. A confirmation 
of this genetic theory of the epileptic character 
antagonism is seen in historical epileptic characters, 
for instance, in the work of Dostoievski who endows 
his characters (Raskolnikow) with contrast-charac- 
teristics.—S. Krauss (Freiburg i.B.). 

3183. Halberstadt, G. A propos de I’ “ergo- 
thérapie.” (On treatment with work.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1929, 87, 193-198.—A discussion of the 
historical precedents of the use of work as a dis- 
traction or as an accomplishment with the mentally 
diseased, with special reference to Simon’s part in 
this development and the skepticism of the French 
alienists—O. W. Richards (Clark). 

3184. Heuyer, G., Badonnel, —, & Bouyssou, —. 


Les voies d’entrée dans la démence précoce. (The 
appearance of dementia praecox.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1929, 87, 30-44; 117-127; 199-224.—After 


reviewing the history of the dementia praecox group 
the following types of the appearance of the disease 
are described: (1) following physical or mental de- 
fects; (2) appearing after confusion following a 
toxic infection; (3) evolving after the symptoms of 
moral perversion; and (4) appearing in intelligent 
individuals without hereditary or acquired defects. 
Case histories are given illustrating these types of 
appearance. The mode of the appearance of de- 
mentia praecox may be classed as follows: (1) when 
it appears in the midst of degenerate mental and 
somatic heredity; and (2) when it appears as a con- 
fusion type, as a more or less acutely infectious dis- 


ease. The clinical findings recorded here are in agree- 
ment with the anatomical findings of Marchand. 


General medical methods of treatment are held to be 
more effective than psychoanalysis in these cases.—0O. 
W. Richards (Clark). 

3185. Jelliffe, S. E. Narcolepsy—hypnolepsy— 
pyknolepsy. Med. J. & Rec., 1929, 129, 269-273; 
313-315.—The current tendency to treat of these 
anciently-known tendencies to fall asleep—sometimes 
as often as a hundred times briefly every day—as 
hysterias, petit-mal epilepsies, auto-intoxications, 
and the like, is asserted to be merely a way of naming 
rather than of explaining them. A monograph on 
the subject is promised in the near future.—R. C. 
Givler (Tufts). 

3186. Jude, R., & Hakkin, A. Les réactions des 
persecutés observés 4 Damas. (Reactions in perse- 
cution psychoses observed at Damascus.) Hygiéne 
ment., 1928, 23, 258-268.—Observations made upon 
11 cases in the asylum of Ibn Sina and of 4 cases 
residing with their families. From the detailed 
analysis of these cases it appears that the immedi- 
ate cause leading to an outbreak of delirium is emo- 
tional. In general the patient begins by believing 
that some one is stealing his thoughts. Then follow 
retrospective interpretations, interpretations of actual 
facts, which lead to auditory hallucinations with 
agitation and rebellion, all in verbal form without 
overt violence or attack. These reactions gradually 
diminish, but the delusion maintains its unity. The 
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principal characteristic is the absence of violence on 
the part of the patients. The authors attempt to ex- 
plain this absence of violence which is in contrast 
with the findings in analogous cases in the Occident. 
It is necessary to note that of the 15 patients 14 
were Musulmans and one was a Greek Catholic. All 
had the same attitudes of resignation and of confi- 
dence in God. The authors seek the explanation of 
the attenuation of the defense reactions in two types 
of causes, one geographic, historical, ethnic, and the 
other religious. They believe that the reactions of 
the normal inhabitants of Syria toward their con- 
querors and persecutors have been very much at- 
tenuated in the course of centuries and that in the 
same way the Syrian, when mentally ill and exposed 
to imaginary perseeutors, defends himself without 
violence or persecution. He does not attack but re- 
signs himself and seeks Allah for protection. One 
question arises. Assuming the actual tendencies of 
that class of emancipated Syrian which is instructed 
in the interpretation of the Musulman religion as 
activity and combat rather than as fatalism, will not 
the reactions of the persecuted patients change and 
become more active?—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3187. Kronfeld, A. Einige Bemerkungen iiber 
die ersten psychotherapeutischen Verdffentlich- 
ungen, insbesondere J. C. Reil. (A few comments 
on the earliest psychotherapeutie publications, espe- 
cially of J. C. Reil.) Allg. dirzt. Zsch. 7 Psycho- 
therap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 10-—23.—Quoting 
the earliest writers on psychotherapy, J. C. A. Hein- 
roth, J. C. Reil, A. Heindorf, Pinel, Sydenham, 
Willis, Crichton and others, the author maintains that 
psychotherapy is historically an offspring of special 
psychiatry. Reil (1800) is shown as the first con- 
scious proclaimer of psychotherapy in the form of 
a program. Reil is a pioneer, but naturally de- 
pendent upon his generation. He mentions many 
details which still are problems to us, as the thera- 
peutie use of music, of work, disregard of evident 
symptoms with excited patients, ete—H. Bosshard 
Clark). 

3188. Laignel-Lavastine, —, & Bonnard, R. Pali- 
lalie chez un parkinsonien encéphalitique. (Pali- 
lala in an encephalitic Parkinsonian.) Encéph., 
1928, 23, 931-934.—The ease described is that of a 
50-year-old patient afflicted without any doubt with 


Parkinson’s disease of an unquestionable encepha- 
litie origin, who manifested palilalia during inter- 
mittent periods. It was a homolatie palilalia where 


the speech remained monotone and amorphous, not 
differing from the usual language of the patient, but 
alternating with mutism for more or less lengthy 
periods—quite a rare case. There is a short bibliog- 
raphy on the question at the end of the article.— 
Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3189. Laignel-Lavastine, —, & Bonnard, R. Ron- 
ronnement palilalique chez un parkinsonien en- 
céphalitique. (Palilaliae whirring in an encepha- 
litie Pakinsonian.) Encéph., 1928, 23, 934-936.— 
The article is a deseription of an encephalitie patient 
afflieted with a whirring dysphemia. This dysphemia 
consisted in the fact that the patient, when he began 
to speak, preceded his words by a sound which was 
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analogous to that made by a threshing machine motor 
as it begins to thresh. The whirring was generally 
made on the diphthong eu. The authors believe that 
this disorder is only a very rare form of palilalia.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3190. Malzberg, B. Age of first admissions with 
encephalitis lethargica. Psychiat. Quar., 1929, 3, 
244-249—A tendency towards asymmetry of dis- 
tribution and the heaping up of cases of encephalitis 
in the younger groups is shown. The age distribu- 
tion is ineluded between the limits of 5 and 65 years. 
—E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 


3191. Meyer, M. Zur Beurteilung nervoser Un- 
fallfolgen auf Grund katamnestischer Erhebungen. 
(An examination of nervous sequelae of accidents on 
the basis of catamnestic reactivations.) Allg. drat. 
Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 
86-94.—A critical diseussion of the treatment of 
various pathological conditions. The author empha- 
sizes the futility of attempts to fit all pathological 
eases into specific “types” for treatment of the 
various neuroses.—P. H. Ewert (Vermont). 

3192. Moller, A. Die kiinstlerische Schilderung 
von Geistesstérungen im Drama. (The artistic por- 
trayal of mental disturbances in the drama.) Psy- 
chol. u. Med., 1929, 3, 241-253.—The character 
changes resulting from certain forms of insanity 
are so striking that it is not surprising that drama- 
tists have used them to heighten tragic effects. In 
evaluating dramatic portrayals of insanity we must 
judge not from the standpoint of the psychiatrist 
but from that of the dramatist. Mediocre drama- 
tists have often produced very inartistie effects in 
portraying the insane. Not all forms of insanity are 
suitable for the stage. The incoherence of amentia 
is merely comic, producing an effect which fortu- 
nately is no longer sought in the spectacle of mental 
disease. The forms of insanity best suited to the 
stage are those in which the thought processes devi- 
ate but slightly from the normal. Such insanity 
consists either in an intensification of normal feel- 
ings as in melancholia, or in a stubborn adherence to 
an erroneous idea, with the building up of a logical 
system of delusions so as to interpret all experience 
in terms of this erroneous idea, as in paranoia. The 
article is abundantly illustrated with examples from 
classical and modern drama.—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.). 

3193. Moreau, M. Considérations relatives a la 
pycnolepsie. (Considerations in regard to pykno- 
lepsy.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1928, 28, 772- 
789.—Pyknoleptie attacks, as described by Fried- 
mann (1926), consist in short and frequent periods 
of complete inhibition of thought, speech and vol- 
untary movement. Consciousness and involuntary 
movements are usually preserved. In his discussion 
of the differential diagnosis, the author excludes 
narkolepsy, hysteria, spasmophilia and affect epi- 
lepsy. The relation to the symptomatology of petit 
mal does not permit the exclusion of epilepsy, though 
the frequency of the attacks and their tendency to 
disappear towards puberty places pyknolepsy some- 
what apart. Rosenthal’s observations on 88 cases of 
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undoubted pyknolepsy are summarized as follows: 
(1) Mixed cases, in which pyknolepsy and epilepsy 
co-exist, 1244%. (2) Cases commencing with pykno- 
lepsy, followed after a few years with epilepsy, 
2214%. (3) Cases in which pyknolepsy developed 
for a number of years without psychic alteration and 
without epileptic attacks, 40%. (4) Cases in which 
the attacks have completely disappeared for a num- 
ber of years, 25%. The author adds 8 case histories 
and a bibliography of 70 references—H. C. Syz 
(New York City). 

3194. Noica, —. La mémoire de prononciation 
dans l’aphasie motrice. (Memory of pronunciation 
in motor aphasia.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1929, 
29, 201-207.—Motor aphasia consists in the loss of 
the memory of evoking and of pronouncing words, the 
latter being especially characteristic. The patient 
has forgotten how to use his organs of speech. On 
the road to recovery he has to learn again to pro- 
nounce vowels, consonants and words. In pseudo- 
bulbar and true bulbar dysarthria, on the other hand, 
there is no possibility of ever learning correct pro- 
nunciation.—H. C. Syz (New York City). 

3195. Ogburn, W. F., & Winston, E. The fre- 
quency and probability of insanity. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1929, 34, 822-831.—A statistical analysis of the fre- 
quency of first commitments to hospitals for mental 
diseases is the basis for the conclusion: “ The chances 
of a white person 15 years old in such a state as New 
York or Massachusetts being committed to a hospital 
for mental diseases during the course of a lifetime 
are about 1 in 20.”—D. Katz (Princeton). 


3196. Pires, W., & Cunha, B. Perturbacoes 
oculares na neuro-lues parenchymatosa. (Ocular 
disturbances in parenchymatous neuro-syphilis.) 
Rev. oto-neur.-oftal., 1929, 4, 163-165.—The authors 
made a study of the ocular disturbances accompany- 
ing 69 eases of tabes and 32 cases of general paraly- 
sis. It was found that pupillary modifications, 
atrophy of the optic nerves, muscular paralysis, 
miosis, and the Argyll-Robertson phenomenon are 
found more often in tabes than in general paralysis. 
However, mydriasis is more commonly found in the 
latter disorder. In general, ocular disturbances 
found in tabes and general paralysis are not to be 
modified by malaria therapy.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 


3197. Pollock, H. M. Economic loss on account 
of hospital cases of mental disease and associated 
physical disorders in New York State. Psychiat. 
Quar., 1929, 3, 186-195.—The economic loss due to 
hospital cases of mental disease consists of two prin- 
cipal items: the cost of maintenance of patients in 
hospitals, and the loss of earnings due to the disabil- 
ity and premature death of the patients. The prob- 
lem is considered in two parts: (1) the determination 
of the present worth of the net future earnings of 
an average man and of an average woman at each 
age of life; (2) the finding of the proportion of the 
future earnings that are lost when the patient is ad- 
mitted to a hospital for mental disease. Estimates 
were made for each clinical group separately. The 
total loss for the syphilitic group is estimated at 
$16,570,596. The total loss for alcoholics was 
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$6,561,973, while the loss due to dementia praecox 
reached the enormous sum of $61,907,331. While 
not accurate to the last dollar, the author states that 
these figures give a fair picture of the stupendous 
loss due to mental disease suffered annually by the 
people of this state—E. T. Burr (Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau). 


3198. Popenoe, P. The extent of mental disease 
and defect in the American population. J. Juv. 
Res., 1929, 13, 97-103.—The author quotes largely 
from statistics gathered by other investigators on 
the questions of the incidence of and the economic loss 
caused by mental disease and defect. Of the pres- 
ent American population 5% millions (4.5%) are, 
have been, or will be at some time in their lives in 
hospitals for the mentally diseased. 4% of the pop- 
ulace, moreover, are alleged to have IQ’s below 70. 
Pollock’s estimate of $480,000,000 as the annual 
cost to the nation of extreme mental disease Popenoe 
believes is very conservative and should be increased 
by at least $150,000,000.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


3199. Porot, A. Les syndromes mentaux. (Men- 
tal syndromes.) Paris: Doin, 1928. Pp. 380. 55 
fr—This work is devoted to the study of mental 
confusion and syndromes which have a confusion 
basis. The author seeks to give in simple language a 
deseription of each syndrome. He avoids as far as 
possible doctrinal discussions and _ psychological 
tendencies. In his discussion of mental confusion 
he considers the following subjects: (1) psycholog- 
ical disorders which can be grouped in two divisions 
—confusional obnubilation, which is the constant 
and fundamental element, characterized by a series 
of elementary disorders (disorders of attention and 
perception, memory, affectivity, personality, language 
and writing), and delirious automatism, which is the 
variable, superadded element; (2) physical disorders 
and general symptoms; and (3) symptomatic, clin- 
ical forms. In the second part of his book he re- 
views mental syndromes which have an infectious 
origin; syndromes of a toxie origin (alcoholism, 
opiumism, morphinism, cocainism, etherism, hashish- 
ism, saturnism, and medicamental intoxications) ; 
mental syndromes of auto-intoxication and disorders 
of nutrition; encephalitic, confusional mental syn- 
dromes; mental syndromes with cranial traumatism 
and nervous commotion; and, finally, psychogenic 
confusional syndromes and associated mental con- 
fusions. There is no bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne ). 


3200. Potter, H. W. Hypophrenias of syphilitic 
origin. Psychiat. Quar., 1929, 3, 156-162.—The 
purpose of this communication is to discuss certain 
pathogenic mechanisms which will in themselves sug- 
gest the clinical interpretation of such cases. Blas- 
tophoria, or germ alteration, through outer influences 
may give rise to constitutional peculiarities. From 
what is known of syphilis, as an all-pervading dis- 
ease, blastophoria may well be added to its list of 
involvements of the human system. Illustrations are 
given of direct syphilitic infection with involvement 
of the central nervous system. Each ease differs 
somewhat and each presents a different clinical and 
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serological picture FE. T. Burr (Vocational Adjust- 
ment Bureau). 

201. Sands, I. J. Nervous and mental diseases 
for nurses. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1928. Pp. 239. 
$1.75.—The first three chapters of this textbook are 
devoted to the essentials of neuro-anatomy, endocrin- 
ology, and elementary medical psychology. Paired 
instinets and emotions are deseribed according to 
Jougall tradition and an endocrinal basis of 
ty outlined. The main part of the book 
rives brief accounts of the causes, symptoms and 


| 


reatme the different neurological and mental 
disease There is a short chapter on the develop- 
Ler 10d psychiatry and one on mental hy- 
giene. There are detailed instructions in regard to 
1e management of neurological patients and deserip- 
yr f special nursing procedures necessary in such 
cast WV. A. M. Lee (Chieago). 


1202. Santenoise, D. Recherches et considéra- 
tions physiologiques sur |’excitation et la démence 


precoce. Research and physiological considera- 
Lior ! e psvchie excitation of dementia prae- 
COX inn. méd.-psychol., 1928, 86, 326-340.—A 


ent relation was found between the tonus from 
vagus and the chronaxy of cerebral excitation of 
rm the prediction of the chronaxy. 
te causes a rapid reduction of the 
ortex and atropin an increase which 
reaches maximum one to two hours after injection 
in t] 0 eam. Sectioning the vagus low in 
the necl ilter the chronaxy of the gyrus 
mol . l ection above the plexiform rvang- 
on incre: chronaxy. Section of the fibers of 
the vagus going to the thyroid gland causes an in- 
yral chronaxy. The amount of the 
yroid secretion in the blood changes the chronaxy 
d gyrus. This suggests that the ac- 
e cortex may be determined in part by 
rate of secretion of the thvroid vland 
nding to the discharge of the vagi, and may 
curious parallelism between vagotonus 
ysyehie activity previously noted by many ob- 
O. W. Richards (Clark). 


03. Santenoise, D. Pneumogastrique, appareil 
thyroiden et activite cérébrale. (The pneumo- 


gastric, thyroid organ and cerebral activity.) Paris: 
Legrand, 1929. Pp. 328.—The author describes the 
results of 10 years’ experience which show the part 
played by functional disorders of the nervous sys- 
tem of our physical life in the genesis of psychoses. 


He specifies certain mechanisms by means of which 
disorders of the nervous system condition certain 
modifications of cerebral functional activity and play 
an important role in the pathogenesis of certain 
psychose There are five parts in the study: clin- 
ical study with experimentation; the pneumogastric 
and sensitivity to shock; the pneumogastric and 
sensitivity to poisons; the pneumogastrie and cere- 
bral excitability; and synthesis and physiopatholog- 
ical considerations. A large bibliography ends the 
work.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3204. Schilder, P. Das Zerstiickelungsmotiv. 
(The motive of dismemberment.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. 
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Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 23-28.— 
There are typical situations, attitudes, and motives 
common to all men. The motive of dismemberment 
is one of them. It appears most distinetly in eases 
of psychosis: the injury of an organ is identified 
with the destruction of the entire personality. The 
closer an organ is related to sexuality the more im- 
portance a person gives to its injury. The ecastra- 
tion complex is a specifie kind of this phenomenon. 
The love for the entire body and the fear of dis- 
memberment belong to the most primitive posses- 
sions of a child; the psychoanalytical term narcism 
is another expression for the fact that a person tries 
to protect himself from dismemberment. The under- 
standing of fear of genital operations, and of opera- 
tions in general, the satisfaction of many patients 
from repeated operations, the psychology of luo- 
phobia must be approached from this point of view. 
H. Bosshard (Clark). 


3205. Schultz, I. H. Perseveration und Psycho- 
pathentyp. (Perseveration and psychopathic type.) 
Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 
1928, 1, 34-37.—The author coneludes from a ease of 
perseveration that for their mutual understanding the 
psychiatrists are in need of a typology of patholog- 
ical character.—H. Bosshard (Clark). 

3206. Schwarz, O. Uber psychogene Nieren- 
schmerzen. (Qn psychogenic nephritie pains.) 
Allg. érzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 
1928, 1, 28-33.—A case of psychogenic conditions 
may produce a very painful hyperemia of the kid- 
neys. Toxins may have the same effect. A neurosis 
demands an organic symptom; in the ease under 
consideration hallucinations of birth and the shock 
of a funeral have determined the choice of the 
symptom (mentally, “ a sickness ”; organically, scarlet 
nephritis) ; a constitutional vaso-lability permitted the 
realization. Accordingly the neurosis must be treated 
first, but in spite of the evidently psychogenic origin 
of the illness surgical therapy may prove to be nec- 
essary.—H. Bosshard (Clark). 

3207. Sommer, R. Psychotherapeutische Anal- 
ysen. (Psychotherapeutie analyses.) Allg. drat. 
Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 
49-53.—The author announces that he will make use 
of this new periodical for presenting material which 
will assist in clearing up the methodical diagnostics 
of psycho-nervous disorders. It will mainly be con- 
cerned with: (1) the analysis and therapy of purely 
psycho-nervous disorders; (2) the overlapping of 
organic sicknesses and psycho-nervous disorders; (3) 
the confusion of functional symptoms and symptoms 
of organic diseases; (4) the therapeutic influence of 
physico-psychie treatments (physical in nature but 
affecting the mind directly). He reports a case of 
an old woman with arteriosclerosis and apoplexy 
who lost her speech. He restored first her ability to 
speak by means of a physico-psychic treatment, be- 
eause he recognized the loss of speech at once as a 
functional perseveration—H. Bosshard (Clark). 

3208. Sommer, R. Psychotherapie und psychische 
Hygiene. (Psychotherapy and mental hygiene.) 
Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 
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1928, 1, 6-10; 129-124.—<According to the original 
meaning of the word, psychiatry includes psycho- 
therapy and mental hygiene. But in the course of a 
century each name has become definitely attached to 
a certain institutional activity. (Long enumeration 
of German institutions and publications responsible 
for the emancipation of the two branches.) The 
author stresses the importance of public rest halls 
and sport for the recreation of the exhausted nerves 
of the nation. The author as president of the Uni- 
versity of Giessen has had an opportunity for pro- 
moting sport and gardening among students.—H. 
Bosshard (Clark). 


3209. Speer, E. Beitrag zur Kritik der speziellen 
Psychotherapie bei Schizophrenie. (A contribution 
to the theory of the special psychotherapy of schizo- 
phrenia.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. 
Hygiene, 1928, 1, 148-152.—A numerical tabulation 
of the occurrence or non-occurrence of the Oedipus 
complex in neurotic conditions is presented. Of 18 
eases of schizophrenia examined by the author all 
showed the Oedipus complex. Of 92 cases of non- 
schizophrenic neuroses examined by the author 66 
showed the Oedipus complex. The schizophrenic 
eases were all under 40 years of age. Of the non- 
schizophrenic neurotics with Oedipus complex, 48 
were under 40. Of the non-schizophrenic neurotics 
without Oedipus complex, only one was under 40. 
It is eoneluded, therefore, that conflicts growing out 
of the parent-child relation lead particularly to dis- 
orders of the early years, but not particularly to the 
schizophrenic condition. The author contends that 
his results are in accord with Jung’s point of view 
on this point.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


3210. Stanoyevitch, L. De l’amnésie verbale pour 
les couleurs dans la paralysie générale. Etude 
clinique psychopathologique. (On verbal amnesia 
for colors in general paralysis. A clinical psycho- 
pathological study.) Monde méd., 1928, 38, 20-26.— 
The author established the fact that, in many cases, 
the patients had difficulty in designating colors that 
were shown them. They would begin to describe 
them and then would be unable to indicate them in a 
precise way. This amnesia of the general paralytic 
patients for names of colors was clearly demon- 
strated, particularly for the names of dark colors. 
There was no agnosia, for apart from the difficulty 
or the impossibility in naming colors, the patients 
eould arrange and sort those shown them without 
error. Verbal amnesia for colors is explained by 
the presence of a diffuse lesion in the brain with a 
diminution of functioning without our being obliged 
to assume an encephalic lesion limited in location as 
the necessary cause. It is probable that a part is 
also played by disorders in the vascularization of the 
posterior parts of the brain which are irrigated by 
the second branch of the sylvian artery.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3211. Strecker, E. A. The psychological concep- 
tion of mental disease. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 
343-357.—The psychological conception of mental 
disease begins by advancing the hypothesis that the 
mind operates aceording to certain laws which are 
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as fixed as the laws of physics. From this basic ele- 
ment of theory it follows that these laws operate 
alike for the normal and the abnormal. Complexes, 
which are defined as constellations of related ideas 
vivified by a strong emotional tone, are constantly 
forcing themselves to expression, but are opposed 
by the personality of the individual. There result 
such mechanisms as rationalization, dissociation, 
repression, symbolism, projection and introjection, 
all of which occur in the normal person but are ex- 
aggerated in the various types of mental abnormality. 
—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 

3212. Tinel, J.. & Michon, G. Etude d'un cas 
d’hystérie: association des troubles hystériques et 
d’une arythmie extra-systolique. Guérison parallele 
de ces troubles et de l’arythmie. Réalité physio- 
logique des accidents observés. Rdle probable des 
réflexes conditionnels. (Study of a case of hys- 
teria: association of hysterical disorders with an 
extra-systolic arhythmia. The parallel cure of 
these disorders and the arhythmia. Physiological 
reality of observed accidents. Probable role of the 
conditioned reflexes.) Encéph., 1928, 23, 890-900. 
—This study presents a series of hysterical manifes- 
tations, appearing in the course of a prolonged emo- 
tional state, which, having persisted for several 
months, disappeared in a few hours following a 
severe reprimand. Graphic registration has con- 
firmed the existence of an extra-systolic arhythmia 
and of some other disorders of the pulse, the disap- 
pearance of which was parallel with the cure of the 
neuropathic accidents. On the other hand the au 
thors have been able to reveal a true conditioned 
reflex which plays a role in hysterical disorders. In 
the course of the illness the patient had a crisis of 
fainting provoked by the study of the knee-jerk. 
However, this fainting is produced regularly each 
time that one explores the reflexes and even by the 
simple act of kneeling. Everything seems to happen 
as if a veritable physiological habit had been cre 
ated in the patient, an association between the knee 
jerk and the vasomotor reactions of the fainting 
crisis which had at one time succeeded it. Upon the 
percussion of the patellar tendon a response occurs 
which consists in the association of the reflex with a 
paradoxal vasomotor reaction of an emotional type. 
This association is artificially created by cireum- 
stances and is conditioned by the initial emotional 
shock.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3213. Vampre, E. Consideraciones sobre un caso 
de apraxia ideo-motriz unilateral izquierda. (Con- 
siderations regarding a case of ideo-motor left uni- 
lateral apraxia.) Rev. oto-neur.-oftal., 1929, 4, 
179-180.—The original article appeared in Sao 
Paulo Medico, November, 1928. Cases of this dis 
ease are not frequent. The patient involved in this 
study was addicted to aleohol and tobacco. The im- 
mediate cause of the seizure was the drinking of a 
glass of liquor. Headache appeared, then loss of 
consciousness for a period of half an hour. After 
consciousness returned the patient was unable to 
speak for two hours, although he appeared to under- 
stand what was said to him. A vascular lesion was 
found in the right hemisphere—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 
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3214. van Bogaert, L. Kyste cérébelleux associé 
a la syringo-myélo-bulbie chez une malade dont la 
soeur présente une syringomyélie cervicale typique. 
(Cerebellar cyst associated with syringo-myelo- 
bulbar affection in a patient whose sister presented 
a typical cervical syringomyelia.) J. de neur. et de 
1929, 29, 146-152.—The post-mortem ex- 
amination disclosed a small cyst in the white sub- 
stance of the superior left semilunar lobe, a lesion 
which had caused a pure cerebellar syndrome char- 
acterized by dysmetria of the upper extremities, 
deviation of body and gait to the left, bilateral hori- 
zontal nystagmus and attacks of vertigo. This was 
with a typical cervical syringomyelia of 
the spasmodic type. A number of observations have 
published showing the existence of syringo- 
myelia in several members of the same family, a 
circumstance which supports the hypothesis of con- 
genital etiology. Charts of the sensory disturb- 
ances and photographs of the microseopic findings 
illustrate the article—H. C. Syz (New York City). 


3215. van Bogaert, L. Erreurs de diagnostic: 
pseudoparalysie générale avec atrophie optique 
primaire. A l’autopsie: méningiome suprasellaire. 
(Diagnostic errors: general pseudoparalysis with 
atrophy. At autopsy: suprasellar 


psychiat., 


combined 


been 


primary opti 

meningioma.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1929, 29, 
229-233.—A ease history of a syphilitic patient 
with slowly progressing optic atrophy, headache, 
occasional vomiting, syneope, one crisis of right- 


sided Jacksonian convulsions; later: periods of torpor 
alternating with periods of puerile excitation, com- 
blindness, dysarthria and marked memory dis- 
Spinal fluid and blood were negative. 
The diagnosis was a “ Korsakow syndrome” in the 
frame of an atypical general paresis. The autopsy 
a large meningioma at the inferior surface 
frontal lobe, encircling the chiasma and 
the hypophyseal stalk. The optic symptoms, sub- 
orbital headache, vomiting and the disturbance of 
the mnesic function are well explainable on the basis 
of this tumor.—H. C. Syz (New York City). 


3216. Vinchon, J., & Desoille, H. Bouffée déli- 
rante chez une démoniaque guérie par suggestion. 
(A delirious attack in an insane person, cured by sug- 
Encéph., 1928, 23, 944-947.—The case 
described is that of a 43-year-old woman in whom 
mental disorders appeared following the practice of 
magic. She manifested great anxiety, and her con- 
dition resembled that of the trance state in mediums. 
This condition quickly disappeared under sugges- 
tion, a fact that is not at all surprising if we grant 
that it was a case of hysterical delirium. The 
anxiety seemed to be the consequence of a belief in 
damnation in a person predisposed to hyperemotivity. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3217. Willard, E. B. Are genii madmen? Wel- 
fare Mag., 1929, 20, 12-17.—An account is given of 
alcoholism, criminality, immorality and 
traits among a number of famous persons 
-L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
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OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


3218. Williams, F. E. Psychiatry and its relation 
to the teaching of medicine. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 
12, 331-342.—A job analysis of the work of the 
average physician indicates that a large portion of 
his practice is concerned with neuroses. Yet a small 
amount of medical, or even psychiatric teaching fits 
the practitioner to deal with the problems of emo- 
tional disturbance. The medical curriculum should 
include instruction in the growth and disorders of 
human emotional life-—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hos- 
pital). 

[See also abstracts 3084, 3096, 3119, 3134, 3260, 
3303. ] 
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3219. Adams, 8., & Powers, F. F. The psychol- 
ogy of language. Psychol. Bull., 1929, 26, 241-260. 
—A review of 114 titles, grouped under the head- 
ings: relation of psychology to linguistics, relation 
of language to thought, factors in language abilities, 
measurement of language capacity, influence of 
language abilities upon other performances, differ- 
ences in language responses for groups and individ- 
uals, technique in language investigation, and 
general articles—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3220. Almkvist, J. Infér fragan om fédelse-kon- 
troll. (Concerning the question of birth control.) 
Svenska lakart., 1929, 26, 313-322; 352-361; 389- 
400.—The increasing social and economic importance 
of the problem of population regulation and birth 
control must be recognized by every modern physi- 
cian. The demand for birth control rises partly 
out of a desire to protect women from too frequent 
and exhausting pregnancies, and partly from the 
desire to prevent the birth of children under social 
and economic conditions which preclude healthy 
growth and development. The preaching of ab- 
stinence is futile. Increasingly, women who become 
pregnant have recourse to the professional abor- 
tionist. This evil could be partially prevented by 
the legalization of abortion by reputable physicians, 
but the best method is widespread dissemination of 
contraceptive information. Man has come to con- 
trol nature through the application of the knowledge 
which he has obtained through science. There is no 
reason why he should not apply the same method 
of control to the most fundamental of his problems, 
the increase of population. The control of births 
through contraception is well known to many primi- 
tive people, and was known to some of the classical 
peoples, as indicated for example by the “mica 
operation” among certain of the Australian tribes, 
and “infibulation” as used by Arab peoples. The 
writer then continues with an extended history of 
the birth control movement from Franklin and 
Malthus to Margaret Sanger and Marie Stopes. He 
deseribes the present status of the movement and the 
law on the subject in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Austria, France, Russia, Den- 
mark and Norway. Most interesting is the discussion 
of the laws in Soviet Russia governing abortion and 
birth control, and their effect on the birth and death 
rates. In spite of the legalization of both abor- 
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tion and contraception the birth rate has not fallen 
below the figure prevailing before the war, while 
the infant death rate has decreased from 29 per 
1000 in 1910 to 19 per 1000 in 1926. The net in- 
crease of population in 1925 was 21 per 1000 as 
compared with 10 for the U. S. The Scandinavian 
countries all have laws forbidding the dissemination 
of contraceptive information, but little attempt is 
made to enforce them. In Sweden the spread of 
such information has been particularly marked, as 
is indicated by the fall in the birth rate from 25.4 
per 1000 in the four-year period 1906 to 1910, to 
16.9 in 1926. The effective use of preventive meth- 
ods is particularly marked in the laboring classes, 
whose fertility rate is from 20 to 25% lower than 
the three upper social classes. The writer seems to 
think that this fact has considerable significance 
from the point of view of race hygiene. He regards 
it as unfortunate, however, that the spread of the 
movement in Sweden has taken place through more 
or less irresponsible persons rather than through or- 
ganized associations or through the medical pro- 
fession. The latter part of the paper discusses the 
relative advantages and defeets of various methods 
of eontraception.—C. T. Pihlblad (Wittenberg). 


3221. Anderson, C. A. An experimental study of 
“social facilitation” as affected by “ intelligence.” 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1929, 34, 874-881.—The author has 
studied the process which Allport terms social facili- 
tation in relation to intelligence. Social facilitation 
refers to the process by which individuals are stim- 
ulated to greater activity by the mere sight and 
sound of others working. Two groups of high 
school seniors were given various tasks to perform 
alone and together. The one group comprised five 
boys with IQ’s ranging from 125 to 130; the other 
consisted of five boys with IQ’s from 100 to 105. 
The author concludes: “The experimental results 
did not reveal large or entirely consistent differences 
between these two groups. Nevertheless, the normal 
group tended to respond more intensively to the 
stimuli offered by the presence of a group, while the 
brighter group tended to be inhibited by the same 
conditions. In aeceuracy of work, however, the 
brighter group was more favorably affected by the 
presence of the group than the members of the nor- 
mal group.”—D. Katz (Princeton). 

3222. Angell, J. R. Yale’s institute of human 
relations. Yale Alumni Weekly, 1929. Pp. 14; Rel. 
Educ., 1929, 24, 583-588.—A statement of the 
growth, plans and scope of the institute. The ob- 
ject is “to provide a research and teaching center 
for those University divisions directly concerned 
with the problems of man’s individual and group 
conduct. The purpose is to correlate knowledge and 
codrdinate technique in related fields that greater 
progress may be made in the understanding of human 
life from the biological, psychological and sociolog- 
ical viewpoints.”—E. B. Heim (Price, Utah). 

3223. [Anon.] Statement of the Galton Society 
on immigration control in relation to national 
character. (Proceedings of the Galton Society,) 
Eug. News, 1929, 14, 71-72.—B. 8S. Burks (Stan- 
ford). 


3221-3226 


3224. [Anon.] Marriage and profession. J. 
Amer. Asso. Univ. Women, 1929, 22, 195-197.—This 
topic was taken up under the leadership of Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse. The data were the replies 
of 500 married members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women who had worked outside 
their homes after marriage. They were an unse- 
lected group. Reasons for working were listed as 
follows: 58% economic; 33% “desire for work”: 
7% a “family situation.” Insufficient earnings of 
husband, his declining health, and desire to help him 
came under the heading of economic reasons. Some 
of the women found themselves fitted for work for 
which there was a demand in their community, and 
some had the “habit of work.” Under “ family 
situation ” eame absence of husband from home, life 
in strange community, and in some “instances, strained 
family relations. It was suggested that a wife 
should “ work out a fifty-fifty companionship with 
her husband with the ultimate family welfare as the 
criterion of action, as the counter-suggestion held.” 
The role of the nursery school in caring for the chil- 
dren of working mothers was briefly touched upon.- 
F. G. Thayer (Clark). 

3225. Babcock, D. C. Man and social achieve- 
ment. New York: Longmans, Green, 1929. Pp. 
545. $3.00.—An elementary text presenting emer- 
gent evolution as a basis for the interpretation and 
evaluation of modern cultures. Social patterns are 
analyzed to demonstrate the interrelation of the in- 
dividual and society. The appendix contains ques- 
tions for discussion and topies for investigation in 
connection with each chapter, as well as references 
for reading.—M. P. Montgomery (Fairbault, Minn.). 


3226. Bauermeister, H. Die Begabungsfrage in 
der bildenden Kunst. (The problem of aptitudes 
in graphic art.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual-psychol., 
1929, 7, 108-111.—Aptitude for drawing is not in- 
nate, but acquired through contact with art as well 
as through direct instruction. It is the task of the 
instructor to discover, arouse and develop aptitudes 
even when the possibility is not obvious. This is 
achieved by teaching in the natural or psychological 
order rather than in logical steps. The development 
of imaginative thinking does not permit of gaps 
in its progress; it cannot be displaced by the teach 
ing of conglomerates of conceptual thinking, such as 
principles of perspective and proportions, without 
undermining the foundations of art itself. A second 
problem is that of evaluating the art productions of 
children. The loss of interest in graphic art regu- 
larly observed in adolescents is due to the clash be- 
tween the standards established for children and 
for adults and of which the youth comes to be aware 
at that age. No bridging of the gap between these 
two standards of values has been established. Hence 
the loss by adolescents of interest in their own and 
all immature creations. The entire problem of the 
sourees of special aptitudes is of interest from the 
viewpoint of general education as well, because of the 
therapeutic value of creative art for neuroties and 
for the removal of the unhealthy nimbus surround- 
ing the professional artist.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 
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3227. Bleek, D. F. Comparative vocabularies of 
Bushman languages. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 
Pp. 94. $2.40.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3228. Boisen, A. T. The sense of isolation in 
mental disorders: its religious significance. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1928, 33, 555-567.—The inability to so- 
and in so doing to assimilate a new experi- 
the individual’s standing in his own 
factor in the functional type of 
Attempts at cure, whether seltf- 
belonging to any of the recognized psy- 
techniques, are essentially attempts 
and inner dis- 
likewise to be 
the need for 


ence vital to 
eyes 18 a primary 
mental disorder. 
induced or 
chotherapeuti 
l vith this sense of isolation 
Much group behavior is 
explained only as we take into account 
mutual support and justification in those matters by 
which individuals judge themselves. Even the 
chureh, standing for all that is universal and endur- 
ing in human resorts to protective devices 
and stands in constant need of renewal. Such re- 
es through men who have solved their con- 
socialization, but by achieving a 
which represents to them 
society.—(Adapted from Amer 


harmony 


socieLy, 


flicts, not b eas\ 
with that 


hest aspects of 
(Marriage re- 


3299. Borgius, W. Ehereform? 


form? Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1928, 15, 
i86-403.-—-A diseussion of various proposed mar- 
riage reforms, including a criticism ot Lindsey’s 
e0 mpanionate marriage—W. Berry (Roch- 
‘ el 
230. Bower, W. C. The nature and use of re- 
search. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 300-307.—A survey of 
the me ds of psychological research with special 
rence to their application to problems of relli- 
rion.—/J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


231. Brandl, A. Lebendige Sprache: Beobacht- 
ungen an Lautplatten englischer Dialektsatze. 
Living ul ag observing English dialects by 
eal { gramophone records.) Sitzber. Akad. 
Wiss., Berlin, 1928, 5, 72-81.—English laborers kept 

prisoner f war in Germany were asked to tell 
ng into a gramophone. These records 
into phonetic seript and 
published by the Verlag der Preuss. Staatsbiblio- 
Magnified oseillographie curves were 
The same speaker pronounces for- 
eign words differently aceording to occasions. Dif- 
ferent speakers pronounce them differently accord- 
raining, occupation, and constitution of 
word is subject to different pro- 
with different meanings. Tem- 
peraments, occasional emotions, excitement, 
and physiological characteristics produce variations. 
Musie purifies the pronunciation. Strictly speak- 
ing, a person does not pronounce the same word 
twice alike, and no two persons have exactly the 
same pronunciation. Relative uniformity of pro- 
nuneciation is a product of education, and of rules of 
business and intercourse. Hearing is not a reliable 
sense. The ear acts as a filter and excludes entire 
classes of individualisms. A certain dullness of the 
human ear unifies the impressions. The article gives 
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ame 
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many illustrations, a few oscillographie curves and a 
few directions to linguists —H. Bosshard (Clark). 


3232. Bridgman, O. Four young murderers. J. 
Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 90-96.—Rather brief reports of 
the 4 cases are presented. Few common elements 
appear in what seem to be the circumstances pro- 
voking the 4 crimes. The author is of the opinion 
that native factors are responsible for the criminal 
behavior in 2 of the eases; environmental factors, 
in the other 2.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

3233. Broom, M. E., Thompson, B., & Bouton, M. 
T. Sex differences in handwriting. J. Appl. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 13, 159-166.—40 samples of the same 
sentence as written in the handwriting of 18 men 
and 22 women were related as masculine or feminine 
by 24 judges. A second set of judgments was ob- 
tained two weeks after the first, in order to test re- 
liability. Untrained persons are able to determine 
the sex of writers correctly roughly twice in every 
three judgments. Samples of the penmanship most 
often judged masculine or feminine are given, and 
their characteristics described.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

3234. Bruen, C. Artistic activity. Psyche, 1928, 
9, 75-95.—Artistie activity is what the artist does. 
The overt work is central to the artistic process. 
Poiesis is the immediately formative phase of the 
artistic This is an integral current in the 
artistic Again, poiesis is a working to- 
gether in complementary fashion of “ manifold 
integral actions.” Any art has its characteristic 
system of actions. Acting brings into play all the 
action systems of the various arts, but in a primi- 
undifferentiated. Dancing uses a 


process. 
process. 


tive fashion and 

more restricted and selective system. lastie art 
starts with the handicrafts, but goes beyond this 
stage. Here the medium itself is a crucially deter- 


mining factor, and decidedly influences the output. 
Strangely enough the medium “crudely resists, 
meekly yields” or assists the artist in his manipula- 
tion. In writing, the artistic activity is rather im- 
plicit for setting down words; the explicit act of 
writing is not really part of the activity. Artistic 
activity and esthesis are not the same process. The 
one is an interruption of the other—T7. R. Garth 
(Denver ). 

3235. Clarke, B. L. On the difficulty of convey- 
ing ideas. Mo., 1928, 27, 545-551.—Lan- 
guage is quite inadequate for the accurate convey- 
ance of ideas, which frequently have lower-level 
components of great complexity. Symbolism, with 
its most developed and refined phase, art, is to be 
regarded as a persistent effort of the human mind to 
develop means to overcome this fundamental obstacle 
to communication.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3236. Davenport, C. B. Do races differ in men- 
tal capacity? Human Biol., 1929, 1, 70-89.—A 
mental examination of fairly large samples of whites 
and negroes reveals certain clear differences in men- 
tal output. Some of these have to do with diserimi- 
nations dependent upon anatomical structure, as for 
example, diseriminating elements of music, in which 
the blacks do better than the whites. The latter are 
superior in forming clear-cut images, seeing through 


Scien. 
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absurdities, exercising common sense, in matter-of- 
factness and in good judgment. With the assump- 
tion of anatomical bases of these differences the 
author believes there is a variation in the structure of 
the sense organs and the nervous system for negroes 
and whites. He concludes that the races of mankind 
possess sensory and intellectual differences of the 
same order as the long recognized physical variations 
between them.—L. M. Hatfield (Illinois). 


3237. Dayton, N. A. Mental deficiency and other 
factors that influence school attendance. New 
York: Nat. Com. Ment. Hyg., 1928. Pp. 7.—De- 
linquency is bound up with several factors, which 
may or may not be linked with mental deficiency. 
Maladjustment (improper placement, antagonizing 
attitudes) in school, lack of facilities for recreation 
after school hours, poor conditions (lack of super- 
vision, bad examples) in the home, physical condi- 
tions (defects, accelerated growth), all encourage the 
child to truaney. Inferior intelligence is only in- 
directly the cause of delinquency.—G. L. Barclay 
( Illinois). 

3238. de Keijser, J. L. M. Oecer-kannibalisme. 
(Primitive cannibalism.) Mensch en Maatschappij, 
1929, 5, 35-38.—The article is a defense of the be- 
lief that cannibalism was a common practice among 
primitive peoples. It appears to be a reply to a 
previous article, in which it was contended that canni- 
balism did not exist among primitive peoples, but 
was developed as a manner of disposing of the 
dead after the tribes were relatively far advanced. 
The author denies that primitive man has an inborn 
repulsion to eating human flesh. He contends that 
such repulsion is the result of a thought process found 
only among more civilized peoples. When the last 
known primitive peoples were discovered, cannibal- 
ism had almost entirely disappeared. This does not 
prove, however, that it was a natural development. 
It may have disappeared because of a counteracting 
superstition, e.g., fear of death—E. Winter (Hope 
College). 

3239. Demant, V. A. Gold. An anthropologist’s 
view of the economic problem. Psyche, 1928, 9, 
66-74.—Almost throughout the history of civilization 
the chief economic problem has been production, and 
this fact has had a profound effect upon the mind of 
man. While the scientific age and industrial devel- 
opment have overcome scarcity, the mind of man 
refuses to believe in the resulting victory. Fear of 
scarcity is so deep-rooted that production has gone 
beyond consumption. Gold is the symbol, supreme, 
of the fixed idea of searcity, which in turn is the psy- 
chological basis of today’s economic theory.—T7. R. 
Garth (Denver). 

3240. Doll, E. A. The control of crime. Scient. 
Mo., 1928, 26, 551-556.—Crime is caused by an intri- 
cate complex of related influences. The nature of 
the individual is the predisposing factor, and the 
social situation is the precipitating factor in deter- 
mining the specific character of a criminal act. The 
control of crime requires that the agencies dealing 
with the problem codperate in a comprehensive con- 
sideration of human characteristics and social forces 
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as they react upon each other. Seven major groups 
of conditions, within which most of the influences 
related to crime may be included, are presented and 
discussed. These are: statistics, predisposing condi- 
tions, opportunity for crime, criminal law, law en- 
forcement, punishment and correction, and rehabili 
tation of offenders. In this analysis a preponder- 
anee of evidence shows that the criminal person is 
more important than the criminal situation for pur- 
poses of scientific study.—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 


3241. English, H. B. What lies behind our votes. 
Records of Progress, Int. Rev., 1929, 12, 78-90.—Re- 
sults of a questionnaire issued to students of Antioch 
College at the time of the 1928 presidential cam- 
paign are reported. 374 questionnaires were re- 
turned, representing about half the enrollment of the 
college. The findings are as follows: length of col- 
lege education bears no appreciable correlation with 
political preference; the female appears to be mor 
radical than the male; the percentage of Smith ad 
herents who read politically significant journals was 
larger than the percentage of Hoover adherents, and 
the percentage of Thomas adherents was larger than 
either; of the three groups, the percentages of ad 
herents who differed from their fathers in political 
affiliation were larger for Smith than for Hoover and 


larger for Thomas than for either; voters are som 
what more intelligent than non-voters and Smith 
are somewhat more intelligent than 


supporters 
Hoover supporters ; 
most important, in order of the number of student 
indicating them, are farm relief, prohibition, League 
of Nations, corruption, water power, tariff, business 
stability and prosperity, government in_ business, 
supreme court appointments, religion in 
economy, ete.; some of the reasons for political pref- 


some of the issues thought to be 


polities, 


erence, in order of the number of students indicating 
them, are personality of candidates, judgment of 
trusted persons, magazines, newspapers, comparison 
of platforms, candidates’ speeches, party record, 
ther speeches, “bull sessions,” ete.—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

3242. Ernst, J. R. Causes of divorce from the 
viewpoint of a psychiatrist. Med. J. & Rec., 1929, 
129, 263-266.—No single factor compares with sex 
ual incompatibility as a cause of unhappy marriages 
Such alleged causes as cruelty, incompatibility of 
temper, and adultery should be interpreted as 
euphemisms for homosexuality, parental fixations, 
sadism, masochism, adult infantilism and other para 
pathies. Premarital instruction in a matrimonial 
school with the wise use of psychotherapy is recom 
mended as an experimental approach to the problem 
of decreasing the number of divorces and encourag- 
ing the proper number of the public to make the 


matrimonial venture.—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 


3243. Franklin, 8. P. A community study: Berea, 
Ohio. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 308-312.—At Baldwin 
Wallace College the class in the Organization and 
Administration of Religious Education made, in con 
junction with the local churches, a religious survey 
of Berea. It was found that those families which 
owned their homes and those who had lived longer in 
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the town attended church more than renters and 
new-comers. Also, where parents attended Sunday 
school a much larger proportion of the children at- 
tended and continued to attend longer.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

3244. Friedenthal, H. Frauenantlitz und Beruf. 
(Woman’s face and profession.) Psychol. u. Med., 
1929, 3, 274-282.-—Specialization of occupation has 
existed among women from the earliest times. The 
queen or ruler, the priestess or religious leader, the 
housewife and mother, the farm woman, the actress, 
and the prostitute are a few of the many types which 
have been recognizable, not only from their dress 
but also from the changes that their life wrought in 
their faces. The great painters of the middle ages 
depicted all these types. Recently, many new occu- 
pations have been opened to women, each leaving its 
characteristic stamp upon the face. The superficial 
differences based upon dress and coiffure are tending 
to disappear. Now that almost all women use cos- 
metics lavishly, these are no longer a mark of one’s 
profession; but actresses may still be identified by 
the development of the muscles of expression. As 
culture advances, we need not fear that professional 
life will rob woman’s face of its charm and beauty. 
Free development of the entire personality of both 
men and women will counteract the effects of occu- 
pation upon the face—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 
field, Mass.). 

3245. Gee, W. [Ed.] Research in the social 
sciences. New York: Maemillan, 1929. Pp. x-+ 
305.—This book is a collection of lectures by out- 
tanding authorities in the seiences. Each 

presents the fundamental objectives and 
of his particular field. Sociology is treated 
by Robert E. Park, economies by Allyn Young, 
anthropology by Clark Wissler, statisties by Chad- 
dock, psychology by R. S. Woodworth, jurispru- 
dence by Roseoe Pound, philosophy by John Dewey, 
ana political science by C. A. Beard. Psychology is 
Woodworth as central in the broad field 
Its object matter is the indi- 
unit and his activities. 
methods of research are either those of self- 
(introspection) or observation of the 
individual by another (as in the use of recording 
apparatus). The individual is observed either in the 
process of doing something or as affected by having 
done something. There are also general “styles of 
attack” in psychological research; the experimental 
method (using the independent variable); the genetic 
method, which consists of a study of individual de- 
velopment as it takes place; the historical method, 
which consists of a reconstruction of the individual’s 
development by the use of case histories, biographies ; 
and the comparative method, best seen in the use 
made of the statistical correlation in psychology. 
The prominent schools of modern psychology are 
briefly described.—W. C. Poole, dr. ( Worcester, 
Mass.). 

3246. Gewin, E. E. “Afkloppen.” (Tapping on 
Mensch en Maatschappij, 1929, 5, 39-43.— 


also 


social 
scientist 


methods 


desernibed by 
of biological science. 
vidual, the individual as a 
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Practices very similar to the one diseussed have been 
found common in many countries. 


The gesture is made 
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or the expression pronounced after a flattering or 
favorable comment has been made to ward off any evil 
consequences or a possible change in fortune. Sev- 
eral examples of similar superstitions are referred 
to. The belief that an evil charm may befall one if 
praised to one’s face is widespread. The feared re- 
sult is not the possible psychological or pedagogical 
result upon one’s vanity, which might eventually 
lead to a fall, but a direct evil effect. Demons are 
always lurking about to rob us of our blessings. 
Baerwald has sought to explain the belief by show- 
ing how the subconscious mind is ever seeking for 
admission into full consciousness, comparing the 
subconscious to the devil forever trying to thwart 
the desires of the conscious mind.—Z. Winter (Hope 
College). 

3247. Gosnell, H. F. Non-naturalization: a study 
in political assimilation. Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 
33, 930-939.—The economic, social, and political ad- 
vantages of citizenship are very closely interrelated. 
A survey of 200 typical industrial concerns in 1924 
showed that many large concerns have a definite 
citizenship policy with reference to their employees. 
Special privileges and preference in employment are 
given declarants. Foreign-born naturalized persons 
gave the following reasons for becoming naturalized 
in order of importance: economic advantages; de- 
sire for community identification; right to vote.— 
(Adapted from Amer. J. Sociol.) 


3248. Gosnell, H. F. Characteristics of the non- 
naturalized. Amer. J. Sociol., 1929, 34, 847-855.— 
A study was made of some 4,000 foreign-born per- 
sons in the city of Chicago to discover the factors 
related to non-naturalization. It was found that the 
non-naturalized group when compared with the nat- 
uralized group, or even with a group of declarants, 
contained relatively more women, more bachelors, 
more unskilled laborers, more individuals of recent 
arrival in the United States, of little schooling, and 
of little knowledge of American political institutions. 

D. Katz (Princeton). 


3249. Grammont, M. Psychologie et phonétique. 
I. La phonétique synchronique. (Psychology and 
phonetics. I. Synchronous phonetics.) J. de psychol., 
1929, 26, 1-2; 5-15.—The author makes an extensive 
investigation of his attempts at pronunciation and 
finds them to be almost entirely conscious. The 
minutest details of pronunciation and articulation 
are served by conscious attention. He thinks that 
most people are from time to time clearly conscious 
of their pronunciation and articulation —N. L. Munn 
(Clark). 

3250. Granet, M. L’esprit de la religion chinoise. 
(The spirit of Chinese religion.) Scientia, 1929, 45, 
329-337.—In China, both historically and within the 
individual, there is a confusion of religious elements, 
ranging from superstition to mysticism. The mul- 
tiplicity of Chinese gods represent only the emblems 
of certain rituals; the gods exist for no other pur- 
pose. In the worship of heroes and great ancestors 
ean be traced the influence of the feudal period. 
There is no profundity in Chinese religion, but rather 
a curiosity and love of novelty. No clergy has de- 
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veloped to direct the minds of the faithful. A great 
social respect for order and the laws of nature ex- 
ists. The Confucians are conservative and the 
Taoists radical, but every Confucian is a potential 
Taoist. Religion in China is not organized into a 
distinct funetion of the collective life—R. G. Sher- 
wood (Stillwater, Minn.). 


3251. Gruenberg, 8S. M. “The Lady from the 
Sea.” Psyche, 1929, 9, 84-92.—An analysis of 
Ibsen’s play of this title. The author feels that, al- 
though he faithfully portrayed the heroine’s urge 
toward the sea, Ibsen’s repressions concealed from 
him that the source of the urge was an unresolved 
father attachment rather than a mystically conceived 
survival of pre-human experiences.—T7. R. Garth 
(Denver). 

3252. Hayes, A. W. Rural sociology. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1929. Pp. viii+ 598. $3.50.— 
This book is offered as a college text in the general 
field of rural sociology. While rural sociology is 
regarded by the author as a specialized branch of 
social science, no distinction is made between a 
seientifie study of social phenomena and a telice ap- 
proach to social problems. Thus, the author holds 
out as the goal of rural sociology its ameliorative 
possibilities. The text gives a descriptive account of 
some of the factors (economic, historical, political, 
and sociological) influencing life on the farm and in 
farm communities.—D. Katz (Princeton). 

3253. Hayner, N. 8S. Hotel life and personality. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 33, 784~-795.—Since no defi- 
nite statistics were available as to hotel population 
in general, a special study was made of hotel dwell- 
ers in Seattle. This included percentage of occu- 
pancy and sex and age composition of the guests in 
437 hotels. In a large metropolitan hotel, a guest is 
only a number, and sometimes this impersonality and 
anonymity encourages a restless, lonesome and un- 
happy frame of mind; at others, it affords an escape 
from the restraints of the small town and intimate 
family life. A kind of mechanical correctness of 
etiquette tends to develop, although that part of our 
tradition which is thought to involve the general wel- 
fare is apt to break down. Among the chronic 
offenders who steal hotel property are supposedly 
“respectable” persons. The individual who lives a 
great deal in hotels becomes blasé; the hotel child is 
overstimulated. The tendency, however, seems to be 
toward the development of immunity to the influ- 
ences of the hotel environment, and this accommoda- 
tion is best described as sophistication or urbanity.— 
(Adapted from Amer. J. Sociol.) 


3254. Herbertz, R. Kollective Straf- und Rache- 
massnahmen unter Kameraden. (Collective punish- 
ment and revenge among comrades.) Zsch. f. Sez.- 
wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 7-12.—A psychoanalytic 
discussion of eases of organized punishment and man- 
handling in barracks, schools, ete—W. Berry 
(Rochester). 

3255. Herskovits, M. J. Social selection in a 
mixed population. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1926, 12, 
587-593.—Investigations with the color top, supple- 
mented by inquiries of colored students as to which 


of their parents was the lighter, establish that lighter 
colored women are selected in marriage. The author 
draws the conclusion that the negro race in America 
is becoming darker.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3256. Hough, W. The development of culture in 
relation to population. Scient. Mo., 1929, 28, 513- 
517.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3257. Joy, A. Note on the changes of residence 
of families of American business and professional 
men. Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 33, 614-621.—A study 
was made of the mobility of 937 business and pro- 
fessional men whose daughters were undergraduates 
in Mount Holyoke college. It was found that of 
these, only three-fifths have ever moved from the 
place of first settlement after marriage. This repre- 
sents, however, only a small part of the professional 
group, as it includes only New England and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, and only men who have daughters 
of college age. For those who have changed their 
residences, mobility is analyzed according to three 
factors: occupation of the head of the family; rea- 
sons for moving; and character of dwellings occu- 
pied. The mobility of professional men is greater 
than that of men engaged in trade or manufacturing; 
business or professional advancement is the prin- 
cipal reason for change; there is a distinct tendency 
toward home ownership, as opposed to rented houses 
or apartments. Migrations indicate a movement 
away from very large cities and toward those of 
moderate size—(Adapted from Amer. J. Sociol.) 

3258. Kaiser, J. W. LEinfiihrung in die Interpre- 
tation des Dramas. (Introduction to the interpre- 
tation of a drama.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual-psychol., 
1929, 7, 112-124.—A drama involves the creation of 
a spirit whose attitude toward a given problem is 
projected in a seemingly many-sided presentation of 
life. Born of the author’s sense of inferiority and 
his striving for recognition, the production is to 
prove that the author’s conception of life is correct. 
The heroes are always the embodiment of the author 
and are glorious creations who triumph even at the 
cost of life itself. The analysis of a drama thus 
resolves itself into a problem of determining the 
motives not so much of the actors as of the author, 
and in the author’s choice of events as much as in the 
actions delineated. These principles are applied in a 
detailed analysis of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac.— 
O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


3259. Kantor, J. R. Language as behavior and 
as symbolism. J. Phil., 1929, 26, 150-159.—Living 
language does not consist of symbols. Language is 
behavior, it is adjustmental performances, not es- 
sentially the setting up of symbols. To speak is to 
adapt oneself to a situation. We can symbolize any 
kind of data, including language data. We must 
distinguish between the symbology of language and 
the psychology of language.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 

3260. Kasanin, J. Mental hygiene in a social 
agency. Survey, 1929, 61, 666-669.—The duties of 
a mental hygienist within a social agency are out- 
lined. Emphasis is laid on the importance of a sur- 
vey of the actual need for mental hygiene, as well as 
on a careful evaluation of the work and on the edu- 
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cational function of the Grauer 
(Chieago, Il.). 

3261. Kincheloe, 8. C. The behavior sequence of 
a dying church. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 329-345.—An 
account of a church’s struggle to survive amid the 
decadent population of Chicago’s west side—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

3262. Kleist, F. Die Jugend, die man priigelt. 
(Youths who are whipped.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual- 
psychol., 1929, 7, 144-148.—Deseribes the behavior, 
thoughts and emotions of an orphan boy as he is re- 
1 public asylum for the twenty-fifth time. 
ronic runaway. Equipment and treatment 
titution are described as barren of all con- 

for the personality development of its 
charges O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3263. Koch, F. Einstellung zur Krankheit und 
ihre Beziehung zur sozialen Lage. (Absences due 
te Iness and their relation to the social mi/ieu.) 
illg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 
] 131.—It has been impossible to answer 


ike 


department.—D. 


turned to : 


He is a cl 


the question ol how many cases of illness reported 
companies are unreal because it was 
many such (hypochrondria, 
a normal group, which would 
ble a comparison. In an effort to get at 
empirically, the author tabulates all the 
eported to him while general prac- 

750 inhabitants. The results 
groups, and it is 
the (insured) laborers the frequency 
much greater than for the (uninsured) 


now cases 


re rept rted in 


re of 


eport n terms of social 


mers and skilled laborers. It is pointed out, 
vever, that frequeney of illness is much higher 
umong the older age groups. When all eases over 
i5 years are omitted, it is found that among the un- 
ed groups the frequency is less but the duration 

ness is longer than with the insured group, 

1.€., ght illnesses not resulting in ineapacity for 
by far the most Trequent in the insured 

ee younger and less cultured group (do- 
servants and farmhands) shows the greatest 
frequency of minor illnesses. Types of “illness 
simulators” are briefly mentioned. In conclusion 


pointed out that the psychotherapeutie point ot 
view must influence the measures taken to reform 

e present social insurance methods (illness, invalid- 
and accident insurance).—D. E. Johannsen 


{ Clar K) 
3264. le Chatelier, H. M. The formation of the 
elite. Scient. Mo., 1928, 27, 212—224.—Starting with 


the assumption that any normal person has the nece- 
congenital equipment to become an intellec- 
tual leader, the author, “using the experimental 
method,” propounds a formula for the attainment 
is goal; its principal ingredients are industry, 
imagination, judgment and training.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

3265. Liepmann, M. American prisons and re- 
formatories; a report. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 
225-315.—A survey of a number of penal institu- 
tions throughout the United States showed that most 
are antiquated both in their buildings and 


essary 


ot +} 


of them 
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in their methods of treating criminals. Only a few 
take a modern point of view and use methods which 
aim to fit the inmate for social life rather than to 
repress him. The experience of American institu- 
tions shows the futility of repressive measures. The 
more progressive prisons and reformatories have 
adopted provisions for the scientific individual ex- 
amination of prisoners, often with a special receiving 
cottage where every newcomer remains until a defi- 
nite diagnosis of his individual make-up and a plan 
for treatment can be made. Much of the so-called 
educational work is of little value, but some is 
truly constructive. It aims to build from within 
rather than to repress. The most important meas- 
ure in prison reform is self-government by the pris- 
oners.—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


3266. Lippmann, W. A preface to morals. New 
York: Macmillan, 1929. Pp. viii+ 348. $2.50.— 
Part I considers in detail the phenomenon that the 
increasing impossibility of reeonciling the facts of 
the universe as revealed by science with the tradi- 
tional account of a divine monarchy devoted to the 
interests of mankind leaves, for the great majority 
of men, no centralizing purpose or ethical founda- 
tion. Part II proposes, to supply the lack, a hu- 
manistie ethics, in which the goal of development is 
the matured, disinterested personality which has out- 
the need to see the universe in terms of its 
own desires. The application and increasing realiza- 
tion of such an ethics in modern life is shown in 
Part III, in which one chapter each is given to the 
ethical foundations of modern business, government 
and sex relations, with a closing chapter on the func- 
tion of morality itself, now considered as a strictly 
empirical activity. Notes are gathered into an ap- 
pendix, forming “an approximate bibliography of 
the works which I have consulted.”"—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

3267. Lundberg, G. A. Social research: a study 
in methods of gathering data. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1929. Pp. xi+ 380. $3.00.—A de- 
scriptive and critical presentation is attempted of the 
methods and techniques employed in social research. 
The author examines the nature of scientific method 
and discusses the importance of definite units and 
objective terminology. Typical uses of the case 
study, the schedule, the interview and the social 
survey are described and evaluated. Consideration 
is also given to the important problem of attitude 
measurement, and Thurstone’s contribution of ap- 
plying psychophysical methods in the construction 
of attitude seales is reproduced. An appendix of 46 
pages includes annotated references, a list of agen- 
cies and institutions publishing data of social inter- 
est, and a list of social measuring devices.—D. Katz 
(Princeton). 

3268. Maurer, H. H. The political attitudes of 
the Lutheran parish in America. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1928, 33, 568-585.—“It has been shown that the 
group superior of the parish is responsible for a 
very conditional allegiance of Germans in America 
to German nationalism. We have seen that a com- 
plete surrender to a mere secular principle of identi- 
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fication, any nationalism as an end in itself, was 
deemed unsittlich by both the orthodox Lutherans 
and the liberal extremists. A complete submission of 
personality to first principles was the principle of 
the latter because it had been the creed of the former. 
Both demanded an unqualified obedience in the social 
process to their ethical ultimates. A form of creed- 
sectarianism in either case precluded a German na- 
tionalism in America in the sense of a group of 
Germans for Germans.”—(Adapted from Amer. J. 
Sociol. ) 


3269. Metfessel, M. Experimental phonetics. 
Psychol. Bull., 1929, 26, 305-323.—The 108 studies 
reviewed include those on apparatus, the vowel tri- 
angle, characteristic frequency zones of vowels, 
harmonic partials in the vocal cords, the source of 
characteristic vowel frequencies, the relation of the 
latter to cord frequency, synthetic vowels, consonants, 
the voice fundamental or cord tone, sonority, phase 
relations between the cords, nature of the syllable, 
non-laryngeal voice, non-auditory voice perception, 
vibrato, and general articles.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

3270. Morgenstierne, G. Indo-Iranian frontier 
languages. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1929. Pp. 425. $5.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3271. Neely, T. W. The sources of political 
power: a contribution to the sociology of leader- 
ship. Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 33, 769-783.—The 
methods used by the political boss in gaining power 
are based on sound socio-psychological principles, 
because most bosses rule by the consent of the peo- 
ple. The essential factor in boss control is an ap- 
peal to the personal loyalty and friendship of 
individuals gained through philanthropic work, social 
life of the machine, and personal contacts. The so- 
cial worker can strengthen his social and political 
influence and increase his service to the community 
by adapting to his own field of social welfare the 
technique of the boss.—(Adapted from Amer. J. 
Sociol. ) 

3272. Neuer, A. Die moderne Ehe als neuro- 
tisches Symptom. (The modern marriage as a 
symptom of neurosis.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual- 
psychol., 1929, 1, 36-44——The article presents a 
philosophical and psychological discussion of the 
modern breakdown of the family. Viewing all 
human behavior, with Adler, as a three-dimensional 
adjustment involving social relationship, vocation 
and marriage, the writer shows that disturbance in 
any one of these aspects of life necessarily brings 
about maladjustment in the other two as well. Mar- 
riage maladjustment as such is but symptomatic of 
a deeper maladjustment affecting the whole life. 
The need in the situation is for an appeal to man to 
raise himself to a high culture level. This can be 
made effective because man is not a beast, though he 
is an animal, and he is not bound by primitive na- 
ture although he is a natural product. Man’s nature 
as a culture product inevitably brings him into con- 
flicts, first as a child versus adults, and later as an 
individual versus other individuals living and dead. 
His maladjustment is a question of the relative de- 
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gree of the sense of inferiority which he has de- 
veloped in these conflicts. His treatment involves 
more than attention to this or that particular trait; 
it involves building up the whole man by giving 
him courage and stability and so making him a con- 


tented member of a group.—0O. N. de Weerdt (Be- 
loit). 

3273. Oberdorffer, P. Von der Wertwelt der 
Gefahrdeten. (On the life values of delinquents.) 


Frau und Erziehung, 1928, 2, 206.—Oberdorffer has 
made a study of 278 girls of the ages 17 to 21 who 
have been committed to Catholic reformatory insti 
tutions in the Rhine valley. The study is directed 
teward a discovery of the life values as sensed by 
girls who have been badly conditioned in their 
homes and who have shown social maladjustments. 
The author conducted her study through a series of 
tests designed to secure a frank expression of de- 
sires. She opens opportunity for a choice of pic- 
tures; for expression of dominant ambition, of life 
career choice, of reason for wishing freedom; of 
preference for types of employment, of enjoyment, 
of persons; for religious and social judgment and 
for self-judgment. She discovers a desire for self- 
development and the accomplishment of a life pur- 
pose, and the desire for the enjoyment of life to be 
the two dominant values of life expressed by this 
group. A high correlation is found between intelli 
gence and acceptance of higher life values and 
ambitions. The study looks forward to the discovery 
of the possibilities for development of personalities 
through the furnishing of situations giving oppo1 
tunity for life conduct in accord with accepted life 
values. This is a study in the field of the Struktur 
psychology, an example of the type of scientifie ap- 
proach that is being developed by this wing of the 
Gestalt school.—A. B. Herrig (Mt. Pleasant, Mich.). 

3274. Odencrantz, L. C. The social worker in 


family, medical, and psychiatric social work. New 
York: Harper, 1929. Pp. xvi+ 374. $2.50.—A 


comprehensive vocational description of positions in 
social work resulting from the application of the 
job analysis method in three fields to which case 
work methods are common. Academic and profes- 
sional qualifications of applicants for these positions 
are also clearly set forth. Appendices include: 
sample outlines of information to be gained in inter- 
views; reports of typical staff meetings; forms of 
case accounting ecards; suggestions for a Social 
Service Departmental Library; and other practical 
material. The study, sponsored by the American 
Association of Social Workers, should be of especial 
interest and value to executives who wish to keep 
their staffs abreast of new developments in good 
practice—L. M. Hatfield (Illinois). 

3275. Ogden, C. K. The universal language. 
Psyche, 1929, 2, 1-9; 95-100.—The author presents 
a preliminary report of research by his institute 
designed to simplify and compress English vocabu- 
lary and grammar in such fashion as to make it 
available for international use. The result is to be 
called “basic” or “panoptie” English, and con- 
sists principally of a vocabulary of about 850 names, 
“operators ” (prepositions, verbs, ete.) and “ di- 
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rectives,” together with a set of principles for their 
use. A mechanical device (Panopticon) for the 
teaching of the system is described, and a 4-page 
passage in the new language is appended. The insti- 
tute is engaged in collecting phonetic material from 
all parts of the world.—T. R. Garth (Denver). 


3276. Palmer, E. G. The secret of ancient 
Egypt. Philadelphia: McKay, 1928. Pp. vii + 103. 
$1.50.—Offered by the author as a contribution to the 
symbolical interpretation of the great monuments of 
Egypt, in the light of the ceremonials of the Book 
of the Dead. The hope is expressed that suggestions 
made may lead to discoveries surpassing any yet 
made. The author holds that the “ Book” and the 
Great Pyramid have the same meaning, the initiation 
of the novice into the great mysteries, and attempts 
to chart unexplored sections of the Pyramid by 
means of the deseriptions in the Book. He pleads 
for the complete excavation of the Sphinx.—L. 
Pruette (New York City). 

3277. Palmer, H. E. Word values. Psyche, 
1928, 9, 13-28.—Words may be classified gram- 
matically, on a basis of etymology, or on a basis of 
style (tone style). The article deals particularly 
with the last category. The writer presents a scheme 
in the form of a diagram by which he classifies words 
according to their style or tone-color. There are 
colorless words, colloquial, special, emotional, pom- 
pous, antique, the last of which are said to belong to 
an inclusive category ecalied decorative. Words of 
the colorless eategory, which also is an inclusive 
category, make up about 95% of ordinary English, 
spoken or written. Mixture of styles produces a 
sort of Babu, i.e., mixed metaphors, ete.—T. R. Garth 
(Denver). 

3278. Pan, Q. Notes on modern marriage. China 
Critic, 1929, 2, 169-172.—The consensus of opinion 
of many edueated Chinese youths concerning the 
question “What is marriage for?” is gathered 
through the questionnaire method in one of the 
Chinese dailies in Shanghai. 315 answers rated 4 
functions of marriage in 4 orders of importance. 
By weighting the number of raters in successive 
orders of importance by the weights, 4, 3, 2, and 1, 
respectively, the following was obtained: 


Bearing and rearing of good children 943 points 


Romantic life and companionship... 814 
Service to parents ........sseeee0. 794 ‘a 
Sexual gratification .........see00. 619 ” 


The corresponding points for women alone are 145, 
114, 121, and 82. “ When the votes of both sexes 
are considered, the function of romantic life appears 
better off only by 20 points. When only those by 
women are considered, the function of filial service 
appears better off by 7 points—a difference equally 
negligible. This is to be expected. As has already 
been intimated, we are today, like Hereules, facing 
a crossroad. The newer points of view beckon us 
from one direction, while the older ones are yet 
powerful enough to attract us from another; and 
many of us are unable to reach a decision.” The 


comparative importance of “ romantic life and com- 
panionship ” 


as a function of marriage was then 
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especially determined according to the degree of edu- 
cational attainment of the voters or raters. “ The 
higher is a man’s educational attainment, the greater 
importance does he attach to romantic life and com- 
panionship as a function of marriage. In fact, with 
those who were college bred or are just going through 
college, this function actually assumes the position 
of first importance; whereas of those who received 
only grammar education, not a single individual ac- 
cords it the first place. Those who have gone, or 
are going through middle school, come rightly in be- 
tween. There is evidently a great deal of wavering 
and uncertainty in their judgment as to what place 
this particular function of marriage justly de- 
serves; for, being in the midway of their education, 
which largely means being converted to Western 
ideas and standards, they are the very people whom 
the force of the old as well as that of the new pull 
with almost equal tension.”—S. K. Chou (Stanford). 


3279. Porteus, 8. D. The social psychology of the 
Australian aboriginal. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 
131-144.—The Australian aboriginal is not “ primi- 
tive,” but highly specialized, and his social organi- 
zation has been developed to suit the physical con- 
ditions in which he found himself. Many social 
customs grew out of the inhospitable nature of the 
country. Totemism, exogamy, mother-in-law avoid- 
ance, initiation, show evidences of deliberate plan- 
ning and design, continuing old man dominance, and 
preserving tribal unity and balance.—E. R. Hilgard 
(Yale). 

3280. Poull, L. E., & Montgomery, R. P. The 
Porteus maze test as a discriminative measure in 
delinquency. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 145-151. 
—Subjects were selected from the New York City 
Children’s Hospital, 32 girls and 42 boys showing 
eonduct disorders, 34 girls and 47 boys showing 
social adjustment. There is a tendency for the so- 
cially adjusted children to make slightly higher 
seores on the Porteus Maze Test than they make on 
the Stanford Binet, and conversely, for maladjusted 
children to make lower scores on the Porteus Maze 
Test than they make on the Stanford Binet. The 
same groups show no significant differences in rela- 
tive scores by the Stanford Binet and the Healy 11 
Pictorial Completion Test. “If we may assume 
that the Pictorial Completion tests apperception in 
the social field, we may conclude that the social diffi- 
eulty of these children is not caused by inability to 
comprehend or interpret the world about them, but 
is due, at least in part, to the inability to meet the 
exigencies of new situations."—E. R. Hilgard 
(Yale). 

3281. Powers, F. F. Psychology of language 
learning. Psychol. Bull., 1929, 26, 261-274.—A re- 
view of 105 titles, grouped under the headings: gen- 
eral references, observations of language growth and 
learning, special devices, language learning and 
thought, bilingualism as a learning problem, effect 
of varying conditions, types of training and learning 
efficiency. —J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3282. Reichard, G. A. Social life of the Navajo 
Indians. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1928. 
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Pp. vii + 239. $5.00.—The first 160 pages consti- 
tute the report of an original investigation carried 
out during the summers of 1923-1925. The re- 
mainder of the book consists of pedigree charts and 
their explanations. The topies treated pertain to 
the clan and marriage organization, legal structure, 
ceremonies and folklore; genealogical material is 
frequently used to illustrate the argument. Bibliog- 
raphy of 56 titles—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3283. Renaud, E. B. Prehistoric female figurines 
from America and the Old World. Scient. Mo., 
1929, 28, 507-512.—Descriptions of many figurines 
lead to the suggestion that primitive men in Asia, 
Europe, and America honored and prayed to a 
benevolent female divinity—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

3284. Schiff, C. The individual and the com- 
munity. Psyche, 1928, 9, 56-65.—The relation of 
the individual to the community is a very subtle affair 
which cannot be settled easily by mere dictum. The 
individual solves his problems in a society with great 


difficulty. As babies we are at first completely help- 
less. Even the umbilical cord has to be eut for the 
child. On aecount of this it is claimed that all has 


to be learned. Freud and Jung are wrong, since the 
adult world is not indigenous in the human being at 
birth, for he must learn to make his way out of hand. 
Society is a medium from which the individual 
emerges painfully and its purpose is to make him 
true to himself.—T. R. Garth (Denver). 


3285. Schulte, R. W. Methodische Bemerkungen 
zur psychologischen Feststellung ethischer Quali- 
taten. (Methodological remarks concerning the psy- 
chological determination of ethical qualities.) Psy- 
chol. u. Med., 1929, 3, 254-274—Psychology and 
ethies are fundamentally different. Psychology, an 
objective science, does not recognize the ethical 
values as such. Psychologically regarded, the ethical 
qualities of a person are more or less stable complex 
reaction forms. Psychology cannot test for values, 
but it ean observe and classify human behavior in 
complex situations. The author discusses three 
methods which he has employed in testing for such 
traits as courage, honesty, industry, persistence, ete. : 
(1) the experimental, in which the subject’s reac- 
tions are automatically recorded by special appa- 
ratus, (2) the observational, in which the experimenter 
watches the subject’s behavior when he believes him- 
self to be alone, and (3) the familiar questionnaire 
method. In all these, the ethical component is only 
one factor in the total personality, and the author 
warns against premature judgment of ethical traits. 
The purpose of these experiments is to develop the 
technique of personality diagnosis, so as to make 
possible the systematic observation and statistical 
treatment of factors hitherto unobservable. Several 
of the tests described have, however, been used prac- 
tically in testing Prussian police officers. Apparatus 
and procedure are described in detail—M. F. Martin 
(West Springfield, Mass.). 

3286. Stalnaker, J. M., & Eggan, F. American 
novelists ranked; a psychological study. English J., 
1929, 18, 295-307.—The authors submitted the names 
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of 72 novelists to a group of 65 outstanding literary 
erities with instructions to rate them in ten groups, 
according to their estimate of the general literary 
merit of their novels. Although many of the critics 
flatly refused to do this, 32 of them sent in replies. 
Two indices were computed for each author, (1) the 
median group position according to the judges’ 
ratings, and (2) the dispersion of these ratings. 
The authors recommend that “If one desires to keep 
up with The Best, the first three groups of authors 
listed will make suitable reading. Being familiar 
with these high-ranking authors assures the much 
climbing and hopeful literary aspirant that he has 
(at least) something in common with the literary 
elite.” The authors also call attention to the fact 
that the ratings are a description of the critics who 
answered and that another group might not return 
the same rating of the novelists —T7. G. Thurstone 
(Chicago). 

3287. Strang, R. Religious activities of adoles- 
cent girls. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 313-321.—This is a 
study of 140 high school girls in different geograph- 
ical, economic, and social environments. The object 
was to discover how much time is spent in formal 
religious activities. The data were obtained from 
daily schedules which the girls kept for one or two 
weeks. 63% of these girls attended either church 
or Sunday school. 71% took no part in clubs or 
other week-day church programs. 89% reported no 
religious observances at home. The extra-church 
activities of those who attended church and those 
who did not showed no significant differences. There 
seemed no important difference in intelligence be- 
tween chureh-goers and non-church-goers.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


3288. Teseen-Wesierski, F. J. Wesen und Be- 
deutung des Zweifels mit besonderen Beriicksich- 
tigung des religiosen Glaubenzweifels. (Nature 
and meaning of doubt, with special reference to re- 
ligious doubt.) Breslau: Ostdeutsche Verlagsanstalt, 
1928. Pp. 120. M. 1.50.—W. 8. Hunter (Clark). 

3289. Thorbecke, C. Die sociale Bedingtheiten 
der Pubertatsentwicklung bei der weiblichen pro- 
letarischen Grossstadtjugend. (The social condi- 
tioning of the pubertal development in the case of 
proletarian girls in large cities.) Zsch. f. 
u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 22-32.—The author discusses 
the difficulties encountered by growing girls of the 
working class in large cities —W. Berry (Rochester). 

3290. Townsend, H. G. A persistent motive for 
social organization. J. Phil., 1929, 26, 141—-150.— 
It is no longer possible to trea: social organization 
as an artifact. The hypothesis is accepted that there 
is an idea or a group of ideas that lies at the heart 
of man’s society, and that is more fully revealed in 
acts and institutions than in overt conscious desires. 
Men want whatever they have embodied in the insti- 
tutions they have created. The persistent motive at 
the base of social, as of individual, organization is the 
search for unity. This impulse is no existential 
psychie phenomenon, but rather an involved process 
marked by implication and coherence and strongly 
resembling a logical process.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 
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3291. Travis, L. E. Recent research in speech 
pathology. Psychol. Bull., 1929, 26, 275-304.—51 
studies are reviewed. Surveys of school populations 
have included the incidence of different types of de- 
fects. The etiology and the symptomatology of 
speech disorders are approached in studies devoted to 
a variety of possible factors, such as handedness, 
visual and other types of imagery, emotional shock, 
metabolic conditions, respiratory habits, paresis and 
chotie and psychoneurotie conditions, asso- 
of other muscles of the body, 
rain lesions, ete—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


9292. Urban, W. M. The philosophy of language. 
Bull., 1929, 26, 324-334.—20 responses are 
Language as a philosophical problem is 
coming to receive more recognition. Two trends in 
literature are the Anglo-American 
nalism, basing its approach upon natural- 
stic, biological behavioristie considerations, and the 
German idealism, taking form in the Kultur-philo 
»phical, phenomenological, and neo-Kantian schools. 
|, F, Dashiell (North Carolina). 
2903. Uren, A. R. Recent religious psychology. 
N Yi Seribners, 1929. Pp. xi 279. $3.50. 
This is a general introduction to the psychology of 
and is designed not only to meet the needs 


other psy 


clative movements 


Psychol 


reviewe d. 


the theoretical 


neo-nom 


heological students of all denominations” but 
be of use to the general reader. Part I de- 
eribes briefly the history of religious psychology 


and evaluates the several methods of 

data in this field. In Part II the author 

a critical exposition of the principal pio 

to the psychology of religion. 

of the following scientists are analyzed: 

James, Pratt, Ames, Stratton, and 

the chapter devoted to the work of James 

classification of James’ 
ligious experiences. The results of these 
briefly summarized. The general 
to reduce to law “the striking phe- 
nexed to the religious life.” Although the 
results of religious psychology have no apologetic 

vill undoubtedly influence the future re- 
gious apologetic. Finally, the of the 

\merican school has resulted in a purely naturalistic 

tion. The final chapter is devoted to a diseus- 

ym ¢ e limitations of these investigations.—H. S. 
Clap} Valhalla, N. Y.). 

294. Utitz, E. Uber die geistigen Grundlagen 
jiingsten Kunstbewegung. (Coneerning the 
foundations of the newest art movement.) 

ilza: Beyer & Séhne, 1929. Pp. 24. M. 0.70. 
Hunter (Clark). 


ributions 


Starbuck. Coe. 
Leuba. In 
the author has appended a 

nes re 
stigators are 
ilt has been 


mena al 


alue the 


research 


der 
piritual 
Langensi 


W. S. 


3295. Veratti, N. La profilassi del delitto. (Pre- 
vention of erime.) Arch. di antrop., 1928, 48, 
1,030-1,036.—The present penal procedure of Italy 
deals with erime without taking into consideration 


the psychophysical constitution of the delinquent. 
The magistrate rarely avails himself of the pro- 
visions of the penal law for sending the delinquent 
to the physician and to the psychopathological insti- 
tute rather than to prison. The law, however, has 
no provisions with regard to crime prevention, being 
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concerned only with criminal acts. The author be- 
lieves in the immunization of potential criminals by 
means of environmental changes, special systems of 
education and special somatic treatment; in short, 
by eliminating the determining causes of crime resi- 
dent in the psychophysical constitution of the po- 
tential criminal and in his environment.—R. E. 
Schwarz (New York University). 

3296. Vervaeck, L. La prison envisagée au point 
de vue psychiatrique et médical. (The prison con- 
sidered from the psychiatric and medical point of 
view.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1928, 28, 747-758. 
—The use of medicine and psychiatry in the hand- 
ling of Belgian prisoners, and the value of social 
prophylaxis and mental hygiene in the treatment of 
all forms of delinquency are discussed. The follow- 
ing program, only partially carried into effect at the 
present time, is suggested: (1) Outside of prisons, 
the prevention of delinquency is furthered by mental 
hygiene and by the fight against degeneracy and 
intoxication. (2) In prisons, laboratories of criminal 
anthropology, directed by psychiatrists, have been 
established in nine large prisons. Detailed examina- 
tions are given for the purpose of sorting out mental 
defectives and abnormals, with a view of arranging 
for their separate medical, psychiatric, pedagogic and 
technical treatment. According to the author, only 
one-third of the delinquents are completely normal 
mentally and physically. Special psychiatric de- 
partments (annexes psychiatriques) for observation 
and treatment have been established in connection 
with four prisons. (3) After prison term, arrange- 
ments are being made for protection and super- 
vision of the discharged prisoner and for giving him 
assistance in his social readaptation.—H. C. Syz 
(New York City). 

3297. Wallis, W. D. The prejudices of men. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1929, 34, 804-821.—Prejudice is 
created by interest and ignorance; it is maintained 
by inertia and isolation. Assuming our culture to be 
the real standard, we judge other people in terms of 
it. This satisfaction with our own civilization is a 
result of our group solidarity, which, originally an 
advantage in the struggle for existence, can become 
an instrument of danger when carried to an extreme. 
—D. Katz (Princeton). 

3298. Watson, G. B. Orient and Occident: an 
opinion study. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 322-328.— 
Here are summarized the returns from 3,152 an- 
swers to a questionnaire issued to discover the atti- 
tude of Americans towards China, Japan and other 
portions of the Orient—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ). 

3299. Wembridge, E. R. Suggested improve- 
ments in Jane Doe and her boy friend. Survey, 
1929, 61, 718-721.—An account of the demands on 
their children that parents make as viewed in the 
juvenile courtroom, and an analysis of the instine- 
tive basis of youth’s revolt against these demands.— 
D. Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 

3300. Wile, I. 8., & Winn, M. D. Facing divorce. 
Survey, 1929, 61, 418-420.—Divoree results from 
lack of appreciation of the fact that marriage in 
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order to succeed must be “slowly and patiently 
nurtured.” Many situations that often lead to di- 
vorce may be adjusted on a compromise basis when 
the cause of the difficulty is viewed dispassionately 
and emphasis is placed on factors of accord.—D. 
Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 

3301. Wile, I. 8., & Winn, M. D. Romance out- 
side the pale. Survey, 1929, 61, 716-717.—In order 
to preserve the ideal of monogamy, husbands and 
wives must be taught to find satisfaction in one 
another. Education for parenthood and marriage 
should begin early in life-—D. Grauer (Chicago, Ill.). 

3302. Williams, H. D. The problem girl and her 
problems. Welfare Mag., 1929, 20, 72-78.—A dis- 
cussion of social, physical and mental causal factors 
in girls’ immorality.—L. Ackerson (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

3303. Wilson, A. The child of circumstance. 
The mystery of the unborn. New York: Wood, 


1929. Pp. xx+ 420. $6.00—The psychology, 
physiology, and treatment of the criminal. The 


author says that the criminal is “a naughty child; 
but the low grade violent criminal is often irrespon- 
sible, suffering from the arrested evolution and de- 
velopment of the brain. The Great Architect of the 
Universe has left him unfinished,” ete—N. L. Munn 
(Clark). 

3304. Wood, A. E. A program for criminological 
research. Amer. J. Sociol., 1927, 33, 431-443.— 
Widespread popular interest in the problem of 
crime makes it desirable to orient methods of at- 
tack from the point of view of research. There are 
many obstacles to research in this field, namely, the 
complexity of the material, the lack of statistical 
data, the difficulties of controlled experimentation, 
and the existence of dogmatic interpretations. There 
are three lines of inquiry: legal, statistical, and 
sociological. Legal research is now being carried 
out in the subject of criminal law, but its outlook is 
not yet that of science. The statistical method of 
accumulation and correlation, while giving general 
tendencies, does not give causes in specific instances, 
nor does it reveal the personality of the criminal, 
which is the eriminologic problem. This latter is 
reached only through a sociological method, which 
interprets behavior in terms of organic impulse and 
of social conditions, and of their mutually interacting 
relationships. The two indispensable devices for the 
sociologist are individual case history and community 
ease history—(Adapted from Amer. J. Sociol.) 
[See also abstracts 2930, 3093, 3099, 3110, 3126, 

3151, 3161, 3165, 3166, 3192, 3255, 3335, 3337, 

3348, 3368, 3373, 3408, 3415, 3430.] 
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3305. [Anon.] La psychologie générale et la 
psychotechnique. Texte de l’enquéte. (General 


psychology and psychotechnies. Text of the inquiry.) 
Rev. de psychol. coneréte, 192$, 1, 132-134.—The fol- 
lowing questions are posited: (1) “In what sense is 
it possible to extricate a positive general psychology 
from the actual results of industrial psychology and 
psychotechnies? (2) What will be the principles 


3301-3309 


and conceptions of a general psychology thus con- 
ceived?” In other words, “ How can we today con- 
ceive of a general psychology which will be actually 
and rigorously derived from experience?” Answers 
to these questions are invited—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

3306. Argelander, —. Zur Frage der UWhungs- 
fahigkeit. (Trainability.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1928, 3, 141-146.—A theoretical critical considera- 
tion of the results of aptitude testing with reference 
to its value as an indication of the possibility of 
training. The author concludes that the unequivocal 
arrangement of tested persons as regards future 
progress in work is not always possible by means of 
tests of ability, particularly since persons below the 


average may make greater progress—F. Gies¢ 
(Stuttgart). 
3307. Basso, L. Le seuil professionnel. (The 


professional threshold.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 
110-114.—The question of the professional threshold 
concerns the transitory period between the stage of 
the scholar engaged in the theoretical preparation for 
any profession and the stage of the normal exercise 
of the profession. It is not necessary for a mind 
filled with theories to renounce its knowledge or even 
to complete it by the addition of the same kind of 
material. It is necessary to transpose knowledge in 
the manner of life. This adaptation is the learning 
of a certain manner of action and of reflection so far 
as the individual participates in social work, that is 
to say subjects himself to the common law. It is de- 
sirable that there should be, for each profession, an 
instruction which is not only technical but also intel 
lectual and moral.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3308. Berghaus, —, & Rupp, —. Auftrage oder 
Besorgungen-erledigen. (Commissions or  dis- 
charges.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1928-29, 3, 155-161. 
—Analyzes with the aid of a city plan the so-called 
commission test which has been introduced interna- 
tionally. Individual oral demonstration and ex- 
hibition of the critical deliberation of the person are 
recommended. The test proves to be an intelligence 
test.—F’. Giese (Stuttgart). 

3309. Beyne, M. J. Les conditions de vie de !’or- 
ganisme humain en altitudes. (Life conditions of the 
human organism in altitudes.) Bull. Inst. gén. psy- 
chol., 28, 115-137.—Aviation demands of the human 
organism a rapid and artificial adaptation to variable 
and abnormal conditions of existence. The pilot 
must see and interpret the information presented to 
his vision, he must appreciate his position in space, 
and his reaction time must be very precise. A power- 
ful central vision and an unimpaired visual field are 
indispensable. As accurate vision of distant objects 
as possible is necessary. For the aviator, near vision 
and far alternate with great rapidity, a fact which 
eliminates those having the slightest hypermetropism. 
The aviator must be able to distinguish color exactly; 
so there must not be any possibility of allowing dal- 
tonians or hemeralopes to fly, i.e., persons who lose 
all sense of visual sensitivity at twilight. Moreover, 
the importance of relief appreciation demands a cor- 
rect binocular vision. Since it is necessary at all times 
to appreciate one’s position in relation to the three di- 
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mensions and since it is not always possible to make 
use of vision, there must be absolute integrity of the 
inner ear and a perfect functioning of the nervous 
system, especially since the internal sensitivity which 
informs one of position ordinarily gives curtailed and 
sometimes faulty information on board an airship. 
In order to direct and keep his ship in equilibrium, 
the pilot must have his reactions mechanized, and for 
this purpose there enters into play the codrdination 
mechanism of movements which regulate the automatic 
and unconscious nervous centers. The psychological 
reactions must also be quick and, above all else, uni- 
form.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3310. Gaebel, —. Die Anwendung psychologische 


Methoden in der Offentlichen Berufsberatung. (The 
application of psychological methods in publie voca- 


tional guidance.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1928-29, 4, 
6-8.—From the viewpoint of organized public author- 
ty in regard to the present employment of psycho- 


r vocational guidance, the author shows 
is found chiefly because of the lack of 


for testing guidance.—F. 


technies tf 
how fault 


earetul controls Griese 


(Stuttgart). 


3311. Gramada, A. La selection profesional de 
los choferes. (The professional selection of taxicab 
drivers. ) inal. d. l. Sec. d. Orient. Profes. d. l. Ese. 
l. Trab., 1929, 2, 29-34.—When the concession for 


the operation of bus-lines was given to the General 
Autobus Company of Barcelona, provision was made 
the drivers must be tested by the Instituto 
cion Profesional of that city. This institute 
of vocational guidance would decide after the proper 


| , 1? 
nat all ol 


cde Umenta 


tests had been given if the eandidate had certain 
necessary prerequisites. Past experience has shown 
that success on the tests and ability in operating a 
bus are closely related.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 
3312. Griinbaum-Sachs, H. Psychologie und Be- 
rufswahl. Psychology and voeational choice.) 
Pdd. Zentbl., 1929, 9, 287-297.—The character of 


vocational guidance based on psychology must not be 
seeks to steer an individual into a par- 
using machine-like methods and 
technique. On the contrary, it should be 
to enable the individual to reach intelligently 
own decision of the type of work best suited for 
H Clapp (Valhalla, N. Y.). 
1313. Heilandt, —. Bewahrungsuntersuchung von 
Eignungsprifungen der A. E. G. (Study of the 
validity of vocational aptitude tests in the A. E. G.) 


+} 


such at 


voeation by 


s 


Psychote can LZ h.. 1928-29, 3, 152- 154.—Reports 
on a comparison of findings in selection tests and 


subsequent experience in the actual performance of 
tested persons during four years’ apprenticeship. <A 
high correlation is shown. Expressed in points, the 
average difference in seore varied only between 0.74 
and 0.6. Large changes of seore oceurred only in 
those eases not depending upon the test.—F. Giese 
stuttgart). 

3314. Helfenberger, —. Korrelationsforschungen 
zur Psychotechnik. (Correlation studies in psy- 
chotechnies.) Dtsch. Psychol., 1928, 5, 165-210.— 
Describes analyses of different occupations with the 
By means of exact methods of 


4 


tests. 


reaction 
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measurement 311 men from 19 occupational groups 
were characterized in such a manner that range of 
distribution, mean value 1-3, order, are presented in 
detailed tabular form. It is shown that even by a 
purely functional and abstract method, such as re- 
action experiments, sociological-oceupational differ- 
entiation of those in question can be recognized. It 
seems reasonable to believe that a correlation study 
would be fruitful here-—F. Giese (Stuttgart). 


3315. Herzberg, A. The psychology of philos- 


ophers. London: Kegan Paul, 1929. Pp. viii+ 
228. 10/6 net.—The book is translated by E. B. F. 


Wareing. Herzberg takes thirty typical philosophers 
and considers outstanding facts about their lives and 
outlook, building up from this study a general theory 
of the main psychological causes which predispose 
a man to a philosophic career. The main contention 
is that philosophers are people whose inhibitions are 
more than normally intense, though they may be as 
subject to change in their precise character as those 
of more ordinary people.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 


3316. Hughes, E. C. Personality types and the 
division of labor. Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 33, 754- 
768.—The objects of occupational selection are per- 
sons who for the most part have been reared in 
families where they have inherited ideas and stand- 
ards common to the community. The division of 
labor mobilizes these people and places them at the 
points of competition. The personality change of 
the person varies as to his occupation; he may find 
it a “life organization,” an entire social group. 
Each occupation tends to have its especial realm of 
sacred and secular objects. The sacred objects are 
its interests and prerogatives, its secular within the 
realm of its technique. The classification of persons 
into types by these objective eriteria is very signifi- 
eant for an understanding of our modern social or- 
ganization. Further classification within each unit 
is possible. Certain types move from one occupation 
to another, almost by necessity, but in so doing they 
distinct types themselves.—(Adapted from 
Sociol. ) 


become 
Amer. J. 


3317. Laird, D. A. Psychology and profits. New 


York: Forbes, 1929. Pp. 272. $3.50.—‘ Psychol- 
ogy is simply common sense which has been 
tested and certified as workable.” “ Psychology 


yields two kinds of profits. One is immediately 
tangible the other kind is found in greater in- 
dustrial happiness and more complete self-realiza- 
tion.” The second also soon yields profits of the first 
kind. The psychological attitude on the part of the 
executive is most productive of these profits. This 
book is designed to aid in the cultivation of this atti- 
tude, which consists in the desire to maintain the 
maximum output of the desired quality for the lowest 
cost, with the least fatigue and maximum health 
and satisfaction to the worker. Profits in industry 
may be derived from vocational adjustment of the 
worker, lessening fatigue through motion studies and 
reduction of noise, introduction of employee profit- 
sharing plans, stimulating the worker to productive 
thought, and bettering his environmental conditions 
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both inside and out of the plant.—G. L. Barclay 
(Illinois). 

3318. Lewin, K. Bedeutung der psychischen Sat- 
tigung fiir einige Probleme der Psychotechnik. 
(Significance of psychic saturation for some prob- 
lems in psychotechnies.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1928- 
1929, 3, 182-187.—Uses the concept of “ saturation ” 
taken over by Lewin from physiological optics, and 
applies it to work operations, pedagogical questions, 
reclamation and experimental method. Fatigue, for- 
getting, monotony and other problems can be sub- 
sumed profitably under this concept and in part 
understood.—F.. Giese (Stuttgart). 

3319. Mandeville, 8. Les problémes de l’adminis- 
tration. (Administration problems.) Psychol. et 
vie, 1929, 3, 38-41.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3320. Myers, C. 8. [Ed.] Industrial psychology. 
London: Thornton Butterworth, 1929. Pp. 248. 
2/6 net.—The introduction by Myers gives a concise 
account of the aims, methods and general standpoint 
of industrial psychology. The rest of the chapters 
deal with specifie problems and all but one of them 
are written by investigators belonging to the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, of which Myers 
is the director. The whole forms a clear, brief ac- 
count of the position and modes of investigation of 


industrial psychology in England. The _ special 
topies dealt with are the following: The Human 


Factor in Industrial Relations, by J. Drever; Work 
and Environment, by A. M. H. Davies; Work and 
Rest, by R. Knight; Ease and Speed of Work, by 
G. H. Miles and A. B. B. Eyre; Unproductive Work- 
ng Time, by A. Angles; Industrial Accidents, by A. 
Stephenson; The Measurement of Intelligence and 
Aptitudes, by F. M. Earle; Choosing a Career, by 
A. Macrae; Square Pegs and Square Holes, by W. 
Spielman; Jndustrial Psychology and Welfare Work, 
by S. Bevington; The Economic Aspect of Industrial 
Psychology, by F. W. Lawe; Industrial Psychology 
and Agriculture, by W. R. Dunlop. Bibliography.— 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

3321. Palewski, J. P. Les qualités du chef d’en- 
treprise. (The qualities necessary for the head of an 
enterprise.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 42-44.—The 
executive must be able to plan, organize, and com- 
mand. Since these qualities are seldom found in 
one man, it is through the formation of a governing 
committee that all the qualities necessary for leader- 
ship can be obtained.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3322. Palmés, F. M. La diagnosis de la vocacién 
profesional. (The diagnosis of professional voca- 
tion.) Barcelona: Subirana, 1929. Pp. 107.—The 
dissertation is concerned with the problem of voca- 
tional guidance. The author outlines a method of 
analysis which he uses in diagnosing the abilities of 
students. The whole problem is discussed from both 
its theoretical and practical viewpoints—J. W. 
Nagge (Clark). 

3323. Root, W. T. Psychology for life insurance 
underwriters. Chicago: Shaw, 1929. Pp. xiv+ 
250.—The author contends there is no psychology 
for, or a psychology of, life insurance salesmanship, 
per se. The greatest psychological gain in mental 
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attitude will be made if the life insurance under- 
writer recognizes that his problem is similar to that 
of teachers, social workers, doctors, and all who are 
called upon to help create social ideals and influence 
individual behavior. The advanced thinker in life 
insurance must see it as a social agency. The book 
contains 15 chapters which deal with the preparation 
of the salesman for the selling of life insurance; 
innate wants and tendencies and their relation to 
life insurance; the réle of imagination, suggestion, 
reason and advertising in relation to the selling of 
life insurance; and the place of life insurance in 
human progress. A résumé of contents is found at 
the beginning of each chapter, with exercises and 
suggested readings at the end. The book is the first 
of a new life insurance series.—R. Williams (San 
José, California). 


3324. Rupp, —. Die Aufgaben der psychotech- 
nischen Arbeitsrationalisierung. (Tasks for psy- 
chotechnic rationalization of work.) Psychotechn. 
Zsch., 1928-29, 3, 165-181.—Contrasts the “ exter- 
nal-energetic ” aspect of work with the internal 
psychie release of work, concludes logically from this 
with a differentiation between a rationalization of 
industrial energy and a second rationalization which 
emphasizes the growth and development of the mind. 
The psychological interrelations of brain-work are 
treated, as well as psychophysical energy, with ref- 
erence to impulse, voluntary aim, incitement, en- 
durance, sensory significance, end results, plan of 
work, experience of progress, interruption of work. 
In this connection the concepts of so called Gestalt 
psychology, e.g., the concept of field, are included 
experimentally.—F.. Giese (Stuttgart). 


3325. Schindler, R. Das Problem der Berufsaus- 
lese fiir die Industrie. (The problem of vocational 
guidance in industry.) Jena: Fischer, 1929. Pp. 
62. M. 150.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


3326. Schneider-Arnoldi, —. Die psychologische 
Begutachtung von Seidenwebern. (Psychological 
guidance for silk weavers.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1928-29, 4, 1-5.—Job analyses are used in the tex- 
tile industry in order to form a picture of the re 
quirements for each job. Poppelreuter’s work clock 
was used for job studies. The validity of two tests 
of aptitude for “ close attention ” and “ finger speed ” 
was checked by comparison with results in actual 
practice.—F.. Giese (Stuttgart). 

3327. Schulz, W. Die Eignungspsychologie in der 
deutschen Berufsberatung. (Aptitude psychology 
in German vocational counselling.) Diisseldorf : 
Verlag Stahleisen, 1929. Pp. 6. M. 0.90.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 


3328. Sell, —. Abhangigkeit der psychologischen 
Eignung vom Lebensalter. (Dependence of psy- 
chological aptitude upon age.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1928-29, 4, 8-9.—Gives some figures on the relation 
between test performance (wire bending, technical- 
physical understanding, memory experiments, visual 
spatial discrimination) and age. Unexpected irregu- 
larities are shown in visual spatial discrimination, 
which, however, might have been expected in the 
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light of more recent studies of juvenile peculiarities 
( Volkelt ) F. (Stuttgart). 

Teslar, J. A. Le Fayolisme. 
prendre et enseigner l’administration? 


(r1es8e 
Peut-on ap- 


(Fayolism. 


5320 


Can administration be learned and taught?) Psy- 
chol. et vie, 1929, 3, 41-42.—Admuinistration is an ap- 


cience which is deseriptive and susceptible to 

Scientific organization formu- 
organization. The principles of 
administration contain in addition a quantity of ob- 
administration.—Math. 


p ied 
extensive teaching. 
lates the laws of 
ervations which belong to 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

Walther, L., Ehringer, G., & Bovet, E. 
Estudio tecnopsicologico de una industria de pro- 
ductos alimenticios. (An applied psychology study 
1 food industry.) Anal. d. l. Sec. d. Onent. 
Profe 1. l. Ese. d. Trab., 1929, 2, 9-28.—The 
uthor port a study in the psyehotechnology of 
[heir aim was to eliminate inefficiency as 
ible After a preliminary study four 
apparent. First, the laborers must be 
the positions that they ean best fill. See- 


99 
OU 


7 


yroblems vere 
mented to 
vorking equipment must be suited to phys- 
yehological efficiency. Third, the move- 
nent f the workers in their tasks should consume 
1 minimum amount of time. Fourth, fatigue must 
o far as possible. About 230 per- 


ited in 


vere given a series of five motor tests. The 
» aged 22 to 32 was found to be generally su- 
perior to any other age group. These data seem to 


licate that advanced age rather than lack of skill 
an important cause of inefficiency. Since experi- 
spacing of work and rest gave no reli- 
able and practicable results, it was found that this 
factor was compensated for in some degree by turn- 


ments I tne 


¢ what was previously an individual task into a 
rroup tas \ rearrangement of the work benches 


as to afford the worker more space and comfort 
also brought about an inerease in efficiency. The 
made in the course of the study increased 
m 30 to 40% without accelerating the 
yrdinary daily work rhythm.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 
[See also abstracts 2937, 2939, 2950, 2951, 3104, 
3154, 3169, 3333, 3344, 3351, 3392, 3398, 3426.] 
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Benielli, M. Les réves d’avenir des enfants. 

Dreams future in children.) Bull. Soc. Binet, 
1929, 29, 105-112.—In most of the responses ob- 
were common traits which varied chiefly 
weording to age. The question, “ What would you 
like to do when you grow up?” was not very well 
understood by the very young children. In the pre- 
paratory course the idea of the future was already 
clearly in mind, while in the primary and the middle 
grades the author had the impression that the child 
had definite ideas on what he desired. It seemed that 
for all the children the influence of the present was 
preponderant. The child believed in a confused way 
that he would always be endowed with the same de- 
sires, affected by the same joys. In the majority of 
eases, childish imagination reflects rather than con- 
struets.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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3332. Chavez, E. A. Psicologia de la adolescencia. 
(Psychology of adolescence.) Mexico City: Publ. of 
Sec. of Pub. Educ., 1928. Pp. 480.—The author is 
a professor in the National University of Mexico. 
He does not definitely choose between the two funda- 
mental concepts of adolescence as the basis of his 
work, but endeavors to unite the two by choosing the 
most logical points of each. The first section is con- 
cerned with the study of the physical and mental 
changes characteristic of adolescence. The second 
contains a discussion regarding the logical inferences 
and corollaries relative to the education of the ado- 
lescent. The third section takes the principal phe- 
nomena of the mental life of the age of puberty as 
its subject matter. The last part is concerned with 
the ideals, character, and sentiments peculiar to this 
age, as well as the problems of moral education. 
The work is strongly reminiscent of Hall’s Adoles- 
cence.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 


3333. Cooper, O. A. Psychological hazards of the 
adolescent in industry. Amer. Child, 1929, 23-28. 
—The author believes that the adolescent years of 
life should be guided by educational institutions and 
not by industry, whose sole aim is to produce, re- 
gardless of its effect on the child. Certain types of 
adolescent in industry are pointed out. The chief 
psychological hazard is a lack of preparation to cope 
with the affairs of life and a consequent early disil- 
lusionment.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

3334. Dexter, E. H. Treatment of the child 
through the school environment. Ment. Hygiene, 
1928, 12, 358-365.—The school, because of its con- 
tact with large numbers of children, offers an effec- 
tive point of attack for preventive mental hygiene. 
If the child is so guided that he adapts to the smaller 
social community of the class-room, he is more liable 
properly to adapt in the world at large. Preventive 
measures should be instituted at as early an age as 
possible, before attitudes and habits become fixed.— 
G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


3335. Foulke, K., & Stinchfield, S. M. The 
speech development of four infants under two years 
of age. J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 140—171.—Case 
studies are presented of infants from the 8th to the 
22nd month of age. Their use of words and phrases 
is indicated by lists furnished the reader, especially 
in the extensive report on the fourth infant. Other 
coincident conditions are mentioned, such as over- 
weight, retarded dental and other physiological de- 
velopments, and rickets.—J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 
lina). 


3336. Friedmann, A. Das Minderwertigkeitsge- 
fiihl beim kleinen Kinde. (The sense of inferiority 
in the small child.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual-psychol., 
1929, 1, 60-67.—Three case reports. (1) A family of 
three children all develop a strong sense of inferior- 
ity and, in defense, unpleasant, jealous dispositions; 
they are quarrelsome and difficult. Each one is the 
favorite of one of three adults in the family, father, 
mother, and grandmother. (2) One of a pair of twin 
brothers three and a half years of age is much 
smaller than the other and has been neglected by the 
mother, who favors the stronger, handsome child. 
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Treatment in a clinic home for several months brings 
about the desired changes in attitude. (3) Case of 
a little girl spoiled by both father and mother, de- 
mands too much attention and is over—aggressive.— 
O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3337. Glueck, B. Thomas W. Salmon and the 
child guidance movement. J. Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 
79-89.-—-The account is a tribute to Salmon. The 
deliberations of the Conference on the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency held at Lakewood, New Jersey, 
March, 1929, are presented to prove that Salmon 
was one of the initiators of the child guidance move- 
ment.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

3338. Hamilton, A. E. “Contagion of charac- 
ter.” Child Stud., 1929, 6, 205-207.—The camp ex- 
perience of a ten-year-old girl is analyzed to show 
that the element of highest importance is the person- 
ality of the councilor, particularly since all good 
camps provide essentially the same physical environ- 
ment.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

3339. Kroh, O. Die Psychologie des Grundschul- 
kindes in ihrer Beziehung zur kindlichen Gesamtent- 
wicklung. (The psychology of the elementary school 
child in relation to total child development.) Langen- 
salza: Beyer, 1929. Pp. 320. M. 6—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

3340. Lowrey, L. G. Competitions and conflict 
over difference. The “inferiority complex” in the 
psychopathology of childhood. Ment. Hygiene, 
1928, 12, 316-330.—A child develops certain stand- 
ards and ideals, based upon the social group in which 
he finds himself, with which he measures his own 
attainments. As he realizes that his attainments 
fall short of these ideals, there arises a mental con- 
flict over the difference, a conflict which is commonly 
called the “inferiority complex.” The conflict may 
revolve about any difference between the individual 
and the group in which he lives, such as intelligence, 
physical ability, physical beauty, social status, race, 
economic status, ete. There are apparently three 
major types of reactions to such situations. The 
individual may withdraw from those about him, 
cease to be social, and become seclusive or shut-in. 
Or he may compensate for his inability to measure 
up to his standard in one quality by the development 
of excellence in other characteristics. This is the 
normal type of reaction by means of which most per- 
sons adjust to their difficulties. Finally, he may 
rebel against his limitations and try to force his way 
by extravagant behavior, such as pathological lying 
and stealing. —G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 


3341. McClure, W. E. Characteristics of prob- 
lem children based on judgments of teachers. J. 
Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 124-140.—The teachers in 46 
elementary schools in Toledo were furnished check 
lists on which they were to indicate the traits which 
most nearly characterized their problem pupils, i.e., 
those pupils whose needs did not seem to be ade- 
quately met in the ordinary class room. The fol- 
lowing are some of the major findings of the sur- 
vey: (1) Of 26,246 children considered, 2% were 
reported to be problems. (2) With the exception of 
the special classes, the sixth and seventh grades had 
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the largest percentage of cases recommended for spe- 
cial study, whereas the first grade had the smallest. 
(3) About 4 times as many problem cases were re- 
ported from the special classes as from the regular 
classes. (4) The average retardation of the indi- 
viduals pronounced serious deviates ranged, in the 
ease of the various grades, from 4.4 months to 18.5. 
The former occurred in the first grade; the latter, in 
the third. (5) Approximately 5 times as many boys 
as girls were judged to be in need of special guidance. 
(6) The mean 1Q of the problem children was .90. 
Children with low IQ’s tended to oceur twice as fre- 
quently among the cases reported from the 4 lower 
grades as from the 4 upper grades, while the reverse 
was true of children with high IQ’s. (7) The 7 dis- 
turbing traits listed the largest number of times by 
the teachers were, in the order of their frequency: 
tendency to annoy nearby children constantly, lack 
of good study habits, addiction to whispering, care 
lessness in written work, general disobedience and 
disrespectfulness, disorderliness during intermissions, 
and unreliability. (8) Sex and intelligence were 
factors influencing the relative frequency of the 
various problem traits, the latter factor being the 
weightier.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

3342. Mohr, G. J. Emotional factors in nutri- 
tional work with children. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 
12, 366-377.—It has been demonstrated that emo- 
tional influences modify the fundamental psycholog- 
ical and physiological mechanisms that determine 
appetite and hunger. The physiological processes 
concerned with nutrition bear a distinct relationship 
to the emotional state of the individual. The earliest 
feeding situation is dependent upon an emotional 
relationship between mother and child. Properly 
utilized, this situation offers a powerful means for 
the formation of habits that may forever simplify 
the question of feeding. While many children who 
present feeding problems show actual physical dis 
ease, there is still a residue of unexplained symp- 
toms. In these latter cases, neurotic manifestations 
may be recognized and the emotional element is of 
primary importance. Such emotional-nutritional 
situations may be prevented by a properly controlled 
early dietetic régime and ordinary habit-training. 
In the treatment of well-developed emotional situa- 
tions, the family require instruction or the child must 
be temporarily separated from the family.—G. J. Rich 
(Bellevue Hospital). 

3343. Myers, G. C. Problem parents. J. Juv. 
Res., 1929, 13, 146-149.—The author maintains that 
problem children are frequently the product of 
faulty attitudes on the part of their parents. Par- 
ticularly vicious are alleged to be the parental atti- 
tudes of superiority and suspicion—H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 

3344. Pangburn, W. Play, the business of child- 
hood. Amer. Child, 1929, 29-31.—The thesis is 
presented that child labor stifles the play tendencies 
of the adolescent, thus bringing about a “ bewildered, 
broken, defeated spirit.”—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


3345. Preston, G. H. Why? Welfare Mag., 1929, 
20, 31-38.—A diseussion of causal factors in chil- 
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dren’s lying and stealing —L. Ackerson (Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 
3346. Rademacher, E. 8. Treatment of problem 


children by means of a long-time camp. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1928, 12, 385-394.—A camp lasting from 
five to ten weeks was utilized to keep problem chil- 
dren in an environment where mental hygiene meth- 
carried out without prejudice. There 
psychiatrist attached to the staff, who di- 
rected the various procedures used in treatment. A 
technique for handling a sulking child was evolved. 
The children who gave the greatest difficulty so far 
as treatment was concerned were those who made use 
of physieal complaints to cover up poor adjustment. 

G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 

347. Stewart, F. W. A study of adolescent de- 
velopment. Philadelphia: Judson Press, 1929. Pp. 
194. $1.00.—This manual has been written primarily 
ve as a text-book in leadership classes that aim 
It makes no pre- 
tence of being a purely scientific study, and the stu- 
dent referred to comprehensive bibliographies 
appended to each chapter. It aims to 
most important results of psychology in 


ods eould he 


was a 


adolescence in one course. 


to study 


| of adolescence and to stress their religious 
significance and utility. At the close of each chap- 
a well-selected series of questions intended 
Clapp (Valhalla, N. Y.). 
Die Verwahrlosung der 
Jugend in Sowjetrussland. (Neglect of youth in 
Russia.) Zsch. f. Sex-wiss. u. Sex-pol., 1928, 
15, 225-253.—War, revolution, hunger and epidem- 
ics have made thousands of children in Russia home- 
less. Many more are deprived of parental control 
and edueation through the upheaval in the social 
context and the radical changes in family relations. 
The author diseusses the number of neglected chil- 
economic and moral evils, juvenile courts, the 


ter the re 
for elass diseussion.—H. 8S. 


Weissenberg, S. 
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aren, 

mental status of the neglected children, the char- 

acter of “children’s homes,” the position of girls, 

sex behavior of homeless children, gang speech and 

literature, prostitution, ete—W. Berry (Rochester). 
349. Wittmann, R. Ein entmutigtes Kind. (A 


Int. Zsch. f. Individual-psychol., 
1929, 7, 148-150.—Exeerpts from ease records cov- 
ering a period of two years. The subject is a boy 
of fifteen with a very marked fear of inferiority and 
He does his school work 
mischief-maker, often of a serious 
character, out of school hours. The evidence seems 
to show that the boy was pampered by a grandmother 
and the mother, who often interfered with each other 
in disciplining the boy. The father was over-harsh. 
O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 
[See also abstracts 3002, 3110, 3115, 3117, 3226, 
3232, 3287, 3289, 3302, 3393, 3433.] 
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3350. [Anon.] Preschool, elementary and adoles- 
cent education. Progress during five years. J. 
Amer. Asso. Univ. Women, 1929, 22, 199-204.—Re- 
port of the educational secretary to the national 
convention, April 10, 1929.—F. G@. Thayer (Clark). 
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3351. [Anon.] The choice of an occupation. 
New Haven: Department of Personnel Study, Yale 
Univ., 1929. Pp. 227. Apply.—The college man has 
had no means of measuring different kinds of oppor- 
tunities and his own fitness for them; many errors 
are made in the choice of careers due to lack of ex- 
perience; the resulting large employment turnover 
among college graduates in business involves con- 
siderable economic waste; these are the conditions 
which this booklet attempts to improve. Data on 
comparative business and professional earnings are 
presented. Occupations are classified into types ac- 
cording to their most characteristic functions (deal- 
ing with people, directly or indirectly, with ideas, or 
with things). Factors to be considered in choosing a 
position with a particular organization are given. 
Various occupations in professional and business 
fields are discussed separately, from the points of 
view of personal qualifications, training necessary, 
financial and other rewards, and “ opportunities.” 
References are found following each diseussion.— 
G. L. Barclay (Illinois). 

3352. [Anon.] Creating a curriculum for adoles- 
cent youth. Res. Bull. Nat. Educ. Asso., 1929, 6, 
No. 1. Pp. 79. $0.25.—The purposes of the junior 
high school and the issues to be faced by local school 
boards preliminary to the adoption of such a plan of 
organization are discussed. An analysis of 139 pro- 
grams of study in different sized junior high schools, 
and a summary of the trend of research in eurricu- 
lum construction are presented. The bulletin includes 
lists of books and other publications dealing with 
the problems of the junior high school.—L. W. Geller- 
mann (Clark). 

3353. Bagby, G. The correlation of laboratory 
and classroom work in the teaching of high school 
chemistry. J. Educ. Res., 1929, 19, 336-340.—Re- 
sults of an experiment on 450 upperclassmen in the 
high school of Flint, Michigan. The results show 
that a change in the relative time of class and experi- 
ment has little effect upon student achievement. A 
differentiation of teaching method was found effective 
for students of different degrees of intelligence for 
both immediate and delayed recall—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

3354. Bird, C. An improved method of detecting 
cheating in objective examinations. J. Educ. Res., 
1929, 19, 341-348.—At the University of Minnesota, 
945 students were given objective examinations at the 
completion of a course in psychology. The seating 
of the students was marked on the papers and the 
proctors reported cases of suspected cheating. As 
the result of the reports and of the internal evidence 
in the papers, 29 cases were referred to the discipli- 
nary committee. Identical errors played a great part 
in the detection. Other methods of detection are dis- 
ceussed.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3355. Bird, C. A method for removing the temp- 
tation to cheat in objective examinations. Univ. 
Minn. Faculty Bull., 1928, 3, 14—The number of 
identical elements expected by chance is checked 
against the total identical errors in papers of stu- 
dents suspected of dishonesty. At least 63% of the 
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students cheated in one or more of the experimental 
situations.—R. Stone (Clark). 

3356. Bonar, H. 8. Ability grouping in the first 
grade. Elem. School. J., 1929, 29, 703-707.—This 
article reports a one-year study of the alleged effi- 
ciency of the homogeneous grouping (by intelligence 
tests and teacher judgment) of first grade pupils in 
the schools of Manitowac, Wisconsin. One group 
consisted of 36 children of highest rating; one group 
of 30 contained an equal number of accelerated and 
slow pupils; one group was made up of 30 slow 
pupils. The results of several standardized achieve- 
ment tests (given in May, 1928) showed no advan- 
tage in segregating either the slow or the accelerated 
groups. Greatest educational accomplishment was 
manifested by the “mixed” group.—P. A. Witty 
(Kansas). 

3357. Bower, W. C. Research in curriculum con- 
struction. III. Case studies, life histories, and re- 
lated procedures. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 351-354.— 
The author describes six techniques which have to do 
with the analysis of human relations: interests, life 
histories, the periods of specific activities, and self 
exploration.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


3358. Buswell, G. T. Summary of arithmetic in- 
vestigations. 1928. (I). Elem. School J., 1929, 29, 
691-699.—56 critical or quantitative investigations 
are reported.—P. A. Witty (Kansas). 

3359. Callixta, Sister M. Visualizing and vital- 
izing the content of geography. Cath. Univ. Amer., 
Educ. Res. Bull., 1928, 3, No. 10. Pp. 26.—Chal- 
lenged by the apparent weakness of the problem 
method in the teaching of geography, the author 
analyzes the causes in terms of lack of adequate 
preparation. The specific items of (1) inadequate 
powers of visualizing and imagining and (2) a hazy 
notion of technical terms, are expanded in the dis- 
eussion of four specific problems: (a) finding diree- 
tions, (b) distances, areas, altitudes, (c) visualization, 
and (d) interpretation of relationships presented in 
the printed matter. Suggestions are given for de- 
tailed procedure in each instance. The author con- 
cludes that the teacher must connect the new lesson 
with the pupil’s past experience and his immediate 
environment, every effort being made to bring life 
and action into the class in place of mere verbal con- 
tent. Pictures, flat, stereopticon, and motion, are 
accepted as a substitute for objective reality. <A 
brief annotated list of books on teaching of geog- 
raphy is presented; also a list of books on courses 
of study and children’s books in geography.—R. A. 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3360. Cocks, A. W. The pedagogical value of the 
true-false examination. Baltimore: Warwick & 
York, 1929. Pp. 131. $2.60.—The study sought to 
determine the value of the true-false examination in 
comparison with the multiple-choice type. Each of 
three classes of high school boys was divided into 
two groups, equivalent from the standpoint of both 
mental age and IQ. Testing materials were based 
upon the high school physies course and presented in 
two parts. Part 1 consisted of 50 questions of the 
multiple-choice type, and Part 2 was made up of 50 
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true-false statements. All examinations were given 
by the author. Fifteen minutes were allowed for 
each test. At the conclusion of the tests the pupils 
of one group from each class corrected their own 
papers under the supervision of the experimenter. 
One week later all groups were again tested, each of 
the 50 items of both tests being dictated in the form 
of a question requiring a simple answer. This recall 
test was used to reveal how much the pupils had 
learned by taking the first tests. One month later 
the entire procedure was repeated with all of the 
groups and the same materials. Conclusions were 
later verified by using the same type of experiment 
in spelling, algebra, and chemistry. The results are 
presented and discussed in detail, particular empha- 
sis being given to the problem of methods of scoring 
the tests. The scoring formula S=R— W is rec- 
ommended. When this formula is used it is im- 
portant to include in the preliminary instructions a 
warning against guessing. It is concluded that the 
pedagogical value of the true-false test is more than 
50% greater than that of the multiple-choice when 
both tests are corrected by the pupils immediately 
after the examination. True and false statements 
have equal instructional value when subjected, dur- 
ing the correction of the papers, to equivalent teach- 
ing. The benefit derived by pupils who correet 
their own papers is not of a temporary nature but 
is maintained for at least several weeks. The true 
false type of examination is of great value for re- 
view purposes and particularly suited for use with 
dull pupils. The literature on the following topics 
is reviewed and summarized: the efficiency of the 
essay type of examination, the efficiency of the new 
type examinations, methods of seoring new type ex- 
aminations, and objections to the presentation of 
false statements. There is a bibliography of 45 titles. 
—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 

3361. Condit, P. M. The prediction of scholastic 
success by means of classification examinations. 
J. Educ. Res., 1929, 19, 331-335.—Results of the ex- 
amination of 559 applicants to the Colorado State 
Teachers College by the Thurstone Psychological 
Examination. These scores were correlated with 
achievement test score and scholastic ratings. The 
results do not show any high degree of correlation, 
but they are better as a basis for prediction than the 
theoretical bases for guidance—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

3362. Cornelissen, F. L’enseignement par la pro- 
jection fixé. (Teaching by fixed project.) Psychol. 
et vie, 1929, 3, 24-26.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3363. Craig, G. S. Science and the elementary 
school child. Child Stud., 1929, 6, 208-211.—Three 
purposes justify the inclusion of science in the 
crowded curriculum of the elementary school: (1) 
the educated layman can not afford to be ignorant of 
the basic principles which influence thought; (2) a 
seientifie background is essential to healthful living; 
(3) seientifie knowledge enables man to interpret 
natural phenomena.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, 
Minn.). 

3364. Deutsch, L. Die Erziehungsaufgabe des 
Klavierunterrichts. (The educational problem in 
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teaching the piano.) Int. Zsch. f. Individual-psy- 
chol., 1929, 1, 47-50.—The writer would apply the 
principles of Individualpsychologie to teaching the 
This involves setting a goal for the child by 

interest. Teaching the piano is a matter 
the irksome hours of practice should 
be shortened to a minimum. Teaching first the so- 
called fundamentals in fingering and the rest of the 
r responses and then expecting the under- 
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arousing 


ot motivation: 


ba sit 


mot 

standing of music to develop in consequence, re- 
verses the natural order.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

3365. Dutta, A. K. Objective examinations. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1928, 3, 168-174.—The essence 
of examination is measurement. The evils and 
dangers attendant upon it are the evils and dangers 
of bad measurement. The ideal examination is a 
neutral thing, as neutral as the foot-rule or the 
thermometer. Experiments conducted in two high 
schools of Dacea confirm the findings of Occidental 
teachers that the traditional examination is unre- 


experiments in the Daeca Training Col- 
of the new objective ex- 
aminatior of the grades assigned 
xaminers to the traditional papers range 
84, while in the ease of grades assigned 
examiners to the objective tests the inter- 
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correlations ranged from 97 to 99. The advantages 
of the objective over the traditional examination are 
irgued, d the limitations of the former are ad- 
nitte Both types meet a need, and there is ample 
u eation for the continuance of both—JZ. A. 
iverill (Worcester Normal). 


‘66. Duvall, 8. M. Mental hygiene as the basis 
of the introductory course in religious education. 


Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 298-299.—Mental hygiene was 
found to be a valuable introduction to courses in 
religious edueation at Searritt College for Christian 
W ork nee it excited the personal interest of the 
tuder emphasized the importance of mental 
health on the part of the teacher, showed the im- 
portance of judgments free from prejudice, and gave 


illustration of method—J. P. Hylan 


Mass.). 


Elder, V., & Carpenter, H. S. Reading in- 
terests of high-school children. J. Educ. Res., 1929, 
19, 276-282.—Results of a questionnaire sent to 487 
chool children in New York City. The results 
that girls of the adolescent age read more fic- 
tion and like it better than anything else. During 
the first two years of high school there is an apparent 
development from the simple love story and mystery 
story to character studies and realistic stories, all of 
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which indicates a growing development of a taste 
for better literature—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsyl- 
vania). 


3368. Faris, E. The sociologist and the educator. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 33, 796-801.—Institutional 
education is faced with two problems which are of 


interest to sociology: the content to be taught and 
the method of teaching it. The first concerns the 


curriculum, for sociology can do little to formulate 
norms, although it ean describe group needs. Meth- 


ods of instruction involve sociological problems as 
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well as psychological ones. In the third field, moral 
training in the broad sense, sociology, particularly 
social psychology, can be of great assistance.— 
(Adapted from Amer. J. Sociol.) 

3369. Farrand, M. L. A college personnel ex- 
periment. Survey, 1929, 61, 787-788.—A brief out- 
line of the work of the Bureau of Personnel and 
Admission Office at the Women’s College in Brown 
University.—D. Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 

3370. Fenton, N. Bars to the teaching certificate. 
J. Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 141-145.—An attempt was 
made to discover the nature and extent of the phys- 
ical, mental, and moral defects which in 82 repre- 
sentative teacher-training institutions in the country 
bar candidates from a teacher’s certificate. In 35 
of the 82 institutions deafness served as a barrier; 
in 23, grossly defective sight; in 25, low intelligence; 
in 51, low moral character; in 2, marked speech dis- 
order; in 2, nervousness; in 1, lameness; in 2, 
tuberculosis; in 1, low quality of spoken and written 
English; and in 1, use of chewing gum and tobacco. 
—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

3371. Gaumnitz, W. H. An annotated list of 
studies dealing with high school education in rural 
and small population centers. U.S. Dept. Interior, 
Bur. Educ., Rural School Circular No. 30.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 


3372. Gaumnitz, W. H. An annotated list of 
studies dealing with the junior high school in rural 
and small population centers. U.S. Dept. Interior, 
Bur. Educ., Rural School Circular No. 34.—W. 8. 
Hunter (Clark). 

3373. Grace, A. G. The reading interests of 
adults. J. Educ. Res., 1929, 19, 265-275.—Analysis 
of the record cards of 3,289 adults who voluntarily 
participated in the programs of adult education, 
presumably in Cleveland, Ohio. Analysis is made 
for age, sex and remote racial ancestry. The groups 
are divided relatively homogeneously into young 
women, adult immigrants, ete., and the analysis of 
the types of books and magazines preferred by each 
is given. Differences in interest in these groups are 
pointed out. The results indicate “the extreme book- 
reading poverty of these classes which exists unmo- 
lested in the midst of a veritable reader’s gold mine.” 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3374. Hartshorne, H. Research in curriculum 
construction. II. Some notes on the objective ob- 
servation of units of experience. Rel. Educ., 1929, 
24, 347-350.—The nearest approach to the division 
of vital growing experience in chronological order is 
involved in the concept of the “ project.” A project 
begins when circumstances cause one to anticipate a 
change in the situation. The project may also be 
regarded as a unit of experience which has a social 
significance in that we necessarily develop into per- 
sons of social relations and obligations. Finally, as 
this social codperation reaches God it becomes reli- 
gion. In evaluating the character-forming possi- 
bilities of any act, one should observe its joyousness, 
efficiency, purposefulness, sense of belonging, co- 
operation, social purpose, social spirit, and co- 
operation with God.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 
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3375. Henmon, V. A. C. Achievement tests in 
modern foreign languages. New York: Macmillan, 
1929. Pp. 363.—This volume reports the results of 
an investigation carried out by the Modern Foreign 
Language Study and the Canadian Committee on 
Modern Languages. The purpose of the investigation 
was to make a complete exploration of modern foreign 
language teaching in the United States and Canada, 
and in pursuance of that end it was found necessary 
to devise standard language tests. The “ American 
Council Alpha Tests,” in two alternative forms and 
measuring vocabulary, grammar, and reading, sup- 
plemented by composition scales, were worked out 
and used by the Committee for French, German, and 
Spanish. Additional tests were also devised. Re- 
sults of the administration of the tests are presented 
at length in tables and charts. For the United 
States in particular three important facts were 
noted: (1) a wide variation in achievement at every 
semester level, (2) an extraordinary variation in 
achievement in different schools and colleges, and 
(3) large differences in the results secured in the 
same length of time in secondary schools and col- 
leges.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

3376. Horn, E. The influence of past experiences 
upon spelling. J. Educ. Res., 1929, 19, 283-288.— 
Diseussion of the variety of actual spellings of the 
words circus, tease and miscellaneous. Children in 
the first and second grades, who had had training in 
phonetics, were asked to spell circus without being 
told the correct spelling of the word. Some 195 
pupils produced 148 different spellings of the word 
(srcus and srks being the most frequent). Similar 
results were found for the other two words. The 
implications for the teaching of spelling by phonetic 
methods is discussed.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsy]l- 
vania). 

3377. Hull, H. E. Some factors in college voca- 
tional guidance. Voc. Guid. Mag., 1929, 7, 337- 
340.—A philosophy for apprehending the factors 
involved in the ultimate aims and a technique in 
achieving these aims are both considered as essen- 
tial in successful vocational guidance. The objec- 
tive of college guidance is to direct the individual 
into the field in which he can find his fullest self- 
expression. To make this possible a full personal 
prognosis and knowledge of vocational requirements 
are needed. The work should begin with the fresh- 
man year or before, in order to exclude those not 
fitted for further academic training. The remaining 
ean then be given educational as well as vocational 
guidance throughout the four years—M. B. Mitchell 
(Radeliffe). 

3378. Jablonower, J. Opportunities for transfer 
making in elementary mathematics. Teach. Coll. 
Rec., 1929, 30, 808-818.—A discussion of “ five of the 
opportunities which we find in mathematics teaching 
for the making of ... transfers or digressions.”— 
H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

3379. Jasper, H. H. Optimism and pessimism in 
college environments. Amer. J. Sociol., 1929, 34, 
856-873.—The purpose of this study was to ascer- 
tain characteristic differences in the attitudes of stu- 
dents in four different college environments in re- 
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spect to optimism and pessimism. Representative 
samples of students from a state university, a pri- 
vately endowed college, a religious denominational 
institution, and a state normal school filled out a 
questionnaire which was devised to test degrees of 
optimism and pessimism. “ The ranking of the insti- 
tutions studied, from the most optimistic and elative 
to the most pessimistic and depressive, as measured 
by the gross scores on the entire questionnaire, is as 
follows: (1) normal school, (2) denominational 
school, (3) state university, and (4) private college.” 
—D. Katz (Princeton). 

3380. Kaulfers, W. Intelligence and Spanish 
failures. Mod. Lang. J., 1929, 7, 550—553.—Intelli- 
gence is an appreciable, but by no means sole cause 
of failure in Spanish. It is less a factor in failure 
among boys than among girls. Pupils of relatively 
mediecre intelligence may succeed if possessed of 
the proper habits of volition and application; pupils 
of mental ability below 105 IQ (the approximate 
midpoint between the means of the failing and pass 
ing groups) are at present bad risks in Spanish 
unless possessed of unusual interest in the subject 
and high capacity for effort and persistence. The 
prediction of probable failure from the level of 
mental ability (as measured by the IQ) may hold in 
general for large groups of students, but is far too 
uncertain to be valid for purposes of individual 
prognosis and guidance. Other factors equally as 
important as mental ability condition failure in 
Spanish. An auxiliary basis, such as an index of 
industriousness must be used col- 
laterally with measures of intelligence to insure even 
moderately trustworthy predictions of probable suc- 
cess. The author concludes that Spanish courses and 
in all probability foreign language courses in gen 
eral are standardized on an unduly high level of 
mental ability —H. Bosshard (Clark). 


3381. Kelley, T. L., Ruch, G. M., & Terman, L. M. 
New Stanford achievement test. New York: World 


or studiousness, 


Book, 1929. Primary examination, pp. 8. $1.10 
per set of 25. Advanced examination, pp. 24. $2.00 
per set of 25. Guide, $0.20.—This revision of the 


Stanford Achievement Test, based upon a selected 
sampling from a population of approximately 10,000 
eases and including the data from 2,000 elementary 
school children from 24 well-distributed districts of 
the United States, differs from the former test in the 
following respects: (1) the paragraph meaning 
test has been extended so as to measure ninth-grade 
ability. The sentence meaning test has been discon 
tinued because the other reading tests cover the 
field. (2) A eolumn arrangement of material to be 
read has been used, thus shortening the line to con- 
form to recent findings on eye-movement. (3) The 
former single test for history and literature has been 
divided and a test in each subject devised. The his- 
tory test now includes civies. (4) The test in nature 
study and science has been discontinued in favor of 
a test in geography and a test in physiology and hy- 
giene. (5) Many more types of examples have been 
added to the arithmetic computation test. It has also 
oeen extended upward to include the subject matter of 
junior high school mathematics. (6) There are 
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slight revisions of all the other tests. (7) The work 
of scoring the tests and of treating the results has 


been greatly decreased due to a simplification in 
method. (8) Five forms, V, W, X, Y, and Z, are 


now provided, so that the test can be used for five 
consecutive years without any repetition of macerial. 
Only forms V and W are now published. (9) The 
norms for the previous forms are the norms for the 
new. (10) The norms for the 10 tests of the bat- 
tery have been equated to each other in such a way 
that the seore norm for a given age or grade is the 
same for all the tests. Age and grade norms are 
given for each of the tests. There are also profile 
charts with various labor-saving devices to facilitate 
interpretation of the of individual pupils. 
A primary examination for use in grades 2 and 3, 
from which the more advanced material is excluded, 


scores 


is available in addition to the advanced examina- 
tion, which extends from the second to the ninth 
grade. Each of the tests of the battery is also pub- 


lished separately. The reliability coefficients, based 
on the total score, range from .92 to .98 for grades 
N. L. Munn (Clark). 

3382. Kiessling, A. Tendencias actuales de la 
psicologia pedagogica. (Present tendencies in the 
psychology ot pedagogy. ) Rev. de ped., 1929, 8, 
220-223.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 

3383. Lindeman, E. C. Adult learning and the 
university woman. J. Amer. Univ. Women, 
1929, 22, 176-178.—“ Adult education is education 
which has no arbitrary terminals. Its aim is not to 
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teach people how to make a living but rather how 
to live. Life is its fundamental subject matter. Its 
chief assumption is that he is educated who has dis- 
covered how to make life and learning a _ unified 
process; he whose learning is his life, and whose 
life is his learning.” The American Association of 


University Women is quoted as being a “ vital form 
of adult education. . . . Its activities lead in two di- 
rections; towards the college and the university, and 
toward the local community in which its members 
live.”"—F.. G. Thayer (Clark). 

3384. Longstaff, H. P., & Porter, J. P. Objective 
measures of ability and achievement in general psy- 
chology. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 173-187.— 
Five different measures are studied by the partial 
and multiple correlation technique. The seores and 
grades were obtained from 207 Ohio University stu- 
dents, chiefly freshmen. These were (1) average 
grade on 14 objective tests in general psychology, 
(2) final examination in general psychology (May’s), 
(3) seore on Form A of the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability, (4) average semester grade 
in college excluding psychology, (5) average high 
school grade. At best only a moderate relationship 
is shown to exist between our present measures of 
educational achievement and mental ability. Cer- 
tain advantages of the objective examinations are 
indicated. The utility of the final examination in 
psychology is questioned.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

3385. Mayer, O. Research in curriculum con- 
struction. IV. Developing a technique of curricu- 
lum experimentation in religious education. Rel. 
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Educ., 1929, 24, 354-358.—A discussion of general 
conditions and methods necessary for constructing a 
curriculum for religious education—J. P. Hylan 
(Stoneham, Mass.). 

3386. Melby, E. O., & Lien, A. A practical tech- 
nique for determining the relative effectiveness of 
different methods of teaching. J. Educ. Res., 1929, 
19, 255-264.—Instead of the usual method for com- 
paring the effectiveness of different methods of teach- 
ing, which involves setting up an experimental and a 
control group and thus involves the necessity of pre- 
liminary pairing to establish these groups, the 
authors have applied to educational research a method 
worked out by Rockwell for certain physiological 
studies. The results of an experiment on the rela- 
tive effectiveness of drill and project methods used 
in a Minneapolis high school are given. Mental 
ratings were obtained by the Otis Self-Administering 
Mental Ability Test. Four groups with known IQ 
were then compared for the different procedures. 
The results indicate the superiority of the drill over 
the project method. The advantage of using Rock- 
well’s method is that various experiments may be 
tried without breaking into the school organization. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3387. Monroe, W. S., Odell, C. W., Herriott, M. 
E., Englehart, M. D., & Hull, M. R. Ten years of 
educational research, 1918-1927. Univ. Ill. Bull., 
Bur. Educ. Res., Coli. Educ. Bull., 1928, No. 42. Pp. 
367.—This bulletin is a compendium of information 
on educational research. An historical summary of 
the research before 1918, and a topical résumé of 
research from 1918 to 1927 are presented. Special 
chapters are devoted to educational measurements 
and curriculum research. A list of 3,650 titles, in- 
tended to include all “ worth-while” reports of edu- 
cational research and related materials, is included. 
Twenty pages are devoted to a topical index of this 
reference list—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 


3388. Neuberg, M. J. Guidance at Wittenberg 
College. Voc. Guid. Mag., 1929, 7, 341-342.—The 
work of the Personnel Department has five divisions. 
The educational guidance division assists freshmen 
in selecting their courses after they have been given 
intelligence and English achievement tests, and 
assists the seniors in selecting a graduate or voca- 
tional school. The vocational guidance division con- 
sists in giving counsel personally and through a 
course known as “ Vocational Choice,” and furnish- 
ing literature on the subject. Most interviews are 
voluntary, but special attention is given to freshmen 
who have not specified any vocational interest. The 
Personnel Department maintains a placement bureau 
independent of the teaching bureau. Another di- 
vision of the work consists of assisting the deans by 
making recommendations in regard to problem stu- 
dents. Finally, the department has a research di- 
vision for studying the data collected.—M. B. Mitchell 
(Radcliffe ). 

3389. Orton, 8. T. The neurological basis of 
education. Arch. Neur. d Psychiat., 1929, 21, 641- 
647.—The pre-school child has a storage of word 
meanings by way of the auditory path; he makes 
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use of visual material controlling movement; but he 
has no training for association of a symbol with its 
corresponding sound (letter). The evidence of the 
existence of three progressive steps in cerebral elabo- 
ration of sensory material is to be derived from ac- 
quired neurologic disturbances such as word-blind- 
ness or strepho-symbolia—children who have good 
visuo-manual association and also make use of pic- 
torial material but fail to understand the meanings 
of words from printed symbols. This neurologic 
background of education is important since elemen- 
tary education consists of the establishment of asso- 
ciation at the third level of visual elaboration and 
aims at the free interplay of visual and auditory 
implantations in control of both speech and writing. 
When this interplay is not facile, certain difficulties 
arise: (1) a tendeney towards confusion in mnemonic 
recall between the original symbol and its antitrope 
and (2) a tendency towards sinistrad progress within 
a word. To reinforee this associative process, the 
author suggests using a third sensory channel, the 
simultaneous tracing and sounding of a letter over its 
visual implantation. The emotional variants so often 
found in these children are a secondary result of the 
handicap rather than a causative factor. The physio- 
logic variant which causes the reading disability in 
most instances can be overcome by proper training. 
A diseussion follows the paper—E. C. Whitman 
(Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 


3390. Palacios, A. Present-day education in 
Mexico. J. Amer. Asso. Univ. Women, 1929, 22, 
179-182.—F.. G. Thayer (Clark). 

3391. Paterson, D. G., & Peterson, I. E. Ath- 
letics and scholarship. Univ. Minn. Dept. Phys. 
Educ. Res. Bull., 1928, 1, 1-16.—Freshman football 
candidates as a group are only slightly less capable 
than non-athletic freshmen in the college ability 
tests. Football men are definitely inferior to a 20% 
random sampling of non-athletes in fall and winter 
quarter scholarship. Men who devoted the most 
time to practice actually did better scholastic work 
than those who practiced least. There is much less 
elimination from the university during the fall and 
winter quarters among freshman football candidates 
than among non-athletes. Fall quarter scholarship 
is a good index of winter quarter scholarship.—R. 
Stone (Clark). 

3392. Paterson, D. G., & Tinker, M. A. Studies 
of typographical factors influencing speed of read- 
ing. II. Size of type. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 15, 
120-130.—The writers continue previous work, using 
the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading tests. Speed 
of reading records obtained from 320 college stu- 
dents for texts set up in 6-, 8-, 10-, 12-, and 14-point 
type with line length constant at 80 mm. show that 
10-point type yields the fastest reading.—Z. R. Hil- 
gard (Yale). 

3393. Paynter, R. H., & Blanchard, P. A study 
of educational achievement of problem children. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1929. Pp. x+ 
72. $1.00.—The study is based upon data taken 
from the case records of two groups of children ex- 
amined in the demonstration child guidance clinic of 
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the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. The 
groups included 167 and 163 children from Los 
Angeles and Philadelphia, respectively. While these 
children do not approximate the serious personality 
and conduct disturbances to be found among insti- 
tutional eases, they do present a higher incidence of 
such disorders than would an unselected group of 
school children. The statistical study shows no gen- 
eral tendency in the direction of impaired educational 
achievement for these problem children. Throughout 
the study the research methods are described in some 
detail.—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 


3394. Pyle, W. H. The reading span. Elem. 
School J., 1929, 29, 597-603.—The writer used read- 
ing span to indicate the number of words that can be 
grasped after a three-minute exposure of reading 
material. The Whipple disc-tachistoscope was used 
to expose sentences from one word to twenty in 
leagth. 34-31 children of ages 6-14 were tested. 
Age, grade, and sex norms are presented, based upon 
the responses of this group.—P. A. Witty (Kansas). 


3395. Raines, L. What a freshman wants to 
know. School & Soc., 1929, 29, 577-578.—The author 
asked 125 college students what items of informa- 
tion they would include in a manual to be given 
freshmen who were entering college. The informa- 
tion which the students believed was most sought was 
that concerning fraternities and sororities, the habits 
and standing of the teaching staff, the grading sys- 
tem, traditions and ideals, and library rules.—H. L. 
Koch (Texas). 

3396. Raup, R. B. Psychologie und Erziehung in 
Amerika. (Psychology and education in America.) 
Pad. Zentbl., 1929, 9, 271-287.—This article gives a 
brief picture of the tendencies and developments of 
pedagogical psychology in America. The pioneer 
work of Thorndike and Dewey is given special 
emphasis. America’s psychology and pedagogy are 
a part of its cultural development, and reflect and 
influence philosophical development. Its philosophy 
is in a growing state. America is on the point of 
developing a philosophy and psychology which have 
the tendency and are acquainted with the methods 
of acquiring facts. It is the author’s opinion that 
America has reached a critical position in regard to 
its behavioristic school, and its intelligence and edu- 
cational tests, as well as to its apparently exagger- 
ated respect for exact science and statistics.—H. S. 
Clapp (Valhalla, N. Y.). 

3397. Remmers, H. H. The college professor as 
the student sees him. Bull. Purdue Univ.: Stud. in 
Higher Educ., XI, 1929, 29, No. 6. Pp. 63.—The 
use at Purdue University of the Purdue Rating 
Seale for Instructors is deseribed in detail. More 
than 200 instructors were rated in each of ten traits 
of teaching personality by the students in their 
classes. The results in 115 of these cases are pre- 
sented. The reliability of the average scale score is 
high if from 75 to 100 students’ judgments are 
averaged. Typical results reported are: the ma- 
turity of the students has a negligible effect on aver- 
age ratings; the halo effect is unimportant; and 
students agree very closely on the relative values of 
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the ten teaching personality traits—L. W. Geller- 
mann (Clark). 

3398. Remmers, H. H. The measurement of in- 
terest differences between students of engineering 
and of agriculture. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 
105-119.—The interests of students in agriculture 

those of students in engineering were scored on 
the basis of the Purdue Interest Report Blank, rep- 
resenting degrees of “like” and “ dislike” for 349 
items. The divergence of sample groups of 112 
rriculture students and 106 engineering students is 
© pronounced as to yield a biserial 7 value of .95. 
The correlation with mental-scholastic aptitude tests 
or with scholastic achievement is negligible—Z. R. 
Hilgard (Yale). 

3399. Schaffner, H. New candles of understand- 
ing. Survey, 1929, 61, 674-675.—A description of 
the work of the conduct clinics of three public 
schools in New York City—D. Grauer (Chicago, 
1) 

5400 N. V. An experiment in 
teaching psychology. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 
objective tests of from 20 to 35 
tems were given during the first few minutes of each 
period, checked and scored by the students, and 


Scheidemann, 
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posted. Answers to a questionnaire by 
students at the end of the semester suggested that 
they were aided in their study by the use of the 
method.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

401. Sippel, Problem der Hochstleistung 
auf dem Gebiete des Sportes. (Problem of the 

hest accomplishment in the field of sport.) Psy- 
1928-29, 3, 147-151.—Diseusses the 
record performance and the method of 
Functional aptitude, training and spe- 
incitement condition the first; a specifie course 
practice in the form of functional organization, 
é d F’. (Stuttgart). 

402. Smith, E. R. Mathematics in the school of 
the future. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 30, 795-807.—A 
discussion of probable future curricula in mathe- 
maties in the light of psychological fact and of 
in civilization.—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

3403. Smith, H. J. Occupational descriptions and 
their uses. A bibliography of five hundred items. 
j -There are four 


a. ; p sci 
premise 
fHainine if 
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changes 


Voe. Guid. Mag., 1929, 7, 361-367. 

parts the bibliography, each with titles arranged 
alphabetically. Part I has one hundred books de- 
scriptive of specific occupations. Part IT has books 


of a more general nature giving information and 
inspiration for the selection of an occupation. Part 
III lists the from which various kinds of 
occupational materials may be procured. Part 1V 
gives periodical references for occupational studies 
and the use of the information obtained from them. 
—M. B. Mitchell (Radcliffe). 

3404, Sorenson, H. High-school subjects as con- 
ditioners of college success: implications and theo- 
ries concerning mental factors and faculties. J. 
Educ. Res., 1929, 19, 237-254.—A study of some 
hundreds of freshmen in the College of Liberal Arts 
at Northwestern University. The author finds that 


sources 


there is an apparent relationship between the amount 
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of the various subjects taken in high school and col- 
lege grades. Latin differentiates the students ac- 
cording to college success better than any other 
high school subject—French and mathematics to a 
lesser degree. “ Only one thing can be definitely said 
about the completion of three or four years of Latin. 
It marks a student as a good student.” There is no 
evidence, however, that Latin trains a common men- 
tal factor or faculty —S. W. Fernberger (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

3405. Stainer, W. J. Rate of work in schools. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 19, 439-451.—Evidence was 
sought as to (1) the period of the day at which the 
efficiency of the average pupil is at its highest point, 
and (2) the number of weeks which can advan- 
tageously be included in one term. 532 pupils, whose 
ages varied from 10 to 16, were required, in the first 
experiment to do simple addition sums of three fig- 
ures for five minutes at intervals of 45 minutes dur- 
ing the working day. The result showed a steady 
improvement during the first three hours, after 
which there was a slight decrease. After the mid- 
day recess there was a slight rise, followed by a fall. 
A session of 31% hours appears to be the maximum 
for efficient work. In the second experiment tests 
were given at a specified time on a specified day in 
each week throughout the term. They indicate that, 
in this particular school, a term of 13 weeks is not 
excessive—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 

3406. Vieth, P. H. Research in curriculum con- 
struction. I. The place of research in curriculum 
making. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 346-347.—In the 
application of scientific method in determining a 
curriculum for religious education, we come to the 
need of defining objectives, determining the activities 
and enterprises that should constitute the curriculum 
and the preparation of techniques for testing the re- 
sults.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


3407. Walker, H. M., & others. The sampling 
problem in educational research. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1929, 30, 760-774.—A statement and brief diseus- 
sion of the three criteria of random or simple 
sampling, and a variety of illustrative cases showing 
violations of these criteria in educational and psy- 
chological research—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 


3408. Zorbaugh, H. Educational sociology. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1928, 33, 444449.—This article treats of 
the growth and development of educational sociology 
from the time of Ross’ pioneer work at Leland Stan- 
ford to the present time. The first tendency was 
merely to socialize the curriculum. Then came the 
viewpoint of the school as an “embryonic com- 
munity,” a preparation in a sense for the outside 
world. This interest in personality led to a survey 
of schools in terms of “ literacy, mortality and ‘ other 
social problems.’” The author conceives of educa- 
tional sociology as “the application of the sociolog- 
ical technique to the problems of social behavior 
which cluster about the school,” and feels that it can 
justify itself only by productive research—F. G. 
Thayer (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2958, 2964, 3085, 3222, 3281, 
3426. ] 
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3409. Lazarsfeld, —. Der Anwendungsbereich 
des Ruppschen Koeffizienten. (The range of appli- 
cation of Rupp’s coefficients.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1928-29, 4, 9-15.—Deseribes an application of Rupp’s 
measurement of correlation by means of score devia- 
tions for serial scores in which the number of classes 
of scores is equal, but the distribution of scores 
varies respectively in series of scores in which the 
classes are also different. Thus it is possible by 
mathematical deduction to seeure the so-called 
“chance value” of the deviation. The chance value 
is represented by 0, the optimal value by +1. Nu- 
merous diagrams support the text.—F. Giese (Stutt- 
gart). 

3410. McDonough, M. R. General factor in a 
table of intercorrelations. Science, 1929, 69, 402.— 
A technique is described for use in constructing a 
battery of tests.—G. J. Rich (Bellevue Hospital). 

3411. Pearl, R. The graphic representation of 
relative variability. Science, 1927, 65, 237-241.— 
The author desires to plot on the same axes fre- 
quency distributions which will represent compar- 
ably the relative variabilities of two or more distri- 
butions; this is accomplished by making such 
transformations that the abscissa values represent 
percentages of the mean and ordinate values repre- 
sent frequencies per 1% of the mean. Two illus- 
trations are given.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3412. Smith, B. B. Another attempt to explain 
multiple correlation in simple terms. J. Amer. 
Statis. Asso., 1929, 24, 61-65.—L. Ackerson (Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research). 

3413. Spencer, L. T. The logic of the common 
statistical measures. New Haven, Conn.: Author, 
1929. Pp. 25+-i. $1.50.—The purpose of this 
book is to provide the student and scientific worker 
with a further insight into the common statistical 
procedures than the ordinary introductory text on 
statistics provides. From a definition of the mean 
as the sum of the measures divided by the number 
of cases the student is taken by logically progres- 
sive steps through the derivation, both logical and 
algebraic, of the formulae for the guessed mean, 
short method of caleulating M. V., ¢ from guessed 
mean; r, b, partial r, partial b, and multiple R. 
The discussion seeks to emphasize the logic and as- 
sumptions of each of the formulae and to prove 
both by common sense and by algebraic solutions 
the construction of the formulae and the functions 
and properties of these instruments. The intro- 
duction of higher mathematics is carefully and com- 
pletely avoided and wherever possible the topic is 
first broached by the common sense of analogy, in 
every case supported by algebraic confirmation. No 
effort is made to indicate practical applications or to 
give that training by illustration and practice which 
is the function of the elementary text.—L. 7. Spencer 
(Yale). 

3414. Thompson, J. R. The limits of correlation 
between three variables. Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 19, 
239-252.—This inquiry was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of making clear the difference in meaning be- 
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tween two formulae, both of which express a simple 


relation concerning the correlation between three 
variables. The formulae are: 
(M =) re + res + rs’ — 2re rs rn = 1, and 
(D ==) re + res + rs — 2rie Ps Pn l, 


The condition M=1 expresses the limit of correla- 
tion between three variables in cases of normal dis- 
tribution and equal standard deviation. Under “ all 
or none” conditions this limit can be reached. When 
two elements only are present among three variables, 
the limit is always reached, but when more than two 
elements are present it is reached under certain con 
ditions only. The condition D=1 expresses the 
boundary of all cases in which a general factor is 
unnecessary when the correlations are positive; when 
one correlation is negative M==1 expresses this con- 
dition —H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 

3415. Thurstone, L. L. Attitudes can be meas- 
ured. Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 33, 529-554.—The ob 
ject of this study is to devise a method whereby the 
distribution of attitude of a group on a specified 
issue may be represented in the form of a frequency 
distribution. The constructed that 
opinions separated by a unit distance seem to diffe: 
as much in the attitude variable involved as any 
other two opinions on the seale which are also sepa 
rated by a unit distance. This study is concerned 
with the allocation of individuals along an attitude 
continuum based on the opinions that they accept or 
reject.—(Adapted from Amer. J. Sociol.) 


3416. Tinklepaugh, O. L. When is normal nor- 
mal? Science, 1929, 69, 428.—In the use of the term 
“normal” a distinction should be made _ betweet 
deviations in the medium and deviations due to causa 
tive environmental factors—G. J. Rich (Bellevu 
Hospital). 

3417. Walker, H. M. Studies in the history of 
statistical method. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 


? 
two 


scale is so 


1929. Pp. viii+ 229. $5.00—The work has been 
compiled largely from the original sourees. The 


principal chapters deal with the normal curve and its 
underlying theory of probability, with correlation, 
and with the teaching of statistics in American uni- 
versities. There are also chapters on moments, 
percentiles (including the median), and the factor 
theory (consisting of an annotated list of literature). 
There is a bibliography of 22 closely printed pages, 
and topical sub-bibliographies at the close of the 
principal chapters. Chapter VIII lists the histories 
of the most important statistical terms, and an ap- 
pendix describes the research on college catalogs 
undertaken in the course of the writing of the chap 
ter on the teaching of statistics in America. There 
are 12 illustrations, including portraits of Pearson, 
Bernouilli, DeMoivre, Laplace, Gauss, Quetelet, and 
Galton.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3418. Wilson, E. B. Statistical inference. 
ence, 1926, 63, 289-296.—It is necessary to distin- 
guish clearly between the mathematical or logical 
portion of an inferential process, which is unerring, 
and the portion relating to the soundness of the 
premises, which is always complicated with assump- 
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3419-3423 


tions and sometimes with such subtle ones that no 
one has yet exposed them. Central to the important 
problem of statistical induction is the modifying 
property of indefinite repetition of sampling, which 
is to be distinguished from verification properly so- 
ealled. The argument is illustrated by reference to 
the work of Peirce and Keynes.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3419. Wilson, E. B. What is statistics? Science, 
1927, 65, 581-587.—The author (lecturing at the 
Rockefeller Institute) stresses the logical basis of 
statistical method, pointing out that while its mechan- 
ies are for the most part simple, skilled insight is 
necessary in the setting up of experimental condi- 
tions so as to make possible a final inference of the 
form desired. Random sampling, the probability of 
an inference, and the association of attributes are 
touched upon. Illustrative examples are taken from 
the determination of infection incidence and the con- 
struction of life tables —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3420. Wilson, E. B. “The abilities of man, their 
nature and measurement.” Science, 1928, 67, 244- 
248.—A review of Spearman’s volume, of the im- 
portance of which the reviewer is thoroughly con- 
vineed. To the principal thesis that test abilities can 
be divided into a general and a specific factor, 
Wilson appends the comment that this is incontro- 
vertible providing abilities to get scores in the tests 
are meant; and that this in turn has as a component 
the particular form of seoring device. A construc- 
tive analytic examination of the secondary thesis 
that the decomposition of scores into general and 
specifie abilities is unique leads to the conclusion 
that it is unique only in the sense that it has limits 
which are rather wide and vary for different individ- 
uals. A third major point examined is the conten- 
tion that the g’s secured represent intelligence; the 
reviewer shows algebraically that these g’s are dif- 
ferent tor different tests of the same individuals, and 
that therefore their values are significant only rela- 
tive to the set-up of the tests. Minor points touched 
on are that the suggested combined score which best 
determines g has a standard deviation two-thirds as 
great as the whole distribution of g’s, and that the 
hypothesis of energy, engines and engineer is wholly 
allegorical. Notwithstanding these considerations, 
the reviewer suggests that the volume offers an ex- 
planation, which requires thorough and competent 
examination, for the empirical fact that intelligence 
test results satisfy the tetrad relations—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 2918, 2924, 3424, 3436.] 
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3421. Asher, E. J. The predictive value of mental 
tests that satisfy Spearman’s tetrad criterion. J. 
Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 152-158.—Coefficients of 
correlation between the University of Texas Fresh- 
man Psychological Examination and scholarship were 
0.447, 0.438, 0.605, and 0.580 for the 1924, 1925, 
1926, and 1927 forms respectively. Spearman’s 
tetrad criterion was satisfied when applied to the 
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intercorrelations of the 1926 and 1927 forms, and not 
satisfied by the earlier forms. Since the higher cor- 
relations between test scores and scholarship were 
obtained where the criterion was satisfied, it would 
seem that the school grades are in a large part de- 
pendent upon g.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

3422. Broom, M. E. A critical study of a test of 
extroversion-introversion traits. J. Juv. Res., 
1929, 13, 104-123.—The author aimed to investigate 
the question of sex differences in response to the 
Laird Personal Inventory C-2, to test the value for 
predicting college success of the Inventory when 
teamed with a standardized intelligence test, and to 
check the reliability and validity of the instrument. 
The data upon which the study is based are the results 
obtained from 391 students (62 men and 329 women) 
at San Diego State Teachers College. It is concluded: 
(1) that there are no appreciable sex differences in 
extroversion and introversion as measured by the 
Laird Inventory; (2) that more stability could be 
desired of its norms; and (3) that the test seems to 
be a valuable supplement to Thorndike’s Intelligence 
Examination for High School Graduates, Series 
1925-1929, in prognosticating scholarship. Corre- 
lating the original test with a retest which was 
given a month later yielded a reliability coefficient 
of .690 + .035. The correlation of the Inventory with 
self-ratings on an extroversion-introversion scale 
ranged from .400 to .527.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

3423. Decroly, O., & Buyse, R. La pratique des 
tests mentaux. (The practice of mental tests.) 
Paris: Alean. Pp. 325. 60 fr—The first part of the 
collection is devoted to the individual mental ex- 
amination. The authors describe the researches made 
on the question of the mental level, the metric scale 
of Binet and Simon, the foreign adaptations, its 
revisions, and its transformations, and they likewise 
describe the seale of S. de Sanctis and the scale for 
deaf-mutes of Herderschee. Taking up then the 
question of the analytic examination of the intelli- 
gence, they show in what the psychological profiles 
of Rossolimo and Vermeylen consist and what the 
tests of Haberman are. They study then the per- 
formance tests (the Porteus labyrinths, the form 
blocks, the performance scale of Pintner and Pater- 
son, Kohs’ unique test, the mechanical tests of Sten- 
quist, the Decroly boxes). Im the second part, the 
authors treat mental group tests. They give their 
history and compare them with individual tests, indi- 
eating the obstacles which oppose the extension of 
group tests. They divide group tests into three kinds 
which they explain at length: (1) verbal group tests 
with grouped questions (the army test, the army 
Alpha, the Otis seale, Terman group test, Stanford 
test, Miller test, mental test of Haggerty, the intelli- 
gence test of W. S. Monroe, the group tests of 
Whipple, of Thorndike, and of Ballard); (2) verbal 
group tests with mixed questions (the Carnegie 
Institute test); and (3) the non-verbal or picture 
test (the Beta test in the American army, tests by 
Otis, Haggerty, S. L. Pressey, Kingsbury, Pintner, 
Dearborn, Myers, Ballard, Deecroly, and analytic 
tests of Dounaievsky). A bibliography ends the 
work.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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3424. Dodd, 8. C. On the sampling theory of in- 
telligence. Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 19, 306-327.— 
Equiproportional variables may be factored in two 
ways (1) into one general factor (g) and many 
specific factors (s), and (2) into many independent 
elements (e). These methods are examined and a 
further feature of “interchangeable elements” is 
proposed. By this feature different individuals may 
use different e elements in performing the same task 
so long as the proportion is constant for all indi- 
viduals. For interpretation a synthesis of the two 
views is suggested, i.e., that the variables can always 
be analyzed into e’s, which approach the most prob- 
able distribution as equiproportion is approached, 
and then become the constituent or determining ele- 
ments of g and s.—H. Banister (Cambridge, Eng- 
land). 

3425. Duff, J. F. Children of high intelligence. 
A following-up enquiry. Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 19, 
413-438.—This paper contains an account of a fol- 
low-up of two groups of children, the aim of the in- 
quiry being to see what prognostic value, if any, is 
to be ascribed to the result of a single test. The two 
groups were composed (1) of those who in 1921 and 
1922 obtained an IQ of 136 and over, and (2) of 
those who in the same test were average. In other 
respects, e.g., in age and in schools attended, the 
groups were as similar as possible. The (1) group 
consisted of 73 children, the (2) group of 60, but 
whereas 64 of the “ intelligent ” group replied to the 
questions, only 28 of the “control” group sent 
answers. Reports were also obtained from the par- 
ents and from the teachers of the various schools the 
children had attended since the test was given. A 
full analysis of the reports is given. From the evi- 
dence it appears that children of high intelligence 
make more progress in every way than those whose 
intelligence is average—H. Banister (Cambridge, 
England). 

3426. Earle, F. M., Milner, M., & others. The use 
of performance tests of intelligence in vocational 
guidance. Rep. Indus. Fatigue Res. Board, No. 53. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1929. Pp. v+ 
70. 2/6 net.—This report is the work of several 
members of the staff of the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology and was largely inspired by C. 
S. Myers. It presents a thoroughgoing study of the 
practical and theoretical significance of six selected 
tests of the performance type: a Porteus Maze Test, 
the Knox Cube Test, Woodworth and Wells’ substi- 
tution tests, a Healy Picture Completion Test, the 
Dearborn Formboard Test, and a cube construction 
Test. Supplementary tests of similar type were 
given to smaller groups. The variability of factors 
entering into performance renders it inadvisable to 
use a composite mental age norm derived from the 
results of a number of such tests at the age of 13 
or 14. Such a norm may be more reliable for 
younger children and perhaps for girls as compared 
with boys. There is probably a group factor for 
spatial perception, but whether there are any over 
a wider range is left totally undecided. The tests are 
especially useful as affording typical situations for 
a study of temperamental characteristics. A bib- 


3424-3429 


liography of some American and English titles is 
added.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


3427. Fauville, A. Intelligence générale et ex- 
amen psychographique. (General intelligence and 
psychographie examination.) J. de psychol., 1929, 
26, 123-139.—A critical evaluation of Vermeylen’s 
intelligence scale. It is a good measurement of 
mental age up to 10 years, but is not superior to the 
Binet-Simon scale. Its value in psychological analy- 
sis is doubtful and the tests are too crude and uncer- 
tain. The author also attacks Vermeylen’s concep- 
tions of elaborative and acquisitive functions. These, 
he concludes, are without foundation. Nor is it 
possible to divide types of debility into harmonic and 
disharmonie. Vermeylen’s results do not invalidate 
the conceptions of intelligence held by either Thorn- 
dike or Spearman.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


3428. Garrison, K. C. An investigation of some 
simple speed activities. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 
167-172.—In order to determine the dependence upon 
the type of performance of the correlation between 
speed and higher mental ability, data were secured 
from 60 students in general psychology. Higher 
mental ability was measured by the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Tests of Mental Ability and a series of 
24 analogies. Eight tests were used in which speed 
was prominent, such as cancellation, tallying, card 
sorting, vocal responses to different reading ma- 
terials. Correlations between the speed tests and the 
higher mental ability scores varied from — .22 to 
+ .34. Intercorrelations between the speed tests 
show a higher relationship to exist between those 
most similar in nature with respect to language or 
motor type of performance. The performances in 
which the motor element is prominent give slightly 
negative correlations with higher mental ability, 
never a high positive correlation—E. R. Hilgard 
(Yale). 

3429. Hamilton, E. R. The interpretation of 
mental tests—suggestions toward the grammar of 
mental measurements. Psyche, 1929, 9, 20-47.— 
The writer reviews the assumptions which underlie 
mental testing and formulates the principles which 
govern the use of quantitative method in psychol- 
ogy. He assumes that all mental measurement is 
governed by the principle of the single variable. 
Each single test should have one definite argument, 
and the best score should be a function of that 
argument. As in physics, the “error” of the meas- 
urement would be a quantitative statement of differ- 
ence from a “true” value. While such a statement 
of “true” value is diffieult in physics, it is much 
more complex in psychology. As to validity of tests 
we have to face four problems: (1) discovery of 
criteria for detecting psychological “ variates,” (2) 
ascertaining “qualitative order” and distance be- 
tween pairs of the order, (3) the desirability of 
using really intimate knowledge or test knowledge of 
the tested for validation, (4) the fact that mental 
tests offer results supposed to be regarded as “ values ” 
of human beings while psychology disclaims any 
concern with any value but description of the proc- 
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esses accompanying the valuation—T. R. Garth 
(Denver). 
3430. Lowery, H. Musical memory. Brit. J. 


Psychol., 1929, 19, 397-404.—Special tests of musical 
memory were devised. Each test consisted of a short 
theme which was played over three times. Then fol- 
lowed five phrases, the majority of which were modi- 
fications of the original phrase. The subjects were 
required to say which of the five phrases were 
founded on the original theme. A battery of ten 
such tests was used in an investigation of the musical 
memory of 130 school children, aged 12 to 14. Some 
of the results are diseussed—H. Banister (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

3431. Luh, C. W. A note on the curve of mental 
growth. J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 183-185.— 
Mathematical considerations of both American and 
Chinese data and procedures lead to the assumption 
that variability in intelligence for different ages is 
constant.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

432. Luh, C. W. A note on the relation between 
the constancy of the IQ and the rate of mental 
growth. J. Genet. Psychol., 1929, 36, 185-187.— 
mathematical treatment it follows that, with 
variability in intelligence a constant, the IQ is not 
kely to be constant, and its symmetrical distribution 
becomes impossible.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


433. Moore, T. V. The reasoning ability of 


children in the first years of school life. Cath. 
ln Amer.: Stud. Psychol. &£ Psychiat., 1929, 2, 
No. 2. Pp. vin 


From 


2 34.—205 children were given a 

ple group of tests as a preliminary survey to as- 
ertain whether a reasoning test for the insane could 
be standardized in terms of the intelligence of the 


child. The tests, which are given in full, fall into 
ree classes: (1) reasoning, (2) autistic fallacies, 
1 (3) logieal fallacies. The age and grade norms 


as well as the results of the 103 college 
freshmen who also took these tests. The intercorre- 
lations including mental age “indicated more than 
one general factor plus one or more group factors.” 
igator found that the reasoning process 

of first-grade children involved the deduction of 
ynelusions from general principles. Not until the 
rd grade did he find any child with the power to 
understand and reject autistic fallacies. He finds 
hat the tendency to think autistically is only a tran- 
tory phenomenon of childhood. It was absent in 
the group of college freshmen. He therefore con- 
cludes that when an educated adult responds in such 
a manner it should be regarded as a pathological 
symptom. His results also indicate a closer relation- 
ship between reasoning and ability to detect logical 
fallacies than between either of these and the abil- 
detect autistic fallacies. He concludes that 
when an edueated adult seores below the mean for 
college freshmen by three times the standard devia- 
tion, it should be considered as indicative of mental 
There is a chapter devoted to a dis- 
The final 


Phe invest 


tv to 


deterioration. 
ission of the history of reasoning tests. 


hapter is given over to a diseussion of the relation 
of the test to logical theory.—H. 8S. Clapp (Valhalla, 
N. Y.). 
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3434. Richardson, C. A. The measurement of 
conative factors in children and their influence. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1929, 19, 405-412.—The Downey 
Will-Temperament Tests, slightly modified, were 
given to 244 children over 11 and under 14 years of 
age. A standardized intelligence test and (with the 
ll-year group) a test of attainment were also given. 
The children were also classified by their teachers 
into five groups on grounds of personality. 12 boys 
and 12 girls were selected for special scrutiny. The 
results, which are provisional, indicate: (1) that the 
total score in the Will-Temperament Test measures 
a definite factor or group of factors which is prob- 
ably eonative; (2) that this factor has a definite in- 
fluence on a child’s degree of educational attainment ; 
and (3) that the individual tests possess a marked 
degree of diagnostic reliability—H. Banister (Cam- 
bridge, England). 


3435. Spearman, C. “The abilities of man.” 
Science, 1928, 68, 38.—An addition to Wilson’s re- 
view (see III: 3420). The author urges that the 
correlation r,, for most purposes should exceed .99; 
he expresses interest in Wilson’s suggestions on the 
transformation of correlations, and hopes to develop 
them later —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3436. Thurstone, L. L. Theory of attitude meas- 
urement. Psychol. Rev., 1929, 36, 222-241.—A new 
psychophysical method has been developed for 
measuring the psychological dissimilarity of attri- 
butes. This method assumes that if two attributes 
tend to coexist in the same individual they are to be 
regarded as functionally similar, while if they are 
more or less mutually exclusive so that they tend 
not to coexist in the same individual, then they are 
functionally dissimilar. The degree of similarity is 
measured in terms of the phi-coefficient, which en- 
ables one to allocate the attributes along a single 
continuum, and to measure the degree of similarity 


by seale separations on this continuum or scale. The 
method may be called a method of similar attri- 
butes or a method of similar reactions. The phi- 


coefficient enables one to ascertain whether a series 
of attributes really belong functionally on the same 
continuum. This is done by the test of internal con- 
sisteney whereby the calculated seale separations and 
the experimentally found seale separations can be 
tested for agreement and the amount of discrepancy 
indicated in terms of sigma. The method has been 
applied to the record of endorsements by 1,500 
people of ten statements of opinion about the church. 
It is shown that these opinions can be allocated to a 
single continuum with measured seale separations. 
The purpose of this study is to make a rational 
formulation for the association of attributes by 
which the existence of continuity in a series of attri- 
butes may be experimentally established and by which 
their functional dissimilarities, their scale separa- 
tions, may be truly measured. For these purposes 
correlational procedures are inadequate because cor- 
relation coefficients are not measurements.—H. Hel- 
son (Bryn Mawr). 


[See also abstracts 3115, 3139, 3264, 3280, 3306, 
3308, 3328.] 
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JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
containing original contributions of an experimental character, appears bi-monthly, February, April, June, 
August, October, and December, the six numbers comprising a volume of about 500 pages. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 
is a compendious bibliography of books, monographs, and articles upon psychological and cognate topics that 
have appeared during the year. The INpDex is issued annually in June, and may be subscribed for in con- 
nection with the periodicals above, or purchased separately. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


appears monthly, the twelve numbers and an index supplement making a volume of about 700 pages. The 
journal is devoted to the publication of non-critical abstracts of the world’s literature in psychology and 
closely related subjects. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 
consist of longer researches or treatises or collections of laboratory studies which it is important to publish 
promptly and as units. The price of single numbers varies according to their size. The MONOGRAPHS 
appear at irregular intervals and are gathered into volumes of about 500 pages. 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
appears quarterly, April, July, October, January, the four numbers comprising a volume of 432 pages. 
The journal contains original contributions in the field of abnormal and social psychology, reviews, notes 
and news. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Review: $5.50 (Foreign, $5.75). Index: $4.00 per volume. 
Journal: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). Monographs: $6.00 per volume (Foreign, $6.30). 
Bulletin: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). Abstracts: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). 
Abnormal and Social: $5.00 (Foreign, $5.25). Single copies $1.50. 
Current numbers: Review or Journal, $1.00; Abstracts, 75c; Bulletin, 60c. 


COMBINATION RATES 


Review and Bulletin: $10.00 (Foreign, $10.50). 

Review and Jouznal: $10.00 (Foreign, $10.50). 

Bulletin and Journal: $11.00 (Foreign, $11.50). 

Review, Bulletin. and Journal: $15.00 (Foreign, $15.75). 
Review, Bulletin, Journal, and Index: $18.00 (Foreign, $18.75). 





Subscriptions, orders, and business communications should be sent to the 
LANCASTER, PA., OR PRINCETON, N. J., OFFICES 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 





